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continued safety of 
iron structures 
dating from the 
middle of last cen- 
tury, and awakened the doubt sleeping 
in the mind of many an architect whether 
iron and steel ought to be regarded as 
permanently trustworthy materials of 
> construction. 
_ The two points are connected to some 
; extent, although the conditions under 
' which the materials are employed are very 
| different. Iron members incorporated 
ma bridge or roof are fully exposed 
, to climatic influences, except for the 
| lore or less inefficient protection afforded 
1 ‘y a thin layer of paint. They can be 
'] “spected and. replaced as occasion de- 
7 lands, and so the life of an engineering 
7 structure, whether of cast-iron, wrought- 
| ton, or mild steel, may be extended 
_ almost indefinitely. In justification of 
; this statement we may point to the cast- 
- ton arch at Ironbridge, now more than 
_ ‘century and a quarter old; the Menai 
_ Suspension bridge, with the respectable 
_ ‘ke of eighty-five years; the High-Level 
3 bridge at Newcastle, and the Britannia 
rth, q bridge across the Menai Straits, both 
i their sixtieth year; to the Crystal 
WY. | Palace, more than fifty years old, and 
/ © many other historic iron structures 
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design or faulty workmanship. 

What may happen some day to build- 
ings which rely for strength upon em- 
bedded iron and steel columns and joists, 
no one would like to predict with cer- 
tainty. When iron has been buried in 
brick walls it cannot be examined, 
repainted, or replaced like the members 
of a purely metallic structure. Brick 
masonry is by no means impervious to 
moisture, and it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that corrosion goes on to a very 
considerable extent in the metal con- 
cealed. We certainly believe architects 
would be wise to insist upon the protection 
of iron and steel members so incorporated 
in their buildings by something more 
durable than a mere coat of paint. This 
question, however, does not precisely 
arise out of the Charing Cross roof 
collapse, and what little connexion it 
might otherwise have with that disaster 
is largely destroyed by the fact that 
Charing Cross roof is of wrought-iron, 
manufactured and worked in accord- 
ance with practice long since superseded 
by the improved methods now employed 
for the preparation of structural steel 
girders, joists, and other members used 
in architectural practice. 

Consequently, the object lesson of 
Charing Cross applies only in a limited 
way to ordinary building construction, 





to be closely followed by architects, and, 
with the object of helping in this direc- 
tion, we give in the present article 
some drawings and a brief description 
of the main constructional features of 
Charing Cross station. ‘To these details 
we add some particulars furnished by 
personal inspection of the ruins. Our 
hope is that the information so provided 
will, in some measure, assist our readers 
to appreciate - the importance and 
relevancy of evidence brought forward 
hereafter at the-two official inquiries 
that have been commenced. 

Fig. 1 is a plan of the railway-station, 
which was completed in 1860 from the 
designs of the late Sir John Hawkshaw, 
the contractors for the roof having been 
Messrs. Cochrane, Grove, & Co., of 
Dudley. The drawing reproduced shows 
the general arrangement of the station 
and the thickness of the walls at rail level. 
As the position of the streets on either 
side prevented the employment of abut- 
ments to sustain the thrust of the roof, 
the principals had to be designed .as 
arched trusses, so as to be self-contained. 
The end of each wall was terminated by 
a pier somewhat thicker than the piers 
in the length of the walls, but still not 
sufficiently massive to give an appearance 
of strength to the construction. Asa 
considerable slope exists from the Strand 
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down to the Embankment, the height 
of the brickwork increases very much 
towards the lower end. At Cannon- 
street station, which is of similar 
but generally better design, also by 
Sir John Hawkshaw, the weakness of 
open ends was avoided by the erection 
of two massive towers, each 24 ft. square, 
at the river end of the station. Nothing 
of the kind exists at Charing Cross, but, 
some time after the completion of the 
station, the eastern wall was strengthened 
by the arched buttresses indicated in 
Fig. 1. These were added for the purpose 
of resisting the effects of lateral wind 
pressure, and now give access to the 
London County Council footbridge, 
opened for traffic in the year 1878. 

It may be thought that the heavy 
girder forming the lower member of the 
wind screen, and extending from side to 
side at the southern end of the station, 
might operate to bind the walls together. 
In point of fact, this girder could scarcely 
have acted asa tie, for during the collapse 
the eastern end was dragged from its 
support and the girdet fell from its 
place, with a lateral movement towards 
the west wall, and in falling scored 
a@ groove of segmental outline on the 
inner face of the eastern wall down 
to a point where the end of the girder 
reached a distance of about 15 ft. above 
rail level. Below that height the girder 
evidently swung clear of the brickwork. 
Hence it is clear that, with the exception 
of the part strengthened by the buttresses 
added at a later date, the station walls 
were incapable of resisting lateral 
pressure. This condition was foreseen 
by Sir John Hawkshaw and provided 
for in the design of the roof, and is one 
that must be duly recognised by all who 
wish to arrive at a correct opinion as to 
* the true cause of the recent failure. 

Let us turn next to Fig. 2, which 
includes a transverse section of the roof 
principal, or truss, and a plan of one bay, 
both drawn to Scale B, various small 
details to Scale A, and a section of the 
main rib of the truss to Seale C. 

The roof comprises fourteen principals, 
in addition to the wind screen, which is 
of entirely different construction. Each 
truss has the clear span of 166 ft., and 
the- trusses are spaced 35- ft. apart, 
centre to centre, forming fourteen bays. 
Thus the area covered measures 490 ft. 
by 166 ft. 

The curved main rib of each truss is a 
wrought-iron plate girder with a rise of 
45 ft.. and when built consisted of a 
web plate 18 in. deep by 4 in. thick, 
with flanges formed of 6-in. by 3-in. by 





Plan of Charing Cross Station. 


}-in. angle-bars, as shown in the section 
at right-hand top corner of Fig. 2. Each 
end of the rib opens out to the width of 
2 ft., as indicated by the detail end view 
in the same figure. At the eastern end 
the foot of the principal is fixed to the 
stone cap upon the top of the brickwork, 
and at the western end provision is 
made for expansion by means of a suspen- 
sion link saddle. These details are 
shown by the small drawings under the 
section of the roof truss in Fig. 2. 

The type of expansion joint here intro- 
duced is not so desirable as one with 
rollers, because hinged joints are always 
liable to be rusted up, and such a result is 
by no means improbable in the case of a 
roof that has stood in place for forty-five 
years. In this connexion it may be noted 
that the analogous principals in the 
Cannon-street roof were provided with 
roller bearings at the free end. Supposing 
the joints at Charing Cross had become 
fixtures, the roof would still be free to 
expand upwards, but this facility would 
not relieve the western wall from alter- 
nations of push and pull, induced by 
temperature variations. We do not say 
that the suspension saddles had become 
fixed, but merely call attention to the 
fact that this is not improbable. If such 
a condition has been in existence for 
several years the cohesion of the brick- 
work must have been seriously reduced, 
and the conseqent weakening of the wall 
would not be without its effect upon the 
failure, however small that effect might be. 

To make the roof principals self- 
contained, and thereby to prevent the 
development of thrust against the wall at 
the free end, the main rib is trussed, as 
shown in Fig. 2, the chief members being 
vertical struts at eight points, dividing 
the truss into nine panels ; diagonal ties 
in each of the inner seven panels; and 
a tie-bar forming the lower member 
common to all the panels. Each strut 
consists of two 6-in, by 3-in. by }-in. 
tee-bars bolted together, and each 
diagonal tie of a 4-in. by 4-in. flat bar 
provided with cotters and gibs for tighten- 
ing purposes. The struts and diagonals 
are riveted to }-in. plates connected 
with the main rib at the top, and with 
the screwed coupling-boxes of the tie-bar 
at the bottom. By the detail drawings in 
Fig. 2 it will be seen that the three 
members meeting at the main rib are 
very securely connected, while the similar 
connexion at the tie-rod couplings does 
not seem to be so secure. Of course, 
as the struts press strongly against the 
coupling-boxes there is not so much need 


for mechanical connexion there as at the and 
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top, the chief thing being to connect the 
struts and diagonals firmly together. ¢ 
and to make provision for preventing 
the group of three members from slipping 
out of place at each coupling-box. I) 
view of the fact that the fractured tie-rod 
of the first principal broke away from the 
bracing and hung downward from the 
outer wall, and that the broken tie-rod 
of the second principal now hangs below 
the bracing of three panels, it is evident 
that the connexions were not so secure 
as could have been desired. 

Notwithstanding the perilous appear- 
ance of the second roof truss, that 
member did not fall. The fracture of 
the tie-rod occurred near the eastern 
wall, which, being strengthened by 
buttresses, was probably able, with the 
assistance of the truss bracing, to resist 
the outward thrust developed after the 
fracture of the main tension member. 
The point is an interesting one, upon 
which further information will no doubt 
be forthcoming at a later date. 

The tie-rod is made up of nine lengths 
of the following diameters :—4}-iu. in the Be 
end panels; 4%-in. in the second panels, 3 
4}-in. in the third ‘panels ; 4j-in. m the 
fourth panels; and 4}-in. in the centre 
panel. At each end of the truss the tie- 
rod is fixed into the piece projecting 
from the foot of the principal by means 
of a cotter and gib fastening, which 
permits the regulation of tension. The 
ends of each length of the tie-rod are of 4 
enlarged cross-section, and being threaded 4 
are screwed into the coupling-boxes. 
This method of construction looks very 
well on paper, but, owing to the fact that 
in 1860 the resources of ironworks were not 
equal to the rolling and forging of bars 80 
large as those used at Charing Cross, 
without having recourse to welds, the 
tie-rods are not so strong as their cross- 
section suggests. The point here raised 
is of much importance, and wil! probably 
be found to 
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and tended in the furnace, and removed there- 


from, one at a time, to be carefully manipulated 
and squeezed into form.” 


Considering the 4}-in. diameter length 
of the tie-rod in the roof truss at Charing 
Cross, taking the length at 19 ft., as shown 
in the drawing, and the weight of the 
metal at 53 Ib. per lineal foot, we have 
a total weight of 1,007 lb., which was 
evidently too great to be rolled and 
forged without welds by the ironworks 
of 1860. Even admitting the body 
of the bar to have been rolled in one 
piece, the enlarged ends must have 
been welded on, in accordance with the 
general practice of those days. In the 
present day the bar could easily be 
rolled of sufficient length to permit the 
ends to be “upset” or “jumped,” 
thus avoiding the known weakness of 
welds, and the indeterminable weakness 
depending upon the skill and care of the 
workmen by whom the welds were made. 
The facts we have pointed out show 
clearly that modern structures are free 
from one source of weakness that was 
unavoidable in the structures of two 
generations back. Consequently, we 
must not be too hasty in drawing general 
conclusions from the Charing Cross failure. 

Continuing our examination of the 
drawings, it is seen that the purlins, 
sixteen in number, consist of latticed 
girders, 194 in. deep, with webs of 2-in. 
by @-in. bars, and flanged, formed by 
two 3}-in. by 3-in. by 4-in. angle-bars, 
the manner in which these members are 
joined with the main rib being illustrated 
at the top of Fig. 2. The purlins in 
each roof bay are stiffened by bracing, 
as shown in the plan, and the glazing 
is carried by tee-bars, as represented 
in the plan, and more clearly in the 
sectional detail of the main rib. 

Having before us the main con- 
structional features of the station walls and 
roof, the next step is to state briefly the 
circumstances attending the fall of the 
wind screen, the roof truss next to it, 
and of the two bays at the southern end 
of the station. 

According to the evidence of the plat- 
form inspector, the first indication of the 
impending disaster was given about 3.30 
on the afternoon of Tuesday, December 5, 
by a loud report, followed by the visible 
separation of the tie-bar of the first 
truss, at a point about one-third of the 
span from the western wall of the station. 
The same report was distinctly heard by 
men working in the Avenue Theatre 
and by draughtsmen in the Admiralty 
Works Department, Craven-street. As 
the section that gave way was the 44-in. 
diameter length in the third panel 
from the end, exactly one-third of the 
truss then relied for the maintenance 
of its curved form (1) upon the stiffness 
of the main rib; (2) upon the struts 
and diagonal tension bars of the bracing ; 
and (3) upon the inward reaction of the 
wall. We have already shown that the 
brick wall was never intended to resist 
any outward thrust, and any capacity 
it may have had for such a duty would 
naturally be reduced if the masonry 
had been subject for any length of time 
to oscillation following the clogging of 
the suspension saddle by rust. The 
resistance of the main rib could not 
count for much, and the bulk of the 
work done in preventing the immediate 
spread of the truss must have fallen 





upon the bracing. The members con- 
stituting this portion of the roof con- 
struction were such as could be produced 
forty or fifty years ago without the 
necessity for welds, and being firmly 
connected to each other, and with the 
main rib at the top, and securely joined _ 
together by riveting to a stiff plate 
at the bottom, they would withstand a 
very considerable strain before being 
pulled apart. Referring to evidence 
given before the coroner, it appears that 
at 3.45 the roof, which had been gradually 
sinking in the vicinity of the first truss, 
finally collapsed and fell away from the 
wind screen, which stood for ten seconds, 
and then fell inwards. It is not clearly 
established whether the wind screen or 
the principal was the first to come down, 
but the general result suggests that the 
main rib and the bracing were unable 
to resist the outward spread of the roof, 
which pushed out the wall to a certain 
extent, and as the box girder of the wind 
screen was firmly anchored into the 
wall, that member would be dragged 
from its support on the eastern wall, 
making the segmental groove in the face 
of the brickwork as previously mentioned. 
The fall of the truss and the wind screen 
overturned the upper portion of the 
west wall, which was precipitated in 
huge masses upon the Avenue Theatre, 
practically wrecking that building. 

The foregoing description of what 
happened is substantially in agreement 
with previously published accounts, and 
with the inferences drawn as the result 
of our own examination on the site. 
Assuming the correctness of the sug- 
gestions we have interpolated, the 
manner in which the successive stages of 
the disaster slowly developed constitutes 
a wonderful testimony to the soundness 
of the general design, as well as to the 
excellence of the materials used, and the 
thoroughness of the workmanship in the 
main rib and the bracing, members 
which we have shown were able to with- 
stand an enormous strain for at least 
fifteen minutes before finally confessing 
defeat. The tie-rod construction stands 
on a different footing, and the desirability 
of the general type of design represented 
by the Charing Cross roof is quite a 
separate matter, which we abstain from 
discussing in the present article. 

In the official statement issued by the 
general manager of the railway com- 
pany it was said that the collapse “ was 
apparently due to the breaking of a tie- 
rod . . . or to a settlement from 
some unknown cause which put an undue 
strain upon the tie-rod.” Sir Benjamin 
Baker is reported as having expressed the 
opinion that the snapping of a tie-rod was 
undoubtedly the cause of the accident, 
but that until careful examination had 
been made it would be impossible to 
say what was the nature of the flaw in the 
member that gave way. We wish to 
avoid anything that might appear like an 
attempt to anticipate the result of the 
investigations that will be made in every 
possible direction to ascertain the real 
cause or causes of the failure, and in 
stating below the condition of the tie- 
rod and of the other portions of the 
ironwork that have fallen, we are actuated 
chiefly by the desire to place the facts 
before our readers and to put them in a 





position to form an opinion as to. the 


s 
bd 





effects of time upon metal structures. go 
far as indicated by the example under 
consideration. 

We have already stated that, at the tine 
when the roof was built, welds necessarily 
occurred in important tension members 
such as tie-rods, and we have good reasons 
for suggesting that the bar upon which 
so much depended at Charing Cross 
probably failed at a joint of this descrip- 
tion. Examination of one broken end 
of the bar in question makes this sug. 
gestion anything but unlikely. In the 
area of 15°9 sq. in. there are three 
portions with a lustrous fracture. Two 
of these are dis symmetrically 
on either side of the vertical axis, the 
base of the segment in each case being 
at an angle of about 40 deg. with the 
same axis, and extending from the top 
to a little below the centre. The third 
portion indicating recent rupture is of 
smaller area, and the base of this segment 
is perpendicular to the vertical axis, the 
distance from the chord to the circum- 
ference of the circle being about one- 
sixth of the diameter. The collective 
area of the three portions of the sec- 
tion representing sound metal is barely 
6 sq. in, Inside these three areas 
there is a portion roughly of tri- 
angular form, the surface of the metal 
being corroded, and having very much the 
appearance of a defective weld, and in the 
middle of the triangle is a darker area, 
where the metal is not only seriously 
corroded, but presents small cavities. 
Viewed from the side the broken end of 
the bar has a uniform inclination of about 
45 deg., resembling that of a scarf weld. 

Whatever may be discovered concern- 
ing the condition of the wall foundation, 
the condition of the broken tie-rod is 
quite sufficient to prove that the roof 
must have been in a most critical state 
at the time of the disaster, and indeed 
for some considerable period before that 
occurrence. Without saying that the tie- 
bar was the originating cause, we are 
satisfied that a comparatively small dis- 
turbance would be sufficient to sever the 
sound portions of the metal. The only 
wonder is that they should have remained 
intact so long as they did. 

In his evidence before the coroner on 
Monday, the foreman in charge of the 
roof repairs stated that “a diagonal 
brace had cracked almost in the centre 
of the roof.” It is by no means clear 
whether this bar gave way before or after 
the severance of the tie-rod. If before, 
it may have occasioned the “ undue 
strain upon the tie-rod” mentioned 1" 
the official statement of the railway 
company, and we ought to know, if 
possible, why it cracked. If after the 
occurrence, it would obviously be 1 
consequence of the tie-rod failure, a1! 
therefore of no special significance. _ 

The general condition of the fallen iron- 
work is another matter of interest ( 
architects. Without exception the mets! 
is seriously corroded, and_has suffered 
much for want of paint. The surface 0! 
the tie-rod was eaten away and pitted b) 
rust to the extent of something like @ 
} in. in places, while the lower sone 
of the wind screen, the main rib, aud 
the purlins had suffered seriously. “ed 
paint adhering to them could be ee , 
off in strips and showed rust on the weet 
next to the iron. As a striking examp' 
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of the extent to which the ironwork 
has deteriorated since it was first erected, 
we may point to the fact that the web 
of the main rib, originally 4 in. thick, has 
dwindled down to a thickness of little 
more than perhaps ,°, in. Several 
holes had been knocked clean through 
this web, and in one place a tee-bar of 
about 3 in. by 3 in. had been driven 
through the web, the end projecting for 
a length of some feet. The seriously 
corroded condition of the roof had been 
known for some time past to the directors 
of the railway company, and the cleaning 
and repainting — in progress at 
the time of the disaster prove that they 
were taking measures to prevent the 
further disintegration of the work. From 
what we have seen, however, it is manifest 
that something more than mere painting 
was required, 

In conclusion, we may mention that on 
inspecting a portion of the box girder 
formerly at the bottom of the wind 
screen we noticed that, while the outside 
was much corroded, the surfaces of the 
metal inside the girder had suffered very 
little, and in the portions we were able 
to examine were still covered for the 
greater part by the original mill scale. 
Although not conclusive testimony, the 
circumstance may tend to reassure archi- 
tects as to the fate of iron and steel 
members placed in dry walls where they 
are shielded from direct exposure to the 
atmosphere. 

Se 


NOTES. 


Last week we commented 
on the rights of parties 
where a subsidence has been 
caused by mining operations under roads ; 
this week an important question has been 
raised in the Law Courts in connexion 
with the reservoirs which have been con- 
structed by the Corporation of Man- 
chester for the water supply of that city. 
The action was brought by the corpora- 
tion against the defendants, who were 
lessees and owners of certain coal seams, 
for an injanction and damages for sub- 
sidence caused in the reservoirs from 
the defendants’ mining operations. The 
defence was twofold ; in the first place 
the defendants asserted that the plamtiff 
corporation had purchased the land 
subject to the mining rights, and that as 
far as concerned the workings within 
40 vds. of the reservoirs they had been 
given the opportunity of treating for a 
purchase of the miming rights, but had 
refused to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity. As to the workings at a greater 
distance than 40 yds. the defendants 
alleged that. there was no right in the 
pleintiffs to support. These issues neces- 
sitited a trial extending over many days, 
but in the result the corporation failed 
in their action. The Court held that as 
regards the workings within 40 yds., 
as the plaintiffs had not availed them-. 
selves of the terms of the statute which 
regulated their ers, the Waterworks 
Clanses Act, 7, and treated for the 
purchase of the rights, they were without 
trenedy, and as regards the workings 
outside that dimit which are defined 
by the same Act, the corporation had no 
Tigits, as their Private Act had not 
extended the limits.. This is another 


Waterworks 
and 
Mining Rights, 


exsmple of the drawbacks attending ‘ 


municipal enterprise, and before long, we 
fancy, the ratepayers must become alive 
to the disadvantages attending a system 
which renders them liable as share- 
holders with unlimited liability and with 
no control. 





xowy  £ Would not recommend 
Localities, @nyone who is not a lawyer 
to read the lengthy judgment 
of the Court of Appeal in the case of 
Rushmer v. Polsue & Alfieri, Limited, 
important though these judgments are. 
The point at issue was whether a house- 
holder can obtain an injunction to prevent 
annoyance—in the present case the 
working of printing machines—when he 
lives in a mechanical neighbourhood. 
In other words, is the nuisance, we use 
the word in a legal sense, to be regarded, 
bearing in mind the standard of the 
neighbourhood ? “What would be a 
nuisance in Belgrave-square would not 
necessarily be so in Bermondsey,” was 
once said by the judges in a leading case. 
In the present case the result of the 
judgment seems to be that, while the 
standard of the neighbourhood must be 
regarded as the primary test, that 
standard does not allow a thing to be 
done so as to injure a dweller in the 
locality, if it is, so to say, an extension 
of the standard. In other words, you 
cannot, if you go and live in a locality 
chiefly occupied by printing works, com- 
plain of a normal noise of a machinery, 
but you may of a noise from works 
more than, and in excess of, the general 
quantity of noise. 





e , ,A curtous little legal point 
Pe ed in connexion with the roads 

came before the Divisional 
Court last week for decision in The King 
v. Somers ; ex parte The General Estates 
Company. The justices, under sect. 36 
of the Highway Act, 1862, had made 
an order that a certain private or occupa- 
tion road should be diclaned to be a high- 
way repairable by the inhabitants at 
large. The General Estates Company 
moved to set aside the order on the 
grounds that it was wltra vires, and that 
the terms of the section had not been 
complied with. It appeared that the 
company by a deed of conveyance given 
to their predecessors in title had acquired 
a right of way over this portion of the 
road, which adjoined a private road of 
which they were freeholders, in considera- 
tion of a money payment and an obligation 
on their part to keep the road in repair, 
of this right of way, were “ occupiers ” 
of the road within the meaning of the 
section, and that their consent had not 
been obtained. The Court decided that 
the section denoted persons having such 
an interest in the as would be affected 


by an increase in the traffic—.e., owners 


of land or occupiers of property abutting 
upon the poor een that it did not 


extend to persons having a mere right of 
way. 





5 A SATISFACTORY sign of the 
Committee on times is given by the ap- 
Concrete-Steel nointment of a Reinforced 
Concrete Committee by the Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects, and the 


Institution of Civil Engimeers and the 





Institution of Mechanical Engineers in 


and they contended that they, in respect | 


decision to invite the co-operation of the’ 





the investigation of the important subject 
indicated. The work of the Science 
Standing Committee of the Institute has 
done much to emphasise the intimate 
connexion of science with art in archi- 
tectural practice, and there is reason for 
congratulation in the fact that architects 
and engineers are to join in considering 
the properties and uses of concrete- 
steel. From the very first architects 
have taken strong interest in this new 
material; civil engineers have followed 
suit; and in course of time we may 
expect mechanica] engineers to discover 
its great adaptability to the require- 
ments of manufactories and workshops. 





Mucu difference of opinion 

doom undoubtedly prevails as to 
the value of various familiar 

aggregates for concrete to be used in 
fire-resisting construction. With the 
object of throwing light upon this 
question, an experimental fire and water 
test was undertaken in October last by 
the British Fire Prevention Committee: 
For the purpose of the investigation, 
seven floor slabs were prepared with the 
following aggregates:—furnace slag, 
broken brick, broken granite, burnt 
ballast, coke breeze, furnace clinker, 
and Thames ballast. The proportions of 
the concrete were 1 part Portland cement, 
2 parts sand, and 3 parts aggregate 
for all the slabs except those in which 
burnt ballast and coke breeze were used, 
the proportions in these being 1 part 
of Portland cement to 5 parts of aggre- 
gate. Upon examination of the slabs 
after exposure to fire for three hours at 
temperatures ranging up to 1,800 degrees 
Fahrenheit, followed by the application of 
water for two minutes, the results were 
found to be very divergent, and in some 
cases decidedly unexpected. Those who 
desire full particulars will find them in the 
official report issued by the Committee, 
and we must content ourselves here with 
a brief reference to the chief lesson 
to be drawn from the test—that Thames. 
ballast is an unsuitable and entirely 
unreliable material for fite-resisting con- 
struction. The slab made with this 
aggregate was cracked across in numerous 
places, and curved downwards about 
2 in.; the under-surface exhibited had 
cracks in all directions, and much of the 
concrete was washed off by water. 
These results are in striking contrast 
to the evidences offered by the coke 
breeze and burnt ballast slabs, which 
showed no cracks either on the top or the 
bottom surface, were not curved down- 
wards at all, and only suffered in places 
from the effect of the water application. 
Although the tests are by no means con- 
clusive,,they seem to point to the fact 


that intrinsically weak aggregates are — 


better for resisting fire than strong 
aggregates. 





Some experiments carried out 
for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the viour of various. 
well-known materials of construction 
are described in the paper read last week 


Shear 
Tésts. 


by Mr. E. G. Izod before the Institution - 


of Mechanical Engineers. In tests rela~ 
tive to shear the most troublesome 


hindrance -to accuracy is elongation of 


the onter fibres of the specimens under 


examination. and to obviate ys 
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disadvantage as far as possible the author 
employed a special form of shearing 
device, consisting essentially of two 
hardened steel plates with cutting edges 
between which slides a third — 
plate, so that the opposite edges shal 
induce nearly perfect shear. Even with 
this apparatus, however, it was impos- 
sible to prevent a certain amount of 
stretching, which affected the fibres for 
about } in. on each side of the shearing 
— The. materials examined include 

ifferent qualities and alloys of cast iron, 
wrought iron, steel. copper and alumi- 
nium, and four descriptions of timber, 
these being tested across and along the 
grain. The results point to the fact 
that there is no general law governing 
the ratio of tensile strength to shearing 
strength. Crystalline metals, or those 
with little or no elongation, are shown to 
be stronger in shear than under tensile 
stress by from 20 per cent. to 25 per 
cent., and ductile metals may be anything 
from 0 to 50 per cent. weaker in shear 
than in tension. For timber the results 
showed the ultimate shearing strength 
to be from 33 per cent. to 53 per cent. 
of the ultimate tensile strength across 
the grain, and from 5:5 per cent. to 10-4 
per cent. along the grain. The results 
are tabulated and plotted in convenient 
manner, and they ought to be appreciated 
by all who are interested in the strength 
of materials. 


In his presidential address 
to the Birmingham Local 
Section of the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers, Professor Threlfall 
discussed several interesting problems in 
electro and electro-thermal chemistry. 
He stated that the fixation of nitrogen 
by electrical means would become an 
important industry in the future when 
the nitrate deposits in Chili begin to be 
exhausted. Nitric acid can now be 
made electrically at practically the same 
price as that manufactured from Chili 
saltpetre. The author described the in- 
vestigations of Dr. Ludwig on the effects 
of heating carbon to very high tempera- 
tures under great pressures. When the 
carbons were in hydrogen at a pressure 
of 1,500 atmospheres it was found impos- 
sible to maintain a continuous are 
between them, as the carbon at very 
high temperatures became non-conduct- 
ing. As it cooled it became conducting, 
and so an intermittent arc was formed. 
When the carbon, at a pressure of 2,000 
atmospheres, was cooled suddenly by 
means of a jet of water it was converted 
into a transparent medium, which however 
was not diamond. Professor Threlfall 
also described his own researches in the 
same field. Reasoning on the analogous 
relations between the properties of 
diamond and sulphur, he calculated that 
in order to make large diamond crystals 
it would be necessary to obtain pressures 
of at least 10.000 atmospheres. In this 
case the rate of cooling would probably 
be quite immaterial. He pointed out 
that the problem of making cubic carbon 
crystals was much easier, as at high 
pressures carbon vapour probably con- 
denses in this form. These . crystals 
would be useful as an abrasive. He also 
described the novel process invented 
by Elihu Thomson for making silica 
tubes. A carbon rod is buried in suitable 


Electro- 
Chemistry. 





sand, and a lagge electric current¥is sent 
through it. The heat developed round 
the conductor fuses the sand grains to- 
gether, and so a tube is formed round the 
carbon which can easily be smoothed 
by a carborundum wheel. In appearance 
these tubes are similar to white vitreous 
earthenware, but they do not break 
even when heated red hot and dropped 


into water. 





EXPERIENCE at the Dover 
Harbour Works has de- 
monstrated in a striking 
manner the remarkable physical pro- 
perties of the Tasmanian blue gum 
(Eucalyptus globulus), which is probably 
the strongest and most durable timber 
in the world, It certainly is denser 
than any other wood, having the specific 
gravity of 1.2. and is practically mmper- 
vious to the attack of the teredo. These 
facts have only been recognised by 
timber experts within the last few 
months, and it is well that they should 
be generally known. So far as the 
works at Dover are concerned, the chief 
value of the blue gum piles from a 
constructive standpoint was that, while 
Oregon pine piles could not be driven 
in deep water subject to strong currents 
unless weighted at the end with iron, 
the piles employed required no such 
assistance. Further, owing to their im- 
munity from injury by the teredo and 
to the great strength of the timber, 
most of these piles have been in con- 
tinuous use for more than four years, 
and some of them have been driven three 
or four times in different positions. 
We learn from Mr. W. Heyn, the timber 
expert of Messrs. 8. Pearson & Sons, that 
tests very carefully made show that 
the Tasmanian wood will sustain about 
double the weight that can be carried by 
English oak, and will even regain its 
elasticity after having been subjected to 
loads equal to the breaking weight of oak. 


Tasmanian 
Blue Gum. 





CoTTaGE exhibitions seem 

Exhibition, likely to be one of the 
Ceveleys- hopular entertainments of 
next year. Following upon the com- 
petititive exhibitions in several dif- 
ferent districts proposed by the Rural 
Housing Reform Association (already 
mentioned in our pages), we have now 
the prospectus of a cottage exhibition to 
be held at Cleveleys, in Lancashire, from 
July to September of next year, which 
professes to be a kind of continuation of 
that at Letchworth. We notice, however, 
that in offering prizes for four different 
classes of cottages, they have in the first 
two classes not specified any limit of 
cost, but offered the prize for “ the best 
and most economical cottage, or (in 
Class II.) pair of cottages, to be built 
in accordance with the by-laws of the 
Thornton Urban District Council.” This 
is a great deal wiser than specifying a 
sum which (as we saw at Letchworth) 
every competitor professes to be able 
to build his cottage for. In the other 
two classes the sum of 180%. is named 
as the limit of cost for a single cottage, 
and 350/. for a pair of cottages; this 
also seems to be a lesson frem Letch- 
worth, where the exhibition went to 
prove that a. 150/., cottage of durable 


specially advantageous conditions. We 
notice that among the conditions j:, 
regard to the competition in Classes [|| 
and IV., the competitors will be required 
to declare, before the Opening of the 
exhibition, the “ee (including builder's 
—, — nly “a under similar condi- 
ions, they wi prepared to duplicat 
their exhibit. There i abo to be : ner 
petition, comprised under Class V.. for 
the best laid-out garden. 





Ir is stated that the Duke 
Teengbem Bal, of Sutherland is about to 
present his seat in Stafford- 
shire to the County Council for the pur- 
poses of a technical college. The mansion 
was built in the earlier half of the XVIIIth 
century after the model of Buckingham 
House, St. James’s Park, but was con- 
siderably altered and improved by 
Holland for the first Marquis of Stafford 
(obiit 1803). Subsequent improvements 
upon an extensive scale were carried out 
by Sir Charles Barry, who refaced the 
cemented brickwork of the exterior, 
added the cornice and balustrades and 
the belvedere tower, and greatly embel- 
lished the details of the old building 
which contained the reception-rooms. 
Barry added also the grand entrance-hall 
and the semicircular corridor giving 
access to the state-rooms, designed the 
wing containing the private apartments, 
and, laying out the gardens, effected a 
notable transformation of the house 
and its surroundings. Trentham Hall 
is identified with the “Italian Palace” 
described in “ Lothair ” by Lord Beacons- 
field, and its beautiful park, extending 
over 500 acres, watered by the Trent, is a 
favourite resort of holiday-makers from 
the districts around. Launcelot Brown 
laid out the greater portion of the 
grounds; his work at the house was 
superseded by that of his relative 
Holland—see Watts’s Seats, etc., 1779, 
and Ackermann’s Repository, 1824. 





In the course of some exca- 
Bushen Castle, vations which are being 

made for a structural repair 
of the ancient castle have been found the 
remains of a minting-house, with its 
furnace, broken crucibles, and some 
“ Derby ” coins. Rushen Castle, at one 
time the principal fortress in the island, 
was built in 945 by Guttred, son and 
successor of Orry, Prince of Denmark, 
and second of the twelve petty kings, 
called Orries, who reigned over the 
island. The castle, which in many 
respects is similar to that at Elsinore. 
quadrangular on plan with square towers 
on the sides ; the beep was converted into 
a prison, and within the area were 


erected lodgi for the lieutenant- 
governor, buildings for the numerous 
courts a ining to the civil goveri- 


ment. fty embattled wall and # fosse 
surround the castle, which 1s a 
defended by a glacis of stone mas’)" 

i inal Wolsey 
i by _— Edward, 


Earl of Derby. A drawbri from the 
castle crosses the river which flows 
th Castletown, and the pit « the 
lis has recently been vered. 
Sir John Stanley, K.G., obtained, t” . 
Henry BV., a grant, by liege homage, 





materials. cannot be built except under 


of the island 


and lordship of Man. 
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descendants were the Earls of Derby, 
Lords of Man, and after the decapitation 
of James, seventh earl of that house, in 
1651, his widow Charlotte (née de la 
Tremouille) gallantly defended Rushen 
Castle against the Parliamentary forces, 
to whom, however, the commander of 
the garrison, Receiver-General William 
Christian, ultimately surrendered. 


At the Dowdeswell Galle 
Doriey is a collection of alee. 
colours, under the title “ At 
Home and Abroad,” by Miss Winifred R. 
Roberts, a lady artist whose name is 
new to us, but of whom more is likely to 
be heard. They are mostly small works, 
all landscapes, some of them very slight 
and sketchy ; but even the slighter ones 
show a true feeling for landscape effect, 
colour and composition. No. 1 in the 
catalogue, “Florence—a rift in the 
clouds,” is one of the sketchy ones, but 
it at once arrests attention by its freedom 
and P aga Two drawings on separate 
stands, larger and more highly finished 
than most of the others—‘ Sunset 
Time” and “ Forest Lovers” (44, 45), 
show that the lighter and more hasty style 
of the others arises from no inability to 
produce a finished landscape picture. The 
“ forest lovers” are the trees with bare 
stems which stand out against the sky. 
Among the others we may mention 
especially “First of the Morning— 
Riviera” (67), a beautiful effect of 
bright morning light among trees; 
“Havre” (18), a sketch of part of the 
port and the old warehouses; “‘ Near 
Rougham, Norfolk” (27); “‘ A Cheshire 
Stream” (40); “From Sunningdale 
Links” (62), a small sketch which has 


in it the making of a fine picture; 
and “The Fountain, Necton , Nor- 


folk” (81). The exhibition is a very 
interesting one, and quite justifies its 
existence. 





, Mz. N. H. J. WestLake has 

“iia Grade” been lately occupied with 
“ing 4 series of pictures for a 
“Via Crucis,” commissioned by Mr. 
8. Taprell Holland for the Church of the 
Holy Cross at Watford, which our 
readers will remember is one of the best- 
known works of the late Mr. J. F. Bentley. 
These were on view on Wednesday and 
Thursday. The “ fourteen stations ” are 
shown, painted in tempera on copper. 
In some cases Mr. Westlake has departed 
from the accepted tradition in painting of 
these subjects. The sepulchre, which is 
shown in the last picture, and which is 
usually represented as a simple cave, 
has been treated in a more architectural 
manner with a carved stone archi- 
trave to the door. This is probably a 
correct interpretation; Egyptian and 
Assyrian sepulchres are generally ela- 
borate, and the Jews followed their 
custom a good deal in such matters. 
The pictures, which are quiet and dignified 
in conception, form an interesting series. 
Perhaps the most successful from the 
point of view of the painter are the two 
cepicting the second fall and the cruci- 
fixion. The gilt frames used are copied 
om a ial design made by ‘the late 
Mr. Bentley, and are well suited to the 
pictures, ere is also on view a fine 


THE EXHIBITION OF ANCIENT 
ABRUZZESE ART AT CHIETI. 


Tue fashion set by the promoters of the 
exhibition of ancient Sienese art, which was 
noticed in these columns a year and a half 
ago (Builder, June 11, 1904, p. 628), has 
been followed in other parts of Italy durin 
the present year. I have already dealt wi 
the exhibition of Italo-Byzantine sacred art at 
Grottaferrata (Builder, f bo 3, 1905, p. 592), 
and I now propose to describe shortly the 
exhibition of ancient Abruzzese art at Chieti, 
reserving for another occasion a notice of the 
exhibition of the art of the Marches which 
has been held at Macerata during the 
summer and autumn. The Chieti exhibition 
did not open until May 31, and closed at the 
end of October; owing to this, and to the 
fact that Chieti lies rather away from the 
ordinary tourist route, it has probably not 
been visited by many British travellers, so 
that an account of it may be of some interest. 

The exhibits were divided into four main 
sections, devoted to (1) furniture and iron 
and copper work; (2) majolica; (3) gold- 
smith’s and silversmith’s work; and (4) 
tapestries, embroideries, and lace. A com- 
oe and comprehensive catalogue was pub- 
ished, the lack of illustrations in which is 
compensated for by the fact that a large 
number of excellent photographs of the most 
important objects have been taken by the 
official photographer of the Ministry of 
Public Instruction.* 

The first section included a few fine casse 
nuziali (chests for containing the bride’s 
trousseau) of the end of the XVIth century, 
with good carvings in relief, representing 
vintage and hunting scenes, etc., some very 
fine specimens of copper and iron work, the 
latter mostly belonging to a large collection 
formed by Count Cesare Pace of Massa 
d’Albe, near Avezzano, which is now in the 
possession of the Museo Artistico Industriale 
at Rome, and comprising locks and keys, door- 
handles and knockers, etc. There were also 
shown here a few of the finest tapestries from 
Pescocostanzo, which, strictly speaking, 
belonged to the fourth section, and three 
pictures on wood, almost the only representa- 
tives of pictorial art in the whole exhibition, 
one of which, bearing the date 1408, repre- 
sents a somewhat rare subject—the Madonna 
quenching the thirst of the souls in pur- 

atory with the milk from her own breasts. 
The author is unknown, but the expression 
of the Madonna is fine, and not at all of a 
conventional or borrowed type. 

The second section was a very large one, 
comprising over 1,200 specimens of majolica, 
and occupying five rooms. The ceramic art 
in the fs which had its centre in the 
village of Castelli, situated not far from the 
Gran Sasso d'Italia, about twenty-five miles 
south of Teramo, made its appearance rather 
later than at Urbino, Pesaro, and Faenza, 
and flourished when their art was already in 
decadence, in the XVIIth and XVIIIth .cen- 
turies. The best artists, the Grue, the 
Gentile, the po rage handed on the 
tradition from father to son, and it is not by 
any means yet extinct, for a member of the 
last-named family showed a fine collection of 
modern imitations of the old style. Un- 
fortunately for those who desired to study 
the history of the development of the ceramic 
art in the Abruzzi, it was not found possible 
to persuade the owners of the chief collec- 
tions to allow the objects they exhibited to 
be dispersed; it was therefore necessary to 
abandon any idea of arranging the specimens 
in chronological order, except in Room Vu 
which contained a selection from the Museo 
di 8, Martino, at Naples. Room VI. was in 

t part occupied by the collection of Baron 
Tiesendi 196 specimens), while Baron de 
Riseis, of Naples, was another of the prin- 
cipal contributers. The lack of systematic 
arrangement was especially to be deplored, 
inasmuch as the origin of the school of 
Castelli is unknown, while, to the « 
visitor, the study of the exhibition was 
rendered difficult and somewhat unprofitable. 
(See the remarks of Sig. Mariani in Rassegna 
@ Arte, 1905, 110.) a 
From the majolica the visitor passed to 





ne these and other of 
iRiidings of interest can fad at moderate 


A catalogue of about 3,000 of 


the third section—the goldsmith’s and silver- 
smith’s work—and here it was plain that the 
promoters of the exhibition had not left the 
objects in the second section unclassified from 
~~ lack of capacity. 

ere the work of each of the various 
schools was arranged in chronological order— 
the schools.of Aquila, of Sulmona, of Teramo, 
and of Guardiagrele. Many of the objects 
shown bore a contempor mark consistin 
of the name (abbreviated) of the place in whi 
they were made, and sometimes an inscrip- 
tion giving particulars of the artist or of 

rson or persons who the work to 

done. y were exclusively ebjects of 
ecclesiastical use—mainly processional crosses, 
chalices, arid reliquaries, with a preponderance 
of the former, of which, indeed, there were 
more than seventy, all of them fine specimens 
of their kind. 

The earliest crosses the XIIIth and early 
XIVth centuries) belong to the school of 
Sulmona; they are made of thin plates of 
gilt bronze er copper, with a nucleus of 
wood, and preserve the traditional Byzantine 
forms. But progress in the goldsmith’s art 
seems to have beem here comparatively rapid, 
and the finest work of the school is to be 
seen in the chalice, paten, and pastoral staff 
made by one Ciccarello di Francesco, and 
ee to the cathedral of Sulmona by 

nnocent VII. when he became Pope. The 
material is silver-gilt, and the execution is 
of great beauty, the small enamelled fields 
which form a part of the decoration being 
especially good. In the XVth century decora- 
tion in relief began to take the place of 
enamels, while the XVIth century wi 
the decadence of the school. 

The school of Teramo has some fine works 
to show, ranging over a similar period; that 
of Aquila, on the other hand, appears to 
have begun later, most of its productions not 
being earlier than the XVIth century. 

The climax of the goldsmith’s art in the 
Abruzzi is marked, however, by the works 
of Nicola di Guardiagrele, an artist of the 
first half of the XIVth century. His finest 
work, the silver altar front in the cathedral 
at Teramo, in 1433 and — in 
1448, containing thirty-five panels with 
figures in relief, and many small enamels, 
was not sent to the exhibition; but four pro- 
cessional crosses, those of Lanciano (1422), 
Guardiagrele (1431), Monticchio (1433), and 
Aquila (1434), gave a good idea of his skill. 
They are v similar, but fine in invention, 
and of great beauty of execution; the figures 
are well modelled in high relief,* while the 
background is formed by decorative patterns 
in low relief; coloured enamels are also em- 
ployed, so that the splendour of the whole 
ae | the wealth of detail are remarkable. 
Two monstrances, one from Francavilla 
(1413), and one from Atessa (1418), show 
Nicola at a slightly earlier stage of hi 
development, in which his art is slightly less 
elaborate—two small Gothic tabernacles with 
delicate tracery. 

As a painter he was not successful—a 
Madonna by him in the same room, on wood, 
cannot be said to be a work of any im- 
portance; but it is the only known picture 
from his hand. His last dated work is a 
silver bust of S. Justinus (1455), the patron 
of Chieti, preserved in the cathedral, much 
spoilt by restoration in the XVIIIth century. 

him sprang a whole school of artists, 
taking their name from Guardiagrele, a small 
town some twenty miles to south of 
Chieti. 

Of illuminated manuscripts there were very 
few—only four—but all of them of great 
beauty. The finest was the missal given to 
the cathedral of Chieti by Guido de’ Medici, 
the second archbishop of the diocese (1528- 
1537), whose arms and name are inserted. 
It was executed either for Cardinal Giovanni 


*It may be well to give a short description of 
the two crosses of Guard and Aquila, which 
are almost exactly alike, though in the latter enamel 
is more f used. Upon one side the figure 
of ae t the centre, the en- 


E tues, which forma 
the transition to the staff by which the cross was 
The other crosses differ slightly in 

, for example, having the 
coronation of the Virgin respectively below 








design for a gold monstrance made by the 
artist for the Duke of Norfolk. 


and be had at 

i to the Gabinetto Setogeaticn 
ah Ministero Publica Istruzione, 1, Via in 
ta was published in 1904. 


above the Christ in glory. 
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Borgia, nephew of Pope Alexander VI. 
(between 1492 and 1494), or, in part, at least, 
for Cardinal Ludovico Borgia (between 
December 22, 1536, and July, 1537).* The 
cathedral possesses another missal, which was 
formerly at Guardiagrele, illuminated per- 

s by a local artist, of the end of the 
X1IVth century. The other two were—a 
MS. of the Old and New Testaments, with 
notes and an index written by S. Giovanni 
da Capestrano (a Franciscan friar who led 
the crusade against the Hussites in Bohemia 
in the XVth century), to whom it was given 
by Pope Callixtus III., and a fine office for 
nuns’ use, known as the Uffizio della Beata 
Cristina, and belonging to the Municipality 
of Aquila. i 

To the same section belonged the medieval 
coins, medals, and seals, of which a small 
collection was exhibited. 

The fourth section consisted of (1) 
tapestries, the best of which come from Pes- 
cocostanzo, twenty miles south-east of 
Sulmona, and belong to the XVIIth and 
XVIIIth centuries. The designs are, as & 
rule, decorative, but there was one curious 
specimen in the first room of the end of the 
XVIth century, with a representation of 
the Siege of Troy, formed by the super- 
position of stuffs of various colours sewn on 
to the fabric, some of the details being filled 
in in black on a white ground. (2) Laces 
and embroideries, of which, again, many 
belong to Pescocostanzo. 

In both classes it is noticeable that the 
decorative patterns employed are often Greek 
patterns broken down. 

A less important section (the fifth) was 
formed by sculptures in w and stone, 
the former nearly all coloured and gilded, 
while the sixth, and last, section was 
devoted to modern reproductions of old lace, 
oe majolica, ironwork, etc.—industries 
which seem to be tlourishing and to be doing 
good work. 

The exhibition was well housed and well 
arranged, and there was plenty of room to 
see the objects to advantage. But the muni- 
cipal palace, in which it was held, is a 
modern building, with no pretence to archi- 
tectural interest. It was, further, a pit 
that it was found to displace an 
temporarily store the i collec- 
tions belonging to the city, as there would 
not otherwise have been sufficient space. 
Archeology was, indeed, rly represented, 
a fine set of the coins of Hadria (Atri) being 
almost the only exhibit of any note in this 
direction. 

The exhibition was, however, of consider- 
able importance and interest, and the pro- 
moters of it deserve much praise for their 
labours. 

To the influence and active interest of 
the Archbishop of the diocese must be 
attributed the magnificent show of crosses, 
reliquaries, and other objects of value in the 
third section, a considerable proportion of 
which belong to the churches which are under 
his authority. Tuomas ASHBY, JUN. 


EXHIBITION OF SMOKE-ABATEMENT 
APPLIANCES. 


In connexion with the Conference arranged 
by the Royal Sanitary Institate and the 
Coal Smoke Abatement Society an exhibition 
of smoke-abatement appliances was held last 
week in the hall of the Royal Horticultural 
Society at Westminster. The exhibits were 
not very numerous, nor did they cover the 
whole range of the subject of smoke-abate- 
ment as outlined by the organisers of the 
exhibition. The only section which could be 
regarded as at all adequately represented was 
that of gas and its uses for lighting, heating, 
and cooking. Electrical applicances were not 
as conspicucus as one would have expected. 
There were few open domestic fires, and 
boilers and radiators for heating buildings by 
hot water and steam were not, as far as 
we could see, represented by a single exhibit. 

The first stall was occupied by gas appli 
ances made by Messrs. Parkinson and WB. 
Cowan, to whom two bronze medals were 





“The former theory is sustained by Bertaux in 
the Révue de Vart ancienne et moderne, the latter 
by De Laurentiis (the president of the commi 

the exhibition) in & commemorative number of a 
publication entitled Feri# Latina, which appeared 
at Chieti on the occasion of the opening of the 


exhibition. 





awarded for -cookers and yment gas- 

meters. The’ South M Te Gas A 
exhibited a photometer for megan 

8 ln gas-burners. Two bronze meda 


were given to the Imperial Stove Company 


(Leamington Spa) for -cookers 
stoves with enclosures, and 
the same company showed the ‘‘ Cyclone” 


stove. The Cannon Iron Fo es (Deep- 
fields, near Bilston) had an in collec- 
tion of gas-stoves of various kinds, and 
received four bronze medals for gas-cookers, 
a gas. washing-boiler for domestic use, a pre- 
payment gas-meter, and a simple device for 
i air su to gas-stoves and 
fires. The Richmond Stove and Meter 
Com (Warrington) had a large stand, 
divided by partitions into a number of rooms 
(including a hall, dining-room, drawing-room, 
bedroom, and kitchen), which were fitted 
with gas-stoves and fires of various kinds. 
Bronze medals were obtained for their griller 
with a firebrick radiator, and for the 
‘Tlford” gas-fire, which is made so that 
the various parts can be easily removed, 
and is way A with = vy agen 2A bed 
regulatin, supply of gas and air 
burner. SThe cast-iron stove, exhibited by 
this firm, for burning coke or anthracite, 


water-heater in connexion with ‘Spe cooking- 


deserves mention for the simplicity of its 
design. 
Hoears William Sugg & Co. showed 


their system of high-pressure incandescent 
gas lighting (driven by a hot-air engine) in 
operation, some of the shown being 
of 1,000 candle-power; low- incan- 
descent gas-burners were shown, and a 
bronze medal was received by the firm for 
-cooking apparatus. Messrs. > 
Russell, & Co. (Warrington) had a large 
exhibit of  gas-heating appliances, and 
received a bronze medal for their ‘“‘ Rapid” 
water-heater with safety-tap. Appliances for 
lightin and heating were also shown ty Mr. 
m. haul and at the next stand Mr 
Joseph Nutting exhibited his ingenious gas 
cooking-stoves, fitted with V-shaped tu 
copper boilers and overhead hot-water tanks, 
the waste heat from the steve being used to 
raise the temperature of the water. Messrs. 
A. E. Podmore & Co. exhibited (in opera- 
tion) their ‘‘ High-power Low-pressure Re- 
cuperative Incandescent Self-intensifying Gas 
Lamps”; this is a long name for a little 


fitting, but certainly the lamp rg to be 
both useful and economical; all the details 
have been carefully considered in order to 
render the lamp dust-proof and to increase 
the life of the mantles and chimneys. Mr. 
Thomas Potterton received a bronze medal 
for his apparatus for hot-water services heated 
by gas, and the Davis Gas Stove Company 
received another for gas-cookers with auto- 
matic gas-tap and by-pass; the same firm 
showed a large variety of gas-stoves and 
fires, one or two of which were of better 
Mathiesons (Armley) had aloo a good ele: 
a ns a - 
tion of gas-stoves and fires, among which 
two are worthy of special mention. The 
“Delft” is one of the best-desi o 
stoves which we have seen; the ironwork 
is simple, and the blue and white files add 
greatly to the effect. The ‘ Sheraton” is 
not quite so pleasing, but has received a 
bronze medal for the ventilatin ids with 
which it is fitted. A large ‘ odel Smoke- 
less Kitchen,” fitted up the Gas Light 
and Coke Company, was well worth seeing. 
To the architect the most. noticeable feature 
of the exhibits of gas stoves and fires is the 
wretched character of the designs in general. 
Nearly all are commonplace in shape, and 
covered with meretricious and meaningless 
ornament. Some of the exhibitors are 
evidently only just awaking to the fact that 
design will “pay,” while others still 
think that it has no commercial value. 
and there a tendency towards better things 
was noticeable, but, on the whole, the ex- 
hibition, however good it might be from the 
— point of view, was artistically a 


ure. 

The Westminster Electric I ornare. 
tion and the St. James's set ban H 
Electric Light Company, assisted by Messrs. 
erga an Phipps, & Co., had a large ex- 
hibit of agony appliances, ‘inclading — 

ves, an ”- an 

Deodoriser for purifying and (if ) per- 
fuming the air required for ventilating dining- 


elite” Air-filter and |. 








a ‘, — a eo mnclaty of ingenious 

Charles Cookson exhibited an ordinary 
hob-grate burning Se-ceke, iat special 
: of lighting the 
fire by pos pipe fitted with a Bunsen 


tf 


burner, with the gas service 
Messrs, Bratt, Colbran, & Co. showed a 
number of “H i” fires with different 
surrounds ; novelty was a sur- 
round of green ‘nosed Dutch tiles, 9 in. 


oo 3 without any metal-work. The 
rence was exhibited in operation 


by the Warming and Ventilating 
> with a number of stoves 
for anthracite and other fuel, and 
some gas-stoves. The “Florence” grate is 
fitted with rocking bars of peculiar shape, 


and at the time of our visit was burning 
e coal satisfactorily. The Coalbrook- 
( exhibited the “Bostel” fre- 
grate in o 3 this has a fire-basket hung 
on pivots, so that it can be tilted into various 
tions to alter the rate of combustion. 

: Doulton & Co, had a small exhibit of 
their faience, etc., including a sunk fire with- 
out any metal except the bottom grate. A 
bronze medal was awarded to the Eagle Range 
and Gas Stove Company for their automatic 
t-regulator and automatic indicator 

pers 


for . to the “Eagle” kitchen 
range ; be? exhibited the “Eagle 
Premier” domestic fire-grate with sliding 


operation by Mr. Samuel Firth, M.A., the 

inventor. 
A small for washing the smoke 
from an ic fire-grate was 
Smoke-Washing and 


Apparatus Company; an 

of the aratus. but 
adequate information about s and Mr. 
Williarn Thomas's ne Wildwm” = smokeless 


chimney was not available. 
Mr. Joseph W. Lovibond (Salisbury) ex- 
hibited various instruments for “measuring 


the colour of smoke,” etc., and was awarded 
a bronze medal for his simple “ Pocket Tinto- 
meter” for this g 

The Power-Gas ion Company re- 
ceived a silver medal for a model of the 
Mond Gas . with ammonia-recovery 
apparatus, and Messrs. Crossley Bros. 
bronze medal for. their Suction Gas Plant. 

Appliances for reducing the coal consump- 
tion in factory boilers were shown by 4 
number of firms. Messrs, Edward Bennis & 
Co. (Little Hulton, Bolton) gained a silver 
medal for their Patent Stoker - ~ —_ 
ing Compressed-Air Furnaces for cashire 
an and ~ medal for their 


bronze 
Improve Smokeless Chain-Grate Stoker. 


Another chain- stoker, made by Messrs. 
Babeock & (Renfrew) obtained a 
similar award. A bronze medal was also 
iven to the Sch Coal-Dust Firing 
& (St. ag vr ape their Coal-Dust 

.  Smoke-consuming bridges 
and other appliances for Lancashire boilers 


were essrs. Ham & Son 
(Lo aoe ), the British Gee cecnemsiant 
(Loughhnorege eer Company (Bermondsey), 
the Horsfall Destructor Compan (Leeds), 
the Smoke-Abolition Syndicate, the Courts- 


Turner : . Company (Manchester), 
and. "Messrs, Wilekemp (Wa 


andsworth); and 


h otographs d s of other appliances 
tor the same purpose were exhibited by other 


a ies medal was awarded to Mess'<. 
Sanders, Reh & Co. for their ingenious 
“ Ados” Automatic CO, er, which con- 
tinuously and automatically records on ® 
chart the ne of CO, in the fiue-gase' 
of boilers; and same firm’s “Phen. 
Indicating and Recording Draught Gans: 


rs were shown by the Hors- 

cl Deer prey (lt 

onpieaeee by Matthews & Yates 

This 7), exhausts the list of exhibitors. 

We to add that, at the time 0! Se 

i i oo ee im the lighting sector © 
made, 


. 
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THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH | The author cited various errors in the treat- proceeds, altering the work to obtain the 
ARCHITECTS, ment of windows due to the unsympathetic | effect aimed at as it progresses. In the 


An ordinary meeting of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects was held on Monday at 
No. 9, Conduit-street, Mr. John Belcher, 
A.R.A., presiding. 

Deceased Member, 

Mr. Alexander Graham, Hon. Secretary, 
said it was with much regret that he had to 
announce the death of Mr. H. H. Collins, 
District Surveyor for the Eastern District of 
the City of London. He was elected an 
Associate in 1859 and a Fellow in 1877. 
There were very few architects who were 
not acquainted with Mr. Collins, for they 
came before him professionally in many 
ways, and especially in his capacity of 
District Surveyor. Mr. Collins was a 
familiar figure, therefore, to all of them, and 
they much regretted that he had passed away. 
He had, however, left a good name amongst 
them. For many years Mr. Collins took an 
active part in the work of the Institute, and 
had always been an ardent supporter of its 
best interests. He moved that a letter of 
sympathy be sent to the family condoling with 
them on the loss they had sustained, and 
expressing the full appreciation of the mem- 
bers of the Institute of the merits and work 
of the deceased. 

Stained Glass. 

Papers were then read by Messrs. 
Alexander Gascoyne and A. J. Dix on 
“Stained Glass,” the following being 
abstracts :— 

Mr. Alexander Gascoyne, referring to 
examples that remain of old stained-glass 
work, said that, without attempting to copy 
deliberately, many lessons may be learnt from 
it. If once we can catch the spirit and 
feeling that inspired the early glaziers, and 
work it into modern requirements, we shall 
be progressing towards perfect work. No 
better model could be desired than the 
beautiful arrangement of the best XVth 
— glass—e.g., York Minster and Morley 
Church in Derbyshire. The windows in the 
north of the nave of Cologne Cathedral also 
afford excellent examples. Whether or not 
glass can be manufactured equal to the old 
glass is a matter of opinion; but by waiting 
and picking out the choicest sheets at the 
makers’, and carefully selecting these, results 
can be obtained which will compare favour- 
ably with the early windows. It is the 
inequalities, variations of thickness and 
colours, and accidental markings which give 
the depth and brilliancy to the glass, and 
upon their judicious employment depends the 
success of the work. In good work the 
cost of the glass rarely, if ever, enters into 
the consideration of the glazier: he chooses 
the various glass as the artist does his colours. 
Beautiful results can be obtained by giving 
a free rendering of the early principles, and 
by designing foliage or ornament to take 
the place of canopies and bases, without 
losing the feeling or character of the old 
glass. It is immaterial what particular style 
is adopted provided we allow our originality 
to develop that style, and produce stained 
glass which for charm of design and colour 
will adapt itself to the character of the 
building. The assistance architects can give 

in suggestions for the general schemes of 
windows cannot be over-estimated; their 
co-operation has produced in many instances 
most successful results. When the profession 
as a whole demand really good work, and 
encourage designers who are known to have 
the interests of their craft at heart, there 
will be no lack of beautiful work. But so 
long as the greatest demand is for the 
cheapest article, it cannot be expected that 
the domestic or ecclesiastical stained glass of 
this country can improve. A stained-glass 
window need not necessarily be expensive. 
It can be made simple in design, and there- 
tore not costly; but it does not follow that 
| is not in the best possible taste, and that 
‘he best material has not been used. The 
ithor impressed upon those designing stained 
lass for churches that the windows*have a 
‘ouble mission—they should form a beautiful 
‘ecoration and be devotional in feeling. The 
{gures introduced should be an aid, not a 
Lindrance, to devotion. Arouse the critical 
‘aealty, and no devotion is possible. To 
‘esign some windows much careful considera- 
tion is necessary ; really good work can hardly 
'e done unless the artist is personally in 
‘ympathy with the object of the design. 





artist. The designing of a church window 
should be a work of love, and the artist will 
not be satisfied unless the symbolism truly 
interprets the teaching. Stained glass for 
modern dwellings should be dulaned to form 
part of the decorative scheme; the building 
itself. should be seen before preparing designs. 
Rich colour schemes should be used with the 
reatest care. Simple treatment in white glass 
as been used by some architects with the most 
satisfactory results, harmonising admirably 
with any style of decoration. The import- 
ance of massing the design in domestic orna- 
mented glass cannot be over-estimated. 
Referring to the full-size detail drawing 
prepared to give the architect an idea as 
to the general effect of the leads, the author 
pointed out that this was not a working 
drawing ; a line drawing of the various shapes 
of the glass had to be prepared to guide the 
cutter m cutting the glass, and the glazier 
m piecing it together; unless every care was 
taken with this drawing all the architect's 
trouble might be lost. 

Mr. A. J. Dix, after explaining the differ- 
ence between stained and painted glass and 
defining the term “stained glass,” said what 
he proposed to deal with was the making of 
what is generally understood by a stained- 
glass window—i.e., the using of the material 
in such a way that shall interest and charm 
by a variety of design and combinations of 
colour in which it may be employed. A 
design for a stained-glass window may be in 
any medium and upon whatever material that 
most commends itself to the artist, even 
painted on glass in transparent colours, or of 
small pieces of the actual coloured glass 
itself put together like a mosaic. Nor is it 
even necessary that a design should be made 
at all; the cartoon may be drawn in the 
first instance, and a colour scheme for guid- 
ance in choosing the glass may be a coloured 
photograph of the cartoon, or a sketch to 
scale of the lead-work, coloured in, perfecting 
the scheme already in the mind and suggested 
by a possible rough sketch made before 
starting the cartoon. In the author’s opinion 
the highly-finished competitive design for a 
stained-glass window is a mistake, a 
delusion, a snare. An _ attractive design 
is by no means a guarantee of a good 
window. The capabilities of a maker of 
stained glass should be judged by his finished 
work and not by design. One very important 
point to observe is the architectural fitness of 
the design—i.e., its suitability as regards 
proportion, not only as a whole, but in detail. 
It should always treated in such a way 
that will keep the window subservient to 
the architecture, about which there need be 
no fear if a strict adherence be observed 
to the natural limitation of the material. 
The position and size of window should be 
thoroughly considered, as much detail is 
often thrown away and a broadness of effect 
missed by over-elaborating a window which 
is only seen from a distance; also the amount 
of light one may safely exclude without over- 
darkening the interior of the building should 
be considered. Having referred to the car- 
toon and skeleton drawing, the author went on 
on to speak of the selection of glass—perhaps 
the most interesting and absorbing stage in 
the work—and described the various colours 
or tones giving the most satisfactory results, 
and the method of their employment and 
arrangement. The practice of superimposing 
pieces of glass held together in one lead in 
two or even three layers, called plating, 
though occasionally a useful expedient, the 
author considered should not be resorted to 
until every resource had been exhausted to 
obtain the required colour or tone. As 
regards the best tint of white glass, one 
could not go wrong in choosing a tint so 
often found in early glass—i.e., a cool 
greenish hue. Describing the method of 
preparing and arranging the glass before 
painting, the author emphasised the import- 
ance of viewing the glass so prepared in a 
position against the light, as it will be in 
the window when finished. Now is the time 
to make any alteration desired. If the 
corrections are not made now before the work 
is painted, any offending pieces will be more 
reluctantly discarded at a later period. The 
whole making of a stained-glass window 
should be one of elimination, adding to, and 
correction, not only in the initial stage of 
the glass in its raw state, but as the work 





process of painting, and, in fact, at no 
period, should anything be taken for granted ; 
the work should be viewed in a perpendicular 
position, and from as great a distance in the 
studio as possible, and no advance made 
until at each and every stage nothing sug- 
gests itself that could possibly be improved 
upon. The author went on to describe the 
process of painting the glass, the pigments 
employed, the firing, leading, etc.; and, in 
conclusion, he referred those who wished to 
make a study of stained glass to the works 
of Winston, Mr. Westlake’s ‘‘ History of 
Design in Painted Glass,” Mr. Lewis F. Day’s 
‘* Windows,” and Mr. Whall’s book in the 
** Artistic Craft Series.” 

Mr. J. D. Crace, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to the readers of the papers, said 
there were so many points touched upon 
that it was impossible te follow them one by 
one, but there were a few which he might be 
allowed to refer to. He thought that Mr. Dix 
had done very valuable service in bringing 
before them in so conspicuous a manner 
the action of the atmosphere and rain upon 
old glass, and he did not think any of them 
quite realised the great extent to which the 
surface of glass was changed, and, of course, 
the admixture of black, which was what it 
practically came to, had a wonderful effect 
in toning and harmonising the colours. He 
quite agreed with Mr. Dix that no amount 
of weather would make a bad window a 
good one, but there was no doubt that the 
action of time was a very kindly one upon 
the harmony of colour. One point which 
he had rather hoped would have touched 
upon was the great importance in stained 
glass of producing what was generally known 
amongst painters as the palpitation of colour, 
by varying the depth of the colour individu- 
ally used in any one mass. There was no 
doubt that a great deal of the jewel-like 
effect. produced in the best windows was the 
result of varying the amount of power in 
the colour presented both in the one mass 
and in those which surrounded and contrasted 
it. The art of putting colour together in a 
glass window was a sort of special art, 
inasmuch as that one had to deal with 
coloar in a more intense and pure scale 
than in almost any other branch of art. Of 
course, the painter toned his colour as he 
went on, but, under any circumstances, could 
not produce so rich a result as even a 
moderately brilliant painted window. The 
very beauty produced by brilliancy was 
also a sort of standing danger. One of the 
points of great value to those wishing to 
influence the colouring of windows which 
might be executed for them was that of 
having the glass when selected arranged on 
a plate-glass screen. That was a most useful 
and necessary thing. It was necessary for 
the artist engaged on the work and to 
everyone concerned in the responsibility for 
the production of a good window. It 
enabled, in the first instance at any rate, 
any slip of judgment in choosing the glass 
to be corrected before too much labour had 
been expended on it, and it undoubtedly 
had the effect of showing the artist the 
accuracy of his work in its crudest form, 
and therefore enabled him to make the correc- 
tions upon a proper scale. He supposed that 
few men who really cared about their work 
ever could finish a window, even if it was 
leaded up, without wishing to change a few 
portions of the glass. He would certainly 
recommend. anyone who was interested in @ 
window to carefully look at it against a 
light as nearly as possible like that which 
it was to be ex to before it was finally 
soldered together. This final inspection would 
often save a great deal of trouble after- 
wards. He was glad to hear Mr. Gascoyne 
refer to the Florence windows, because he 
did not think that either architects or glass- 
stainers until recent years had given half 
enough attention to the lessons to be learned 
from Italian glass. Perhaps he ought to say 
glass in Italy, because there was a great 
deal of beautiful glass in that country which 
undoubtedly was produced by skilled French- 
men brought there. At Florence and Siena 
a number of beautiful windows were pro- 
duced from designs by Ghiberti, as well as 
by Ghirbaindajo. He would only say to any 
young architect who might be going to Italy 
for other purposes that any time he could 
spend on stained glass would be time well 
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devoted. It is characteristic of the guide- 
books for English tourists that stained glass, 
as an object of interest in any Italian church, 
is rarely mentioned. To read Baedeker no 
one would suppose that at Florence the 
Cathedral, Sta. Croce or St, Maria Novella 
were full of splendid glass—the same at 
Assissi or Siena. 

Mr. G. H. Fellowes Prynne, in seconding 
the motion, said that Mr. Dix had stated 
with much truth that many of their 
churches had been ruined by _  restora- 
tions, but more, he thought, had been 
ruined by the bad glass put into them. 
If, as Mr. Dix had said, the artist in stained 
giass really would work with the architect, 
especially in church work, they would, he 
was sure, work together harmoniously, and 
the effect generally would be far better. It 
was that want touch between the artist 
in painting and the architect that was so 
often felt im their churches. They found 
that after the church had left the hands of 
the architect one glass-painter was turned 
on and then another, and so a sort of com- 
petition ran round the church, for there seemed 
to be no unanimity and no unity of effect at 
all by such method, or rather want of 
method. He was sure that glass-painters 
must feel this themselves. Mr. Dix said that 
where he had the opportunity of putting in 
very elaborately-coloured windows it was a 
great opportunity, but he (the speaker) was 
not quite so sure of that. If there was too 
much of that single opportunity it was very 
often disadvantageous to other glass in the 
church, and to the general harmony of effect. 
The thing must be considered as a 
whole, and he was sure Mr. Dix would 
agree with that. When they got brilliant 
lights, as they would in the east, it was 
the greatest possible mistake to overdo the 
light glass. Of course, green glass, as they 
had seen, had been exaggerated, but he was 
not sure that it had not been an exaggera- 
tion in the right direction. As they all knew, 
white always exaggerated itself. If they 
put a piece of white next a piece of red the 
red must necessarily look smaller. The 
white really took away from, or rather spoilt, 
the proportion of the surrounding colours, 
so that little pure white could be used advan- 
tageously in stained glass—it must be toned 
with a very distinct tone of warm yellow or 
green. With regard to the cartoons Mr. 
Gascoyne had set before them, he might say 
that, in the cartoons and illustrations put 
before them that night, it would have been 
better if the lines separating the portions had 
been shown, because they become a very 
important feature in arranging the design. In 
all cartoons they were apt to be misled, for 
in the glass the lines were apt to come at very 
awkward places, and so it was obvious that 
in the cartoons they should be shown as 
much as the lead parts. The bars must be 
considered, for they were necessary to 
support the glass. Those who had been to 
Huy, in Belgium, must have been struck 
with the very long narrow windows with the 
single mullions running down, surrounding 
the apsidal east end of the cathedral. They 
were simply magnificent—not so much in 
the actual quality of the glass, but as 
to the colour introduced. The actual glass 
itself was not particularly good, but age 
had acted upon it to a certain extent, and 
the narrow and general massing of lines 
of colour were sublime in their effect. He 
agreed with Mr. Gascoyne in his idea of a 
man thoroughly entering into the symbolic 
feeling of what he designed, for this was 
absolutely essential. Unless the artist really 
had that feeling ‘in him (and this applied 
particularly to church work) there would be 
but little to admire in his work, but the 
saw the mannerism of this or that pedis 
glass artist standing out in a window rather 
than the devotional or poetic effect he 
should try to get in the window. They 
often found artists who laid down a definite 
rule that they would not treat single lights 
with anything but single figures. He sym- 
pathised with them to a great extent when 

ents came and said, ‘‘We want a sea 

ene, or most elaborate pictures, brought 
into a space of about 9 in. or 12 in.” That 
was hopeless in glass as a rule, and one 
sympathised with single figure treatment on 
the whole, but he thought it could be carried 
too far. He felt that there should be a 
certain amount of “lesson” or teaching in 
glass, whether historical, devotional, religious. 





or whatever it might be. If they had a 
single figure, it .was a very us ing in the 
XVth century to find some sort of story, 
martyrdom or event in the life of 
individual. It was common to find some 
historical or interesting event depicted below 
on a smaller scale, and very often there was 
a little inscription which did tend te interest 
the ordinary beholder. That was, of course, 
wholly independent of the scheme of colour 
which one would try to carry through. He 
did feel that the more the stained-glass artist 
could throw the real devotional feeling 
and into his design, the better he 
would make his work, and this was' the same 
with artists and with architects. 

Mr. G. Hubbard said it had occurred to 
him sometimes in glass-painting that if they 
had more white sm introduced gy | would 
have a better chance of judging the rich- 
ness of the colouring. As a rule, old a 
always appeared to a medley of colour. 
He did not say that the effect was not 
extremely charming, but he did not think 
it paidible to compare one colour with 
another. They could not compare the full 

wer or intensity of blue with red, and 
. thought he was right in saying they 
could only compare all colours with white, 
and unless they had a sufficiency of white 
glass they did not get a true appreciation 
of the full intensity of the colours. He did 
not say that they must have a clear, trans- 
parent white glass which would be 
dazzling, but when he was at Chartres he 
was struck with the richness and beauty of 
the glass in the window of the cathedral. 
He had the opportunity of viewing it, not 
only from the interior, but he got on to 
the roof and examined the glass from 
outside, and he found that the glass had 
been washed over with what appeared to be 
a sort of thin cement-wash. It occurred to 
him at the time that possibly the great 
richness of the colour was due to this cement- 
wash, and he would like to know whether 
that wash was put there to preserve the 
glass or whether to add to the richness of 
the colouring. 

A member asked if Mr. Hubbard referred 
to the large figures in the nave. 

Mr. Hubbard said it was XIIIth-century 
glass, but it was long ago that he saw it, 
and he did not remember which window it was. 

Mr. H. Townsend said that Mr. Dix had 
referred to the American system of super- 
imposed glass, and, while admitting that it 
produced certain beautiful effects, he said 
that it was not an entirely legitimate way of 
carrying out the work. Mr. Dix left it at 
that point, but he (the speaker) would like 
to know why it was a particular offence to 
produce by the means of glass, whether 
superimposed or singly, the best effect one 
could, and why one should hesitate to use 
double thicknesses if one thought one was 
going to gain in colour effect and value. 

Mr. E. W. Hudson said that, with regard 
to the disfigurement of the glass by the 
saddle bars coming across the design, he 
believed it was 4 fact that the cames were 
made so well that it was almost unnecessary 
to introduce these cross-lines which naturally 
would be a disfigurement. He believed also 
in large windows it was the custom to adjust 
the bars rather to suit the principal lead lines. 
As to superimposed glass, he believed it 
was the fact that there were grades of thick- 
ness and grades of density of colour in 
the same glass, so that they could select 
them graded, which would give much the 
same effect as superimposed glass would give. 
They must have been struck with the beauty 
of the drawing of the cartoons shown, and 
also the executed glass, but one could not 
help thinking that they were intended to be 
viewed from very close down. With regard 
to the glass, it had to be placed at a much 
greater height if he supposed there was 
nothing amongst the cartoons showing the 
strength of the lines which would be pted 
for 30 ft. or 40 ft. high. He was much 
struck many years ago with the painted 
glass in the Abbey Church of St. Denis, 
and thought that a magnificent effect was 
produced, but some years later he went with 
strong glasses and looked at it, and he never 
saw a more dreadful instance of drawing 
representing the human form divine than in 
that glass. 

The Chairman said it was important, as 
was pointed out by Mr. vne, that in 
church windows there should be a strong 
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which had been mentioned, and which was 
of importance, was that the building should 
be first seen before the glass was de... 4 
If the stained-glass designer had no si; 
the aspect or height of the window from 
the ground he could not by any possjhjje 

f . } y Y possibility 
nae a window suitable for its positio; 
in the building. He had had experience ot 
a case where some stained-glass windows were 
wanted for a staircase which was abundantly 
lightei, but was chiefly lighted from a a 
light above. The windows were some 10 jt. 
from another building, so that there was no 
direct light upon the staircase windows, 
There was a competition for these windows 
He knew nothing about it at the time. but 
several eminent artists were requested to send 
in eg and it happened that the selected 
artist not seen the building, and had 
taken no particulars even of the size of the 
opening, and when the window was sent down 
completed it was at least 15 in. too short 
and the effect was disastrous. The work was 
entirely a failure, and the committee called 
him (Mr. Belcher) in to know what was the 
matter. The artist said that too much light 
had been supplied on the staircase, and that 
they should put electric light behind. The 
whole intention was spoiled, and he hoped 
eventually to have the window removed and 
proper glass put in. When he was a young 
man he imagined that he could design stained 
glass and do everything necessary in a 
building, and he did design some stained 
glass windows, but was glad to say he had 
since removed them. Mr. Dix mentioned 
that it was important that the question of 
scale should . considered; that in the 
examination of a building and in noting the 
scale and general disposition of its parts 
the artist should be guided in the scale 
of his figures. The history of stained glass 
had not been much gone into, but it had 
been rather hinted that the XVth-century 
glass was that which they should endeavour 
to copy. He felt very strongly that, if 
possible, all their work should be designed 
in the XXth-century style, and that they 
should avoid, as far as _ possible, mere 
imitation. If they could develop the beauty 
of stained glass, by all means let them do it, 
and adopt every method and every feeling 
that. came to hand, and also endeavour, as 
far as possible, to make it suitable for the 
positions which it was to occupy. 

The motion was heartily carried. : 

Mr. Gascoyne replied, and said that, with 
respect to the question of cement-wash outside 
the windows of Chartres Cathedral, what 
Mr. Hubbard saw was no doubt the effect 
of age, and was not cement at all. It looked 
just like cement, but it was simply the effect 
of age corroding the glass on the outside. 
They would notice the same at Cologne. With 
regard to the work at Florence, they could see 
one light in the Duomo Museum at the back 
where they had the opportunity of examining 
closely the glass whi looked so well in the 
clearstory window, and they would be struck 
with the difference. 

Mr. Dix also acknowledged the vote of 
thanks, and said that, in regard to the ques- 
tion of superimposed glass, he had given @ 
strong reason in his paper for not liking 1t. 
It appeared to him that the method was 
not quite playing the game. If a man could 
not get with one layer of glass the effect 
he’ wanted in his stained-glass window. he 
thought he had better leave it alone. That 
idea would certainly be borne out if they wished 
for their work to be looked at when time 
and atmosphere had done their work. |! 
they wished their work to remain until. 9s 
in the case of the York windows, it had to _ 
placed between sheet-glass, then it would be 
impossible, with the superimposed method, ' 
the glazier to put it . What wes 


meeting, for the election of members, would 
be held on January 8. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


An ordi general meeting of this Asso- 
ciation was held on Friday, last week, at 
No. 18, Tufton-street, Westminster, 8.W., 
the President, Mr, E. Guy Dawber, in the 
chair. 

The minutes were read and confirmed, and 
some nominations were read, after which the 
following gentlemen were elected members of 
the Association, t.e., Messrs. H. E. C. Clay- 
don, R. N. Hewitt, G. T. Jell, F. J. Daniel, 
S. Davies, W. G. Wales, and Sir F. L. 
Rupert Ford, Bart. 

The President announced the reinstatement 
of Mr. R. Hebert. 

Mr. Tanner, hon. secretary, then announced 
the following forthcoming meeting :—The 
Discussion Section, Jan 3, when a pai 
would be read by Mr. P. J. Turner on “ The 
Houses of Parliament” at 7.30. 

He also announced the following donations 
to the library :— 

“ A History of Architectural Development,’”’ Vol. I., 
by Professor F. M. Simpson. Presented by Long- 
mans, Green, & Co. 

“Gothic Architecture in England,’’ by Mr. Francis 
Bond. Presented by Mr. B. T. Batsford. 

“ Practical Trigonometry,’’ by Professor Henry 
Adams. Presented by the author. 

“The London Building Acts, 1894 to 1905,” by 
Mr. Bernard Dicksee. Presented by the author. 

A vote of thanks was accorded to the 
donors. 

Church Towers and Spires. 


Mr, W. H. Bidlake then read the following 
paper on “Church Towers and Spires,” which 
was illustrated by a large number of excellent 
lantern slides :— 

“In a survey of the development and 
design of English medieval towers and 
spires, the prospect which stretches away 
before the mind’s eye from Tudor to Saxon 
England is so extensive, and it may be 
viewed from so many standpoints, that it 
would be impossible in an hour’s paper to do 
more than refer broadly, in some cases 
even superficially, to the more salient 
features which arrest the attention. More- 
over, the subject is so attractive, and is 
capable of being attractively illustrated, that 
many have taken in hand to set forth in order 
its principal features, and I shall not attempt 
to adduce any new facts or invent any new 
theories. It is difficult, indeed, unless one 
is content with minor examples, to find any 
illustrations’ which have not already been 
given in that excellent series of drawings in 
“Wicke’s Towers and Spires,” which, since 
its publication in 1855, has been regarded as 
the standard work on the subject. And it 
is a subject which is so dependent on illus- 
tration that I shall rely on the lantern 
photographs rather than on any words of 
description. : 

[ will first illustrate the historical evolu- 
tion of the tower and spire, and its employ- 
ment in connexion with the rest of the build- 
ing, and then consider some special points 
relative to tower and spire design. 

The typical position for the tower in an 
English church is the centre of the west end, 
making, with the western terminations of the 
north and south aisles, a symmetrical facade. 

Usually the tower stands free on its three 
sides, but occasionally the aisles are brought 
up to its western face. is! 

As the tower in this position forms the 
western termination of the nave, it contains 
on jts west face the central doorway and the 
west window. i , i 

The whole composition is evidently in- 
tended to impress the worshipper as he 
approaches it from the front. It is the 
frontispiece, behind which the church lies 
more or less hidden. : 

This is still more the case with the 
typical cathedral. front, where two towers 
flank the central doorway, and the composi- 
tion is still less suggestive of the sectional 
outline of the nave and aisles behind, 
especially when, as in so many French 
examples, the central gable is masked by a 
horizontal arcade. a: : 

It is not unlike, mM ypc and _ 
ception, the fagade of an ancient £ 
tk mple, which ie the building behind, and 
in which the pylons flanking the central door- 
way may be compared to the western towers 
of the Gothic 2 ? 

Occasionally, indeed, a still more magnifi- 
cent facade is presented, either by extending 
the screen beyond the towers to flanking 
vorth and south turrets, as at Lincoln, or 
placing the towers themselves outside the 





aisles, and decorating the extended front with 
splendid sculpture, as at Wells, or, grander 
still, the arcaded caverns of Peterborough. 

At Exeter twin Norman towers form the 
ogee while Ely is the only example of 
a cathedral with a western tower on the 
central axis, a position so common in the 
parish church. 

Some of our cathedrals have no western 
towers now remaining, as Winchester; and 
poor, indeed, do their fronts appear in com- 
parison with those we have been considering. 

The dome of the Byzantine and the lantern 
of Spain and the South of France becomes, in 
Normandy, the central tower, and no Norman 
or Anglo-Norman cathedral was complete 
without it. In France the loftiness of the 
high vault compelled her architects to substi- 
tute for the central tower the elegant, but 
far less imposing, timber fléche; and if, after 
contemplating the wonderful loftiness and 
airiness of her cathedrals, we return dis- 
satisfied with the low proportions of our own, 
let us find our consolation in the fact that 
this very lack of internal height has secured 
for us retention of the central tower. 

The typical Norman cathedral, then, had 
both central and western towers, as at South- 
well, and it is only when all three are pre- 
sent that the English cathedral realises its 
full majesty, and becomes, in fact, one of 
the grandest works of man. 

It is possible that each tower was in- 
tended—after the Norman period—to carry 
its spire. Not a few had timber and lead 
spires at one time, which have since been 
taken down. Lincoln once had small timber 
spires on the western towers, as shown on old 
prints, and a spire no less than 523 ft. 
high on the central tower. It is possible, 
too, that Peterborough was intended to carry 
spires on all its five towers, but Lichfield 
alone of all the cathedrals retains her triple 
spires, and these endow her with such grace 
that she becomes one of the most beautiful 
and distinctive in the country. 

In the smaller Anglo-Norman churches a 
central tower, or, rather, one which occupies 
an analogous position on the central axis at 
the eastern part of the nave, is not uncommon, 
as at Iffley. : 

Occasionally a western tower also exists, 
and this tandem disposition recalls the twin 
towers so common in Auvergne, as at 
Issoire and Brioude and in other parts of 
central France, although it is improbable 
that there is any historical connexion between 
the two oe. : 

Of the Saxon towers still remaining, man 
of them are in the centre of the west end, 
as at Earls Barton, and it seems not improb- 
able that the western position of the tower 
in subsequent styles was due to a continua- 
tion of this essentially English arrangement; 
a supposition rendered the more probable by 
the rarity of central-western towers in 
Normandy. 

If we pursue the subject backwards, and 
ask what was the origin of these Saxon 
towers, we are led to the larger subject of 
the origin of the Romanesque tower, and to a 
consideration of those at Tours, Ravenna, 
Milan, and Central Syria. But this would 
lead us astray from our present subject. 

Although the central-western position of 
the tower is the typical one for the parish 
church, the tower is occasionally found on 
one side, as at St. M Redicliffe, Bristol, or 
All Saints’, Stamford. At Wisbech, the 
tower is almost detached from the church, 
and in the surrounding district may be found 
several instances in which it is wholly so. 

The magnificent tower of West Walton, 
some few miles away, forms, in fact, the lych- 
gate of the churchyard. ae 

Detached towers are also a local peculiarity 
of Herefordshire. i ee 

While in an overwhelming majority, the 
tower plan is square, the octagon is occa- 
sionally found, as at Stanwick; and in Nor- 
folk and Ireland the round tower is frequent, 
in the former due to the use of flint and the 
difficulty of building quoins in that material. 
Both Saxon and Norman towers must have 
been roofed with wood, and a ~— — 

id, like those which the late Mr. 
Christian reconstructed on the Norman west 
towers of Southwell, must have been very 
frequent, because their construction would 
be the simplest and most direct. : 

But timber spires must also have existed, 
for they are represented in old manuscripts. 
Their form, in all probability, resembled the 





ancient timber spires still existing at East 
Meopham and Newhaven, which, though not 
of actual Norman date, probably reproduce 
the design of the Norman originals. 

This form of spire is octagonal in its up 
portion, the diagonal sides bending out below 
towards the angles of the tower, which they 
meet in a point. Its shape is due to the 
timber angioesse of the spire being framed 
into a collar, which is supported by the hip 
rafters of the lower iain sides. 

This t of spire is common in Germany, 
as at Erfurth. and still more so in 
Scandinavia, as at Alskog and Bro, in the 
island of Gotland. 

Its character varies considerably according 
to the relative slope of its upper and lower 
portions. 

A fine modern example is that of All 
Saints’ Church, Margaret-street, by the late 
Mr. Butterfield. 

Both this form of spire and the squat 
pyramidal roof were subsequently translated 
into stone, and the former may found as 
late as the Perpendicular period, as at 
Bythorn. 

We may also suppose that an octagonal 
timber spire arose sometimes from the flat 
upper surface of the cornice, and gave rise 
to that form of spire so common in France, 
of which Christ Church, Oxford, is an 
example. 

This form, however, like the simple 
pyramid, was destined to die out, while the 
broach spire which, if it did not originate in 
Northamptonshiré, was certainly developed 
in that district, took its place in the Lancet 
period. 

The broach spire is, in the main, a copy 
in stone of a timber roof, and its cardinal 
sides come down over the sides of the tower 
and end in dripping eaves, but the broaches 
which fill the triangular spaces between the 
diagonal sides of the spire and the angles 
of the tower are of true stone construction, 
and, whether their sloped sides meet those 
of the spire high up or low down, will deter- 
mine very much the general outline and 
character of the spire. 

At first these broach spires are of an 
obtuse angle, and have bold spire lights. 
They appear as veritable stone roofs, and, 
whether they rest on a slight cornice or 
corbel table, always overlap the walls of the 
tower to form dripping eaves. One of the 
noblest spires of this type is to be found at 
Frampton, a small village near Boston, 
hidden among trees. 

In the towers of the Lancet period but- 
tresses are sometimes employed in pairs at the 
angles—the diagonal buttress comes later— 
but they stop at the belfry stage against the 
flat pilasters which have been retained from 
the earlier style. The staircase turret like- 
wise stops short either at the belfry stage or 
the spire eaves, and a corbel table is carried 
between the angle pilasters so as to offer an 
unbroken square as seating for the spire. 

In some cases, as at Ely, Walsoken, West 
Walton, and Sutton St. Mary, bold octagonal 
buttresses occur at the angles of the tower, 
and reach to the cornice. These must either 
have been finished with pinnacles, as at 
Oxford Cathedral, or have carried timber 
spirelets in conjunction with an octagonal 
timber spire over the tower, as at Sutton 
St. Mary. 

Possibly towers of still earlier date were 
similarly treated, for the Normn central 
towers of Norwich and Tewkesbury probably 
had pinnacles or spirelets at the angles, and 
Tewkesbury once had a timber spire. 

With the exception, however, of an occa- 
sional saddle-back roof, it is improbable that 
any towers were considered complete in the 
Lancet and Geometrical. periods without a 
spire either of timber or stone. 

As the style advanced the broach spire 

ame more acute and loftier, and the 
broaches and spire lights, less in proportion. 
The broaches, moreover, began to take to 
themselves pinnacles either at the extreme 
angle of the tower or at their apex against 
the as or mid-way up the slope. The 
cen spire of Li ld has two pinnacles 
"ext, the boi ligh longer 

Next, the bottom spire light was no 
placed on the cornice, but higher up the 
spire, and the up spire lights more fre- 
quently altern on the diagonal and 
cardinal sides. Their gablets were f 
crocketed, and niches with croc 
heads were placed at the apex of the 
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broaches lying back on the spire, as at 
Ketton and St. Mary’s, Stamford. : 

The spire itself becomes ribbed or ribbed 
and crocketed along its angles, and has an 
occasional horizonta] band or moulding, and 
more pronounced mouldings and a more 
definite cornice mark its junction with the 
tower, 

At length a momentous change takes place— 
cornice and dripping eaves are alike aban- 
doned, and a passage is made round the base 
of the spire; probably a practical innovation 
to facilitate the repair of the spire; for 
spires were more frequently struck by light- 
ning in those prelightning-conductor days 
than at present. For safety’s sake the pas- 

e required a parapet. 

Although the parapet might slightly over- 
hang the faces of the tower, being carried 
forward on the cornice, especially when pin- 
nacles supported it at the angles of the 
tower, yet it was neces to set the spire 
and its broaches in a little so as to allow 
room for the passage. And thus commenced 
the shrinking of the spire. 

Woodford is a simple example of a parapet 
carried round a broach spire, and, near by, 
Denford, across the meadows of the Nene, 
has a parapet carried round a spire of the 
timber type. : 

Some very fine steeples belong to this 
transitional type, and pre-eminent among 
them is Grantham. Not far away is 
Newark, evidently by the same architect. 

Heckington is a particularly noble steeple 
of this type: It is of strong outline and 
fine proportions, and its large hexagonal pin- 
nacles admirably support the lines of the 
spire. It has but little ornament—a little 
crocketing on the buttress gablets, and some 
carved bosses in the cornice, and the belfry 
lights are single. It is one of those master- 
pieces which are independent of any added 
ornament for their beauty. 

In the simple type of broach spire the lines 
of the broaches satisfactorily carried down 
those of the spire to embrace the angles of 
the tower, and, whether seen in front or 
diagonal elevation, there was a complete unity 
between tower and spire. 

Not so with the parapet spire. The first 
effect of the parapet is to introduce strong 
horizontal lines between tower and spire. Its 
second is to cause a certain shrinking of 
the spire to allow a passage round its base. 
The third is still more important, and more 
pregnant of future development. 

It results from the fact that, while the 
apparent breadth of the tower increases 
from the front to angle elevation in the 
ratio of the side to the diagonal of a square, 
that of the octagonal spire remains the same. 
Hence the spire which seems in correct pro- 
portion to the tower on front elevation 
appears too narrow and shrunken on the 
angle elevation, and the angle pinnacles in 
like manner appear to have moved away 
from it, leaving a disconnecting and awkward 
gap in the skyline. 

As long as the broaches were retained their 
full height behind the parapet, as at 
Newark, this difficulty hardly presented itself. 

But hardly had the parapet been intro- 
duced when the broaches began to shrink, 
and, ultimately, to disappear behind it. 

Then commenced a series of experiments to 
overcome this double difficulty, namely, the 
disconnecting effect of the parapet between 
tower and spire on the one hand, and the 
difference between the apparent proportions 
of tower and spire on the front and angle 
elevations on the other. 

The most evident solution, and the one 
that was at first attempted, was to make the 
angle pinnacles of the tower so massive and 
tall that the tower should seem to be 
carried up into the domain of the spire, and 
the pinnacles themselves should, on the angle 
elevation, appear to support the spire and fill 
up the gap between its sides and the angles 
of the tower. 

These large pinnacles begin to appear, in 
fact, before the broach has quite disappeared, 
as at Heckington. 

Other fine examples are to be found in St. 
Mary Redcliffe, Bristol, and the western 
towers of Lichfield Cathedral. 

The disadvantage of this arrangement is 
that the pinnacles tend to block the passage 
round the spire 

At Oakham the pinnacles, though still 
massive. are rather smaller, and are connected 
with the spire by horizontal masses of 





masonry, which are pierced so as to form 
bridges across the ge. It is the embryo 
of the subsequent flying buttress, 


The second method adopted was to ~— 
the tower pinnacles comparatively low an 


subordinate them to an inner range which 
filled the space between them and the spire, 
as in the central tower at Chichester, or the 
more magnificent one of Salisbury. 

In fact, in this d example, the problem 
seems solved. The inner pinnacles are a 
mean between the outer pinnacles and_ the 
spire, and the eye, following upward the lines 
of the tower, passes by easy steps from angle 
pinnacles to inner pinnacles, and from these 
to the spire itself. Tower and spire are 
welded together, and the unity of the broach 
steeple is restored. Moreover, the angle view 
is equally satisfactory with that in front. 

Yet the parapet is not sacrificed; 
tower and spire retain their respective 
characters, and there is not that confusion 
between them which one finds sometimes on 
the Continent, as at Freiburg and St. 
Stephen’s at Vienna, in which it is impossible 
to say where tower ends or spire roy, a 

An elaboration of this idea is to found 
at St. Mary’s, Oxford. Here, in place of the 
tower pinnacles, each of the pair of buttresses 
at the tower angles carries an elaborate 
gabled and crocketed canopy over a sculp- 
tured figure, and the inner pinnacles are in 
two stages, with similar elaborate ornament, 
the whole combining with the spire lights 
to form a cluster of richly-decorated gablets 
and pinnacles, from the centre of which the 
spire rises. 

This type of clustered spire reaches its 
fullest expression in the woeth flanking tower 
of the west front of Peterborough, in which 
graceful triangular spirelets rise between 
tower pinnacles and spiré having one side of 
the triangular base adhesive to the spire, and 
the opposite angle carried by the tower pin- 
nacle, and allowing a clear passageway 
beneath. The height of the spirelets is so 
arranged that their apex is on the line 
drawn from the apex of the tower pinnacles 
to that of the central spire. ; 

In contemplating such an example as this 
one recognises that the central spire is only 
one of a cluster, and has entirely ceased to 
represent the tower roof, as in such early 
broach spires as Frampton. It has, in fact, 
ceased to be an essential part of the tower, 
and has become only an ornamental accessory. 
It is, therefore, sooner or later, doomed to 
obey the inexorable law of extinction of 
useless members. 

But there was yet a third way of connectin 
angle of tower with spire, and one whic 
became very popular with the P. dicular 
architects. It is to put a small pinnacle at 
the tower angle, and connect it with the 
spire by a flying buttress; a poor contrivance, 
but serving in some degree to carry the eye 
over the hiatus between tower-pinnacle, and 
spire on the angle elevation. 

The buttress abuts against the centre of 
the diagonal side of the spire, and seems 
sadly to lack articulation, and its particular 
form suggests resistance to a thrust, which, 
if it existed, would make short work of 
buttress, pinnacle, and all. 

Higham Ferrers and Rushden may be taken 
as typical examples of this method. Also 
Moulton and Whittlesea. ? 

The magnificent steeple of Louth is the 
only one in which the flying buttress seems 
worthy of its position. No; I am forgetting, 
there is one at Newcastle, in which the flying 
buttress has run away with the spire. 

At Middleton Cheney an inner range of 
small pinnacles is introduced, and these are 
connected by flying buttresses, both with the 
spire and the tower pinnacles. It suggests 
a tentative arrangement which, in the neigh- 
bouring church of King’s Sutton, is fully 
worked out. Here the inner pinnacles are of 
fine proportions, while the tower pinnacles 
are mere outliers, but connected by a strand 
of stone which rather suggests open tracery 
than a flying buttress. This really belongs 
to the group of clustered spires, and is very 
elegant and beautiful. : 

e now come to the fourth and last 
method of uniting tower and spire—by the 
interposition of an octagon. 

This occurs in its most rudimentary form 
at Abingdon, which consists in little more 
than setting the spire on an octagonal drum, 
pie marking the junction by an embattled 
string. 
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At Exton, a beautiful little steop)o .,..; 
beautiful surroundings of wood sa) 
affords an excellent example of the ae m 
ment of the octagon. The tower pinnacle 
finish in embattled octagons, which 
assists in harmonising tower and spire and 

ving breadth to the design. The octager 
preg Pa Serge ogg to exist at the 

o 8 at atte 3: some. 
what sivalightd bb it. Eee com 

But you will already have forestalled me 
and arrived at Coventry first. It is imposible 
to speak of the association of octagon and 
i without immediately thinking of St 

ichael’s. , ey 

Whilst elsewhere in the Perpendi 
period they were more busy with cna 
than spires, the Covent eop! 

° ry people seem to 
have reared their steeple as a vindication of 
sal _— and a protest at its increasing 
neglect. 

And a very noble steeple it is, although it 
excites our wonder as a tour-de-force as much 
as our iration as a design. The truth 
is it looks a little too unstable; attenuation 
is written on every part; the octagon seems 
balanced on the tower, the spire on the 
octagon, and the weak ogee flying buttresses 
add very little to the sense of stability. and 
rise too high from the tower pinnacles, which 
are themselves weak in outline. 

The corona of open panelling at Patrington 
serves a similar purpose with the octagon, 
and may almost be regarded as such. A fine 
design is here marred by the ridiculous 
straddle tower-pinnacles and their flying 
buttresses, and the poor belfry windows. 

If at Exton the octagon is taken out of 
the spire, at Wilby it is no less evidently 
taken out of the tower. The three stages 
are too equal, and the tower is low in pro 
portion, and appears crushed by its load. 

It is on the same lines as this steeple that 
some of the large German steeples are 
designed, to which I have already referred, 
and in which the tower passes insensibly 
into the spire, as at Freiburg, St. Stephen’s 
at Vienna, at Cologne Cathedral. 

At Graffham, near Huntingdon, the angles 
at the upper part of the tower are cut off 
by squinches carrying pinnacles to form an 
octagonal base to the spire, an arrangement 
of which Bloxham may be considered as an 
elaboration. 

But if it is true that in the Perpendicular 
period some of our most famous spires were 
erected, it is no less true that it is the 
tower which is characteristic of the style. 

For by this time the spire had come to be 
regarded so entirely as an ornamental 
adjunct and finish to the tower that there 
was no reason why, if the design required 
it, it should not be dispensed with altogether. 
The tower, too, is more in keeping with the 
pervading rectangularity of the architecture 
of the day. , 

Mantatan. the spire was costly. and in- 
volved a more difficult problem in design 
and construction than a square tower with 
parapet pinnacles and a flat timber roof. 

Not that one would wish to disparage the 
late Gothic tower, for it shares with the 
fan tracery vault, and the open-timber roof 
the honour of demonstrating to the world 
the vigour and originality of the English 
Perpendicular school. E 

That the Perpendicular builders were 
sensible of the value of the spire as a crown. 
ing feature of the design, the steeples © 
Coventry and Louth are sufficient anyone 
and they not infrequently erected timber an 
lead spires over towers which were shawn 
complete without them, as, for example, the 
three towers of Lincoln. : ‘ 

As Northamptonshire and__Tincelnshie 
with Peterborough as centre, is the home 0! 
the spire, so Somersetshire, with Glastonbury 
or Wells as centre, developed the most on 

rtant school of tower ; althoug® 

orfolk and Suffolk may lay claim to man) 
excellent examples. : este dis. 

The Somersetshire type is sufficiently os 
tinctive, notwithstanding considerable M, Lope 
tion in individual towers, that it can De ® 
once recognised. ne 
Of lofty proportions, these rN ng 
usually divided into three stages Dy Ph" 
courses, and the oe oo tke 

irs, are set in a little way i” 
of the tower, allowing the ivy gi: he 
peep out, as it were, at . oth the 
buttress weatherings usually line wi 

eapsaags keted pinnacles set 
strings, and carry croc P 
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diagonally, and with one angle engaged with 
the buttress face above. ; be 

Similar pinnacles flank the windows of the 
belfry stages, pierce the centre of the 
parapet, or are employed at the tower 
angles with larger pinnacles to form a com- 
plex pinnacle system, in which at times an 
isolated pinnacle is hung out at the angle, 
supported by a grotesque below, and united 
above by a strand of stone to the main 
pinnacle, as at Huish Episcopi. 

The parapets are usually embattled, and 
have pierced traceried panelling, and occa- 
sionally, as at Glastonbury and Fenton, are 
very elaborate. In these cases the angle 
pinnacles are usually of open tracery work. 

The lowest stage of the west face is 
occupied by the Tudor arched door, enclosed 
within a square frame of mouldings, which 
are sometimes the plinth mouldings brought 
over. The west window is placed imme- 
diately over the door or at a short dis- 
tance above. Niches for sculpture are 
often freely used for surface decoration, 
and the coupled belfry windows are 
usually filled with a _ stone lattice of 

ierced quatrefoils in place of the usual oak 
foerees. Occasionally, too, sunk quatrefoils 
form decorative bands beneath the main 
cornice or intermediate string courses. 

There are several fine towers outside the 
Somersetshire district which belong, more or 
less, to this type, as at Wrexham and 
Evesham. 

St. Neots, near Huntingdon, has an un- 
usually fine tower for the district, with 
certain points of resemblance to the Somerset- 
shire towers. But the strings and buttress 
weatherings do not line, the engaged pinnacle 
is of different design, and the belfry lights 
are insignificant, and go far to spoil the 
beauty of the design. The central portion 
of the parapet is carried up higher than 
the sides in a manner peculiar to this eastern 
district, other examples occurring at Hunting- 
don, St. Martin’s, Stamford, and Wisbech. 

A smaller, though not less beautiful, tower 
is to be found at Tichmarsh, in the land 
of spires, decorated with quatrefoil bands 
and gabled niches, and crowned with a 
forest of pinnacles. 

Here, as in many east county towers, a 
band of quatrefoils is carried beneath the 
plinth weathering. 

There are a few towers carrying octagonal 
lanterns, as at Irthlingborough. At Lowick 
the whole design is of excellent proportion, 
and the octagon ends in a corona of pinnacles. 

But the grandest example is to be found 
at Boston, irreverently called “Boston 
Stump.” 

The central tower, that crowning glory of 
the English cathedral. differs from those 
hitherto described in that it stands on four 
isolated piers hidden by the adjoining roofs. 
As a consequence the bold angle buttresses 
are dispensed with as there is no support 
for them, and the tower rises to the parapet 
without a break in its vertical lines. A com- 
parison between the central and western 
‘towers of Canterbury will emphasise this 
point, 

Very frequentiy the central tower carries 
an octagonal thickening at the angles which 
carry the angle pinnacles, as at Lincoln. 

The western towers of this cathedral, 
though of rather later date, are designed on 
similar lines. 

Sometimes small diagonal buttresses are 
employed, feeling out, as it were, towards 
the angles of the crossing, as at Gloucester, 
and its reduced and improved copy at 
Malvern. 

Inasmuch as the central tower has to span 
the nave and transepts. it is necessarily 
broad, and, as it rises only two stages above 
the roof, its chief characteristic is its im- 
posing mass, as at Hereford and Wells. 

Hedon is a fine example of a central tower 
over one of the larger churches, and Melton 
Mowbray over one of the smaller ones. | 

Many of the features of tower and spire 
design have already been noticed in the 
survey of their development. It remains to 
examine one or two points more in detail. 

With the exception of the central towers 
most towers have an upward diminution, not 
only to give them an air of stability, but, 
when they c spires, to counteract the 
optical illusion of their spreadin outwards 
at the top, due to slope lines of the spire. 

This diminution is obtained in_ various 
ways: By setting in each stage on the string 





course from the stage below, as in the Saxon 
towers and the Lancet towers of West 
Walton and Walsoken; secondly, by the 
diminution of buttress projection, as in the 
vast majority of towers; and thirdly, by 
giving a batter to the tower, or to the but- 
tresses, or both, as at Market Harborough. 

Small towers occasionally have no_but- 
tresses ; the majority have pairs of buttresses, 
either exactly at the tower angle, as at 
Grantham, or set in a short distance, as in 
the Somerset towers; a less number have 
diagonal buttresses, while not a few have an 
octagonal thickening at the angles. St. 
Margaret’s, Leicester, has diagonal buttresses 
set upon the usual pair of buttresses below. 

Of the octagonal angled towers Magdalen 
Tower, Oxford, is a fine example. 

This tower also illustrates an important 
point in tower design, the severity pes plain- 
ness of the lower stages, and the increase in 
lightness, elaboration, and ornament, towards 
the top. 

The fenestration of the Lombard towers 
followed this principle, and Giotto’s cam- 
panile is also an excellent example of it. 

Lancet towers, on the other hand, are 
frequently covered with tiers of arcading 
over their whole surface, which extend even 
round the octagonal angles, as at St. Mary’s, 
Stamford, and West Walton. 

Raunds has a unique decoration of zigzag 
weatherings, with the angles decorated by 
sunk quatrefoils. 

The staircase turret has already been re- 
ferred to as stopping beneath the broach 
spire, or even below the belfry stage. 

Sometimes it is incorporated with the angle 
buttresses, as at Heckington and Grantham, 
in the latter case carrying a larger pinnacle 
than the other tower angles. At other times 
it projects boldly from the middle of the 
face of the tower, or near one angle, or at 
the angle itself, and stops below the parapet, 
or is carried up above it. In the latter case 
it is often finished with an embattled top or 
spirelet. 

Next to the main lines of stages, buttresses, 
and strings the belfry windows claim our 
attention. They are, as it were, the eyes 
of the tower. and a tower without them 
does not look intelligent. 

Single belfry lights are to be found at all 
periods, from Polebrook and Heckington to 
York and Boston. These are often supported 
by blank panels at the sides, as at Denford 
and Frampton, or, to take later examples, by 
the traceried panelling of St. Peter’s, Derby. 

But the general rule is to group the belfry 
lights in pairs. 

To more intimately associate them they 
may be placed beneath the same gabled 
weathering, as at Newark, or even under 
the same label, arched (Grantham) or ogee 
(All Saints’, Stamford), or square (King’s 
Sutton), or a crocketed pinnacle may be run 
up between them. 

As with the single lights the wall on each 
side may have flat panels of similar design 
to the belfry windows, as at Oundle, or the 
panelled decoration may be so completely 
carried over the surface that the belfry 
lights appear rather as interruptions in it, as 
Gloucester. Or, again, they may be sup- 
ported by niches, as at Northleach. ; 

Less frequently the lights are arranged in 
triplets, as at Ketton and Kettering. 

The lights themselves may have heads of 
all shapes—obtuse lancet, ogee, or square- 
headed, as at Aldwinkle St, Peter’s and 
Bath Abbey. 

The transome frequently occurs, and 
occasionally the jambs and mullions are ex- 
tended down below the sill to enclose a 
traceried panel, which may extend to the 
next string course. St. Cuthbert’s, at Wells, 
is one of many instances, : 

The ringing stage usually has single and 
less conspicuous windows, although in some 
of the great towers and steeples they are 
double and of large proportions and elaborate 
ornament; examples of such occur at 
Coventry, Louth, Wrexham, and Taunton. 

The lowest stage of the tower facing west 
contains the grand door, for use on State 
occasions, with the west window over it, 
forming, in many cases, one composition with 
it by having its sill on the tower hood mould, 
as at Northleach, or being included within 
the same arched recess, as at Whissendine. 

Many of these west doors are very fine, as 
at Kettering and Middleton Cheney, ard are 
worthy of separate study. 





In the Northamptonshire district the west 
door is recessed with a shallow porch, which 
further emphasises its importance. 

Such occur at Higham Ferrers, at Rushden, 
and at Keystone, and, with these illustra- 
tions, I will bring my paper to a conclusion.” 


Mr. G. H. Fellowes Prynne said he had 
much pleasure in poopeane a hearty vote 
of thanks to Mr, Bidlake for his paper. Of 
those who really loved Gothic architecture 
Mr. Bidlake was one who sympathised with 
it intensely, and in his own work he showed 
that his rt and soul were in what he 
did, and his paper and the lantern slides 
showed the great amount of care and trouble 
he had taken in working out the gradual 
development of towers and spires. Papers 
like this were very interesting, especially to 
students, for they directed attention to little 
differences, which gradually led to greater 
and important differences. From the actual 
development from the wooden roof of 
the tower, which Mr. Bidlake had put 
before them so carefully, one saw that 
in all constructional work it was a natural 
growth and evolution from an earlier phase 
of work, and in this case we saw the gradual 
growth of the broach coming from the 
timber construction, and thus leading to 
similar forms in stone construction. He 
thought that the spire, of all other details 
of our English thic work, was one 
of the most beautiful. It had been said that 
it was an un adjunct—a luxury of 
our architecture. So it was in one sense, 
but it was both exquisite in form—or might 
be—and it was beautifully symbolic. One 
could think of how the Greeks would have 
revelled in having such a form, and how 
beautifully they might have treated it had 
they conceived it in their time. He thought 
that Mr. Bidlake might have mentioned such 
a beautiful little example as Lostwithiel, in 
Cornwall—a beautiful little X1Vth century 
stone spire, pierced at the base, which Street, 
Butterfield, and others had greatly admired. 
As to wooden spires, we had lost a good many 
by fire, and a good many had been warped by 
the heat of the pioagye Gs sun acting on the 
lead had heated and warped the wood, and, in 
some cases, had caused the wood to burn. 
Again, lightning had caused the destruction 
of some wooden spires. At Barnstaple. 
Chesterfield, and elsewhere the spire had 
gone over to one side owing to the warping 
of the wood. Mr. Bidlake had mentioned 
Ketton, which was a beautiful church, but 
had a somewhat heavy spire on the top of an 
exquisitely beautiful tower. The subject was 
one which made them feel proud of our 
national Gothic art, and it was a pleasure to 
see that such a fine collection of lantern 
slides had been brought together to illus- 
trate this interesting subject. 

Mr. Francis Bond seconded the vote of 
thanks. He had been very much interested 
to notice that, though Mr. Bidlake was one 
of our most accomplished draughtsmen, they 
had not seen a single example that evening of 
his own draughtsmanship. Mr. Bidlake had 
relied on the despised art of photography. 
and, as a bit of a photographer himself, it 
had been a pleasure to him (the speaker) to 
see photography made such use of. As to 
the paper, he agreed with almost all Mr. Bid- 
lake had said. They had had the west front 
of Peterborough on the screen, and one spire 
was shown to be more satisfactory than the 
other, and the reason for that was that one 
spire was XI Vth century work, and the other 
was XVth century; they look alike, but one 
was a colourable imitation of the other. The 
two spires at Litchfield had the same curious 
history; one was a XVth century sham pre- 
tending to be XIVth century. As to the 
introduction of the flying buttress, he thought 
the reason was, as Mr. Bidlake had pointed 
out, that people saw that a pinnacle was not 
satisfactory unless it was carried well back 
and placed near the foot of a spire. But, 
if put well back, or pretty near the spire, or, 
if there were two shaonblen, one outside and 
one inside, and there were repairs to do to 
the spire, the workmen could not get round 
the spire because of the pinnacles; but with 
flying buttresses the materials could be got 
round. Most of these features become beau- 
tiful in the hands of artistic builders, dut 
they had some utility at the bottom of them, 
nef that might be the case with flying 
buttresses in connexion with spires. As to 
optical.corrections, one got the idea that the 
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Greeks were very subtle in the refinements of 
some of their buildings; and there were many 
of these subtleties. He did not intend to 
speak of Professor Goodyear’s amazing 
series, and, as to our English spires, they 
were made in some cases to bulge a little at 
the centre, just in the way the Greeks treated 
their columns. For instance, in looking at 
the details of Louth spire, he was struck 
with the clever way the entasis had been 
obtained ; the builders did not bulge out the 
eight sides, but they enlarged the crockets 
half way up, and then gradually diminished 
them in size. The people who did that were 
as clever as the Greeks. So it was with the 
windows of the late spires; they got smaller 
and smaller in fixed ratio as they went up. 
But some diminished more rapidly than they 
ought to do, and the result was that, because 
of the sharp diminution of size, the apparent 
height of the spire was inc . He agreed 
with what Mr. Bidlake had said as to the 
slope of the weatherings of the buttresses. 

Mr. Arnold Mitchell, in supporting the vote 
of thanks, said that two points had struck 
him. One was that the system and method of 
study which Mr. Bidlake had evidently given 
to his subject was one which might be com- 
mended to all students. Mr. Bidlake had 
traced the development of the tower and 
spire from the early to the late periods, and 
the knowledge he had shown them in all he 
said was only to be acquired by travellin 
here and there and examining, sketching, an 
photographing. It was only possible to get 
such an accumulation of knowledge by 
systematic and continuous labour and study. 
The constant visiting of many examples had 
enabled Mr. Bidlake to store up in his mind 
the facts as to the stages by which the late 
work grew from the earlier, and it was this 
particular presentation of his facts which 
made the discourse so delightful to follow. 
The other point was as to the way 
in which Mr. Bidlake had traced the 
development of the spire from the 
timber construction. It seemed to him 
(the speaker) that there was another point 
of view, and that was that, judging from the 
study of old examples, it was not necessarily 
a timber construction which originally 
started the spire; the spire may have 
been begun with the endeavour of the 
builders to build, if possible, in a 
nent material. We found that where 
builders had acquired the necessary skill 
in the use of materials and tools, they 
abandoned perishable materials and built in 
stone. That was seen in vaulted roofs; as 
the builders attained facility in construction, 
the stone construction was applied to a wider 
space. That was seen in Normandy, in the 
tower especially, and it was the roofing of a 
tower with stone from which (it seemed to 
the speaker) the stone spire was developed. 
The tower finished internally with an over- 
sailing course. On the oversailing course a 
second oversailing course was placed, and so 
on, and these oversailing courses gradually 
formed a little, low, pyramid roof, and the 
spire was only a prolongation of | this. 
Gradually the Me | form was raised, the 
faces became more and more acute, and so 
the spire form was achieved. 

The Chairman, in putting the vote of 
thanks to the meeting, said that the illustra- 
tions shown were so good that one could not 
but regret that it was not possible to publish 
the photographs side by side with the letter- 
press; the reading of such a paper without 
illustrations was not half as good as reading 
it with them. One regret he had, and he 
was sure they would all share it, i.e., that 
Mr. Bidlake had omitted to show examples of 
his own work. 

The vote of thanks having been very 
heartily agreed to, 

Mr. Bidlake, in reply, said this was the 
first time he had been in the new premises 
of the Association, and he must say how 
great a satisfaction it was to him to find the 
Association so well housed. The preparation 
of the paper had given him a great deal of 
pleasure, and he sometimes thought that as 
to those who did any lecturing the benefit 
to the audience might be doubtful, but the 
benefit to the lecturer was unquestionable. 
Not only was the preparation of the lecture 
very agreeable to him, but it had obliged 
him to visit a good many places in order to 
get photographs—places he had visited years 

fore on sketching expeditions. Sketches 
were out of court in a lantern illustrated 





e 
lecture like the present, and it was 
almost impossible to get architectural 
lantern slides without going to the ee 
themselves and pho hing them. 8 
this had to be done in the latter days of 
autumn, he had to be very expeditious, 
and frequently had a race against the 
failing light. He thought he could give 
a lecture on sorrows of a_photo- 

her in the dark days of October 
a g November. What Bond said 
about entasis of spires was very interesting. 
Some spires had very pronounced entasis, 
like the spire at yao berg ~s which was almost 
cigar-shaped. He would like to refer to one of 
the best modern examples, the Victoria Tower 
of the Houses of Parliament, which, he be- 
lieved, was yy designed to be a third 
as high again. After seeing the original 
design for the tower he felt that the actual 
work was dis et Pahari and it was the 
parsimony of se iament which, he believed, 
compelled Sir Charles Barry to build the 
tower no higher than he did. The original 
design showed a most magnificent tower, and 
one was filled with regret that the architcet 
was obliged to curtail his design. 


The Chairman announced t the next 
meeting would be held on Jan 19, when 
Mr. Lynn Jenkins would read a entitled 
“The Consideration of Sculpture’ by 


Architects.” 
The meeting then terminated. 





THE SMOKE ABATEMENT 
CONFERENCE: 
Tuurspay’s Sitting, 

On Thursday last week the Conference 
arranged by the Royal Sanitary Institute and 
the Smoke Abatement Society was resumed 
at the Hall of the Ro Horticultural 
Society, under the chairmanship of Sir 
William Preece. 

The Chairman, in opening the proceedings, 
commented on the difference in the atmo- 
sphere of London and Berlin, and said that 
Berlin was a city of cleanliness, owing prob- 
ably to the use of stoves and patent fuel. 
It had been proved that carbon — 
were the cause of the density and darkness 
of London fogs, and the presence of carbon 
particles in the air was proof of the imperfect 
combustion of coal in their domestic as well 
as their factory fires. Hence, the removal 
of this matter from the air meant not only 
purification of the air, but economy of pro- 
duction, for it must increase the efficiency of 
the furnace. The proposals to establish a 
few large power-houses on the river in 
London to supplant the seventy or eighty 
scattered generating stations which now 
existed, had one great merit, as it would 
abate the nuisance of smoke and introduce 
more perfect methods of fuel combustion, and 
so reduce fog, for the cheapening of the 
cost of production of electric energy meant 
the adoption of ev known means of 
economy. Internal combustion ines, where 
producer-gas was sucked in fe exploded, 
was another promising field for the enthusiast, 
Probably greatest sinners were the 
ordinary domestic grates, which were the 
most unscientific and inefficient heat pro- 
ducers in existente. The price of electric 
energy was falling so rapidly that the electric 
radiators would soon become a domestic 
comfort within the reach of all. In dealing 
with the remedies for the smoke nuisance Sir 
William pointed out that legislation was often 
obstructive, and the best method was to 
convince people of the economy of using 
smoke-prevention apparatus. 

Stoking and Smoke Abatement. 

Commander W. F. Camborne, in a r 
on this subject, said that good stoking 
was the main factor in the prevention of the 
emission of smoke from furnaces. It was 
abundantly evident that the stoker of the 
present day should be-an intelligent and well- 
trained man, with an education equal, or 
little inferior, to that possessed by an 
ordinary practical engineer. In this country 
there seemed to be no provision made for the 
instruction or training of men destined to 
become stokers for land service. The Prus- 
sian Government, in 1902, introduced a course 
of instruction for stokers, and in the Bud 


had allocated 2,000/. annum for 
Pp . He thought in this country 
might well adopt some to that 


lan 
inaugurated by the Frade vernment. 





He would, however, substitute kilegtas 
and county councils for the Stato. wie 


structional courses for stokers were insti. 

tuted, and if employers gave a prefere 
= t nce 

to those ms who had n properly 

trained, result would go far towards 

mi g the terrible smoke nuisance under 

which they all groaned. 

Abatement of Smoke in Factories. 

Dr. 8, Rideal submitted a paper on the 
“ Abatement of Smoke in Factories,” which, 
in his absence, was read by Commander Cam.- 
borne. In the paper the author had drawn 
up a report based upon returns furnished by 
manufacturers who succeeded in securing 
the abatement of smoke in their factories. A 
circular letter was issued in February by the 
Coal Smoke Abatement Society to sixty-three 
firms inviting a description of their methods. 
Thirty-eight firms supplied information, out 
of which thirty-two d to the publication 
of their methods. Three of the thirty-eight 
firms had substituted gas-engines for steam 
plant, leaving for further analysis the informa. 
tion supplied by the thirty-five firms. Thirteen 
firms mainly ascribed their success in pre- 
venting the emission of smoke to careful 
stoking. The following are the list of the 
various fuels used :—Seventeen firms burned 
Welsh coal only; one Welsh coal and coke; 
two Welsh coal and hard steam coal; one 
Welsh coal and bituminous nuts; one Welsh 
coal and anthracite; four anthracite only; 
one anthracite and hard steam coal; one 
anthracite, coke breeze, and small house 
coal; four hard steam coal only; one “good 
small coal”; one bituminous coal; and one 
coke. Of mechanical devices for economising 
fuel, eighteen firms supplied the following in- 
formation of the results of their experi- 
ments :— 

One British fuel economiser (economical); two 
Martin’s patent smoke-consuming door (economical); 
one perforated furnace doors (fairly economical); 
one Richard's patent for forced draught (economi- 
cal); one special mechanical device (economical); 
one tubular fire bars, supplying heated air to back 
of bridge (economical); one Edwin Coles’ furnace 
door—Cuddy’s tubular bars (not stated); one John- 
son’s economiser and smoke consumer (slicht 
saving); two chain grate stoker (one, not successful 
with electricity generating stations, the other not 
running long enough to form an opinion); one 
induced draught (economical); one steam blower 
(not economical); one automatic air louvres (very 
economical); one Meldrum’s forced draught and 
smoke preventer (very economical); one Meldrum’s 
forced draught and smoke preventer (economical); 
one patent Venetian fire bars (effective, but extrava- 
gant of coal); one Venetian rocking furnace (saves 
10 per cent. of fuel). 
Two firms which had_ tried various 
mechanical devices emphatically disclaimed 
any benefit derived from them, and sup- 
ported the evidence of other firms in favour 
of careful stoking. Two firms ascribed suc- 
cess to the height of the chimney-shaft giving 
an excellent draught, and one of them, in 
addition, to the fact that their boilers had 
been “set” with large flues. One firm was 
abandoning their mechanical devices in con- 
nexion with their boilers and steam engines, 
and was replacing them by electrical 
machi in the hope of effecting an economy. 
It would be seen that the general concensus 
of opinion favoured skilful and careful stok- 


ing as of the first importance. 
Artificial Production of Persistent Fog. 
The Hon. Rollo Russell said it had been 
suggested that since mere combustion soncige 
in the projection of a very large volume - 
dust-l gases into the air of London, an 
since vapour precipitation took place only on 
solid particles, many of which are microscopy: 
or even smaller, therefore we shall be anne 
in London to an excess of fog whatever t a 
fuel which may be used. It had been argu 4 
plausibly that the fine invisible dus 
produced in countless millions from every on 
jet would be competent, no less than re 
smoke particles from kitchen chimneys, {8 
maintain the excess of London fogs. He ; 
not know that theoretically they had the 
data on which to disprove this proposition. 
Fine invisible dust had been shown in the 


fog 

! to be capable of producing 
ipitation cooling. On the 

pi Ania: end, Aa the overwhelming 


experiments a large scale 
against Pras evidence oe districts of 
anthracite coal, of towns where — = 
Parmet Ot owns ‘where charcoal and £88 
were burned—that no excess of fog we 
these places. In an excellent test case, 

of Plitsburg, cork smoke caused much 
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darkness and fog cloud. Then coal was super- 
seded by oe. which freed the city from 
obstruction. Then, after some years, coal 
was Ne ee again, and dark fogs re- 
curred. chief problem for immediate 
practical purposes was the preservation of 
the cheerful o fire of sitting-rooms, in- 
cluding many kitchens, without the production 
of much smoke. megvovamenta in grates for 
a more scientific f mg of fires would lessen 
the nuisance Pages =. The most im- 

yrtant immediate problem requiring solution 
a the easy kindling of fires with little 
smoke, careful stoking, and economy in fuel 
of the right sort. 


Work of a Hamburg Society. 


Mr. John B. C. Kershaw described the 
aims and work of the Hamburg Smoke Abate- 
ment Society, which is an entirely voluntary 
organisation of steam users, bound together 
only by the common desire to obtain 
greater efficiency and less smoke for their 
steam-raising plant. Regular examinations of 
the plants of members, and the methods of 
working them, was undertaken by the expert 
staff of the society, and suggestions were 
made for improvements where such are re- 
quired. The education and control of the 
firemen in the proper performance of their 
duties were also undertaken by the firemen 
instructors on the staff. Comparative tests 
of fuel and tests of smoke prevention and 
other appliances of a similar character were 
also carried out by the expert staff, and the 
results were circulated amongst the members 
of the society. From the figures given in the 
reports it was shown that there was a loss 
of 61 per cent, in efficiency of plant where 
untrained stokers were used. The practical 
lesson to be learned from the work of the 
society was that the smoke problem was to 
be solved, like many another problem, by the 
application of the old English method of self- 
help, which was now sadly out of fashion. 
What was wanted, however, was some society 
or organisation which would provide fuel 
users with the technical advice and oversight 
required for obtaining the smokeless com- 
bustion of fuel in their own works. 


Reliable Observation of Smoke Densities. 


Mr. Joseph W. Lovibond described the 
instrument which he had designed at the re- 
quest of the Coal Smoke Abatement Society 
for measuring and recording the density of 
smoke as it issued from chimneys. In 
designing such an instrument he said that 
certain conditions must be complied with to 
make the readings reliable, viz., all observa- 
tions must be made under similar conditions ; 
the light used for comparisons must be 
uniform in character; in the scales of 
standards used for matching the divisions 


‘must be equal and the unit recoverable. 


Smoke and Plant Life. 


Mr, Arthur Rigg (member of the Council 
of the Royal Botanic Society) said that in 
1880 Mr, Sowerby brought the question of 
the destructive effect of London smoke on 
plant life before the Society, and there 
seemed to have been no appreciable improve- 
ment or reduction in the number of fogs or 
their density during the twenty-five years 
since that complaint was written, and the 
evergreens, with other plants, are still crusted 
as thickly as ever with a black slimy product 
which comes .down as fog. The author 
referred to a number of experiments which 
Mr. Brinsley Marlay had made, and, in 
conclusion, said it could be taken as’ a 
general rule that all trees or plants possessing 
smooth leaves can better resist the action of 
fogs than those which possess rough or hairy 
leaves, such as the foxglove, salvia, and 
common primrose. ‘These and others of their 
class suffer the most injurious effects. So far, 
as plants under glass are concerned, similar 
conditions prevail, affecting such plants as, 
for instance, the Chinese primula and 
civeraria. In all cases, however, it is neces- 
sary to keep the glass clean by washing after 
th» occurrence of fog. Apart from the 
in wry to human health and life, due to fogs 
an] sunless days, the vegetable world and 
Plant life suffers also. oy 

Miss M. A ve her experience on 
sane subject oa ialane gardener to the 
Metropolitan Public Gardens Association. 
She endorsed the conclusions of Mr. Rigg, 
anil said the pity of it all was that 
would grow in lege towns if only the 





could be purified. Many country towns had 
famous private gardens, whereas the little 
gardens of the better-class London houses 
were generally eyesores of limp grass, 
smutty paths, and enfeebled privits. It 
was to hoped that electricity and an 
enlightened public conscience might remedy 
this by abating the smoke nuisance. 

Mr. Scott Moncrieff opened the discussion, 
and said he felt, after all, that there was 
something in the scheme which he pro 
twenty-five years ago for taking less gas from 
coal and using the residual for fuel. He sug- 
gested that municipalities owning gas works 
should make experiments in this direction. 

Mr. Gibson (Edinburgh) believed that, with 
the improved appliances for stoking, firemen 
working under normal conditions had the 
matter in their own hands. 

Mr. W. H. Patchell (Engineer to the 
Charing Cross and Strand Electric Supply 
Company) said that he had seen blacker 
smoke in Berlin than in London. He had 
put his company to great expense in trying 
induced draught, oo it had turned out a 
failure. 

Mr. J. Geldard described the great im- 
provement which had taken place in Brad- 
ford, and thought that machine stoking pre- 
sented a solution of tle difficulty. 

Mr. R. S. Richards thought that London 
compared favourably with either Edinburgh 
or Bradford with regard to smoke. He 
looked forward to electric heating as a 
solution of the problem. 

Dr. Ormandy (Warrington) said the cause 
of the failure of mechanical stokers was 
because they were left under the control of 
the engineering staff, and he suggested that 
they should be left to the chemists. 

Mr. Aitken Berry said the Smoke Abate- 
ment Society did not make the law, but, in 
the interests of the public, they tried to see 
it carried out. It would be an admirable 
thing to give advice, as suggested by Mr. 
Kershaw, but they wanted funds to carry it 


out. 

Mr. Rhodes (Central London Railway) 
complained that the Society persecuted those 
who had the difficult task of trying to 
remedy the evil. His company were making 
experiments at great cost, but they were 
being closely watched all the time. 

Mr. Bailie Anderson (Glasgow) thought 
that municipalities should recognise their 
duty to the community by striving to get 
a clear atmosphere, and employers were be- 
ginning to see that they could save expense by 
having electric motors instead of steam 
boilers, and also improve the atmosphere. 

The Conference adjourned. 


Fripay’s CONFERENCE. 

Sir William Richmond presided at the con- 
cluding sitting of the Conference on Friday. 
In his opening remarks he said they were all 
aware that light gave life to colour, and 
that flowers lost their brilliant tints if 
placed in a dark cellar. Pictures became 
black or deep yellow if shut up in a case 
for any lengthened period. This had 
always been known to artists, and he had 
a letter from Rubens to a friend who he 
requested would have a picture which he had 
dispatched immediately taken out of the 
case and placed in the sun so that it should 
recover its clearness and brilliancy of colour. 
The Venetian painters were the great 
colourists of Italy, and it was related of 
Titian that it was his habit to place his 
pictures to dry in the sun, and he also 
allowed his pictures to remain out all night 
so that they might receive the benefit of the 
dew of the morning mists. Both these ex- 
periments he had tried in London, with 
disastrous effect. Some forty years ago a 
Royal Commission considered the desirability 
of transferring the whole of the national 
collection of pictures to South Kensington. 
Amongst the experts examined was Faraday, 
who said that every smut, however small, 
which remained upon the surface of a picture, 
even if the colour was dry, left behind it a 
greasy matter so potent that it could only be 
removed by a solvent of such a strength that, 
being applied, it would eat into the surface of 
the paint. Owing to the poison in the atmo- 
sphere of smoky cities the most noble and 
the most durable of all methods of painting, 
buon fresco, was out of the question. The 
failure to be permanent of the frescoes in the 
Houses of Parliament was mainly due to two 
causes. Firstly, the contact of lime with 





gas and other poisons, and, secondly, to an 
inadequate incorporation of the pigments 
within the strata of lime, the angles, and 


surfaces of llisation. But in the’ 


country, given t. the walls of a building 
were quite dry, and there was pure water 
to be , and no gasworks near, there was 
no reason why buon fresco should not be as 
permanent in England as in Italy. Until, 
however, they rid London from the poison of 
smoke, fresco painting could never be prac- 
tised with security. Marble was poisoned by 
coal smoke and rendered powdery. The same 
action of the grease, which he had referred 
to with regard to paintings, acted upon the 
surface of marble. The absolutely priceless 
Greek, Assyrian, and Egyptian works of 
sculpture in the British Museum were slowly 
but surely decaying. That exquisite surface 
so dear to the great craftsmen of old was 
fast becoming granular. Washing with water 
was of little use, for water would not remove 
the essential oil deposited by poisonous smuts. 
Glass would protect the surfaces in a measure 
if it was hermetically sealed so that poison 
could not enter. Precious manuscripts were 
liable to the same deterioration. Bronze was 
easier to deal with because bronze could be 
cleaned with a solvent, but even here they 
were in difficulties because the surface of 
bronze, upon which was dependent so much 
of its beauty, was eaten into by the poisonous 
particles. All metals, even gold, were simi- 
larly injured. Stone decayed under the same 
causes. Upon the lintels of windows, inside 
as well as outside, of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
was deposited in places a thick layer of 
hardened smoke, sulphur, and what not, and 
this layer was in constant action. It was 
alive with acid which was devouring the 
stone and causing it to decay into powder. 
They had to ask themselves if all this 
mattered, and, putting it upon the lowest 
ground of commercial interests, he asked if it 
was wise to risk a certainty of destruction, 
which must come sooner or later if public 
opinion did not push, and, by unanimity, force 
Parliament to legislate firmly and surely. 
Pressure from the outside was the only chance 
for reform. In any Bill before Parliament, 
however, they must watch, lest it be pruned 
down by sophistry and weakened at every 
point to provide a possible loophole of exit 
for persistent offenders. 


Systematic Analyses of Air. 


Sir John Ure Primrose, Bart., read a 
paper on “ A Plea for a Systematic Compara- 
tive Analyses of the Air of Towns, and a 
Consolidation of the Law Dealing with 
Smoke Emissions,” and gave the figures which 
the chief sanitary inspector of Glasgow, who 
was responsible for the abatement of the 
smoke nuisance in that town, had taken. 
These figures, he said, illustrated what might 
be termed the smut fall in Glasgow in 
— and winter, and what he desired was 
that similar experiments should be made in 
London and the large towns of the kingdom 
in order (1) that notes might be compared; 
(2) that the education of the public might 
proceed on exact and scientific lines; and 
(3) that some reasonable standard might 
finally be adopted for town air. beyond 
which pollution might be considered flagrant 
and reprehensible. At present information 
under this heading was in a chaotic state. 
With regard to the consolidation of the law 
dealing with smoke emissions, the most casual 
glance at the various Acts of Parliament 
under which municipal authorities were now 
working showed the disparity which existed 
between them. Speaking generally of these 
Acts they all, with one exception, appeared 
to give power to abate the smoke nuisance, 
and then, by the re of — — ex- 
pressions, rmitted a le of escape. 
In Nottingham alone the: lew seemed to be 
simple and perfect, for they had no qualifi- 
cations nor limitations. 


Amendment of the Law. 


Mr. Julian S. Corbett spoke as to the 
amendment of sect. 24, subsect. 6 of the 
Public Health (London) Act, 1891, the work- 
ing of which section, he said, had always 
been a stumbling-block.’ Difficulties had con- 
stantly occu in proving that the smoke 
sees was “ black,’ rit ~ 
a successful prosecution depen upon w 
degree of density would, in the opinion of 
the particular magistrate, satisfy the legisla- 
tive conception of “black.” Municipa! 
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inspectors were equally human, and no means 
pe of i ae the werd “black” in such 
&@ way as would be binding upon either of 
them, except by Act of Parliament, and it 
followed that administration of the law 
must remain in this difficult, uncertain, and 
cumbrous condition until the section in 
question was amended. A further reason 
which made such an amendment “ey 
desirable was that, apart from smoke w ch 
more or less nearly approximates to “black, 
great quantities of noxious smoke were 
emitted which cannot by any stretch of 
words be called “black,” and which yet was 
as noisome and offensive as the densest. The 
Societ that the section should be 
ame so that it should read: “ Black 
smoke or smoke in such a quantity as to be 
@ nuisance.” ; 

Mr. Jo Hurst followed with a paper 
on “English Law Relating to the Emission 
of Smoke from Chimneys.” He pointed out 
that the emission of smoke from chimneys 
might be dealt with under English law im 
the following cases :—(1) Throughout Eng- 
land where that emission is a nuisance at 
common law; (2) throughout England (ex- 
cept London) w that emission offends 
against the provisions of the Public Health 
Act, 1875, or against similar provisions in 
local Acts; (3) in London where that emission 
offends against the provisions of the Public 
Health (London) Act, 1891. The author 
dealt with the Acts in detail, and quoted a 
number of legal decisions bearing on the 
matter, and, in conclusion, said that up to 
the present time no legislation had n 
attempted with the view of minimising smoke 
from domestic kitcheners or grates. The 
height of buildings, etc., affecting the access 
of light and air had been the subject of 
drastic enactments; but the domestic kitchener 
or grate, which, by the smoke it sends 
forth, enormously affected light and air, had. 
so far as legislation was concerned. been left 
to work “its own sweet will.” This seemed 
inconsistent with the principle which one 
would assume underlies legislation, under 
which domestic appliances in connexion with 
water, gas, electric current, etc., had been 
the subject of jealous regard, and were the 
objects of frequent domiciliary visits even in 
the neighbourhood of the domestic hearth. 
It was to be hoped that. as a result of the 
inquiries now being carried on by the Coal 
Smoke Abatement Society, with the assist- 
ance of the Office of Works and others, a 
domestic grate might be discovered which 
shall, by improved combustion, prevent, at 
least, black smoke. When such a grate was 
discovered. legislation would be not only 
desirable, but opportune, by which there may 
be secured to the consumer more beneficial 
use of fuel, and to the metropolis and to 
large provincial cities and towns brighter and 
cleaner atmospheres. 


Local Authorities and Smoke Abatement. 


Mr. L. W. Chubb (Secretary of the Coal 
Smoke Abatement Society) gave details of 
the replies which had been received from 205 
local authorities to a series of questions 
addressed to them as to what extent they 
had grappled with the problem of smoke 
abatement. Of the 205 reports those received 
from county councils did not call for com- 
ment, as such councils did not possess urban 
sanitary powers. Thirty other authorities 
confessed to having entirely neglected the 
matter; twenty-two authorities have special 
smoke inspectors; twenty authorities utilised 
the services of the police ; forty-eight authori- 
ties had time limits for the emission of 
smoke; twenty-five replies showed that an 
increase of the nuisance had taken place; 
eighty said it showed a tendency to decrease ; 
and forty said it remained stationary. In 
twenty-three metropolitan borough councils 
4,353 reports of smoke nuisances were dealt 
with during the past two years. To sum up, 
the returns disclosed that, while the black 
smoke evil is very generally felt and deplored, 
relatively few local authorities have in the 
past taken a decided stand in the matter, and 
that, while this inactivity may sometimes be 
traced to apathy, it is more often due, not 
to any inclination to evade responsibility, but 
to a feeling of hopelessness in view of the 
uncertainty of obtaining convictions. Where 
authorities — taken a decided stand, how- 
ever, even with the imperfect machinery at 
present available for "the auppoesion, of 
smoke nuisances, it is only fair to say that 











they claim to have diminished the evil. 
Little improvement or zeal can be looked for 
until the law is simplified and extended, and 
and effective. method of 


a more § 
rocedure provided. It is not too 
much to hope that the Local Government 


Board, in view ca a So vA 
important corpora » May see wa 
deine local authorities in the iramediate 
future with the further powers for which 
they ask. 

Views of Inspectors. 

Mr, T. G. Dee (Sanitary I of the 
City of Westminster) Be re Tinga 
cast upon sanitary ‘ 
Public Health (London) Act, and said that 
if too much smoke was even now sent forth 
from chimneys the inspector was not to 
blame. He advocated bringi ure to 
bear on the er to give f powers 
against the evil. . 

Mr. W. Nicholson (Smoke Inspector of 
sie paper an" Guake ‘ekuosn Seguonen 
his r on “Smoke Nuisance rs 
and their Difficulties.” The author com- 
mented on the apathy displayed by local 
authorities in regard to putting the law in 
force, and thought the Government ht 
compel such authorities to take action. The 
Government ought to divide the country into 
divisions, and subdivide it into districts, and 
appoint divisional and district smoke in- 
spectors who would proceed against 
nuisances, irrespective of by whom created, 
without fear or favour. If such a suggested 
departure was too drastic, then the Local 
Government Board ought to make the posi- 
tion of the smoke inspector secure under the 
local authority as long as he did his duty. 
If security of tenure was given to smoke 
oe it would be a salutary step in the 
right direction. 

A discussion followed the reading of the 
papers, and Sir J. Ure Primrose proposed 
the following resolution:—“That it is 
desirable to consolidate the various societies 
and bodies throughout the United Kingdom 
having for their object the diminution of 
smoke, und that the Coal Smoke Abatement 
Society are requested to take steps to attain 
that end.” 

Mr. Corbett seconded the resolution, and 
it was agreed to. 

Votes of thanks were accorded to the different 
bodies who had given the members facilities 
— their works, and the Conference 
ended. 





Fifty Wears Ago. 


From THE Builder or Decemper 22, 1855. 


Tae Trape Unions, we much fear, have 
done great mischief, and, conducted as they 
now are, will do more. Hundreds of 
thousands of pounds have been injuriously 
squandered, trade has been diverted to other 
countries, and the advance of the working 
classes has been retarded. They would even 
prevent men from working as long as they 
please. Take, for example, the following 
notice lately received, according to a local 
journal, by a mason in Leicester, because, 
being employed upon work where he had the 
advantage of light during only a few hours 
in the day, he committed the very heinous 
offence of filling up his time by working in 
his employers’ yard at other times :—This 
his to inform you that if you, Insisting on 
going to Work Gaslight after you have been 
working out all day, you will be consider no 
longer a member of the Mason Society, but 
buide by the consequenc.—We remain yours, 
In the Bond of Uneon, the Masons of 
Leicester.” 


——_—-9 9 
Zllustrations. 


S omnemeemenmeeneeal 


DECORATIVE PICTURE: “THE 
NATIVITY.” 


HIS illustration of The Nativity is 
from a cartoon by Mr. N. H. J. 
Westlake, to whom our readers 
have once or twice before been in- 

debted for an illustration bearing on the 

Christmas season. The actual painting was 

executed as part of the reredos in the Church 

of the Annunciation, Chislehurst. 
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ALL HALLOWS CHURCH, LoMi\Rp. 
STREET. 

Tues illustrations, which form part of the 
complete survey of the church by stude:ts of 
the Royal College of Art, are from one. 
eighth scale survey drawings made on tic 

by Mr. W. 8. George and Mr, G. R 
oolway. They serve to put on record the 
architectural features ofa don church of 
—_— a existence of which is not 


, for its demolitio 
having “sp iced n 
The history of All Hallows, Grasschur: h, 
— from pre-Conquest times, and, as 
early as 1053, the church was given by 
Brightmer, citizen, to Canterbury, of which 
it forms one of the thirteen peculiars in 
London. The main fabric, as rebuilt by John 
Warner, sheriff, and his son, Robert, in 
1494-1516, was destroyed by the Great Fire: 
but the tower, completed in 1544, was stand. 
ing, albeit in a dangerous state, in 1679. 
As rebuilt by Wren, and completed in 1694, at 
a cost of 8,0587. 15s. 6d., ah Hallows was 
the last of the City parish churches finished 
by him. The exterior, which can scarcely be 
seen from the street, evokes no especial 
comment ; the tower, 21 ft. 6 in. at base, rises 
in three stages to about 100 ft., and is 
finished with a plain cornice and a high 
t, whereof the upper course has an 
lool of well-designed plate-tracery work. 
On the south side of the tower is the porch, 
with Corimthian columns, a cornice, and a 
small square block, with iment above. 
The body of the church is almost a model, in 
practical qualities, of a church for congre- 
ational worship. It is not a regular paral- 
fel am on plan; it measures about 84 ft. 
by ft., and is 30 ft. high. The ceiling 
is coved against the walls with groined open- 
ings over the round-headed side windows, 
which alone, until the opening in 1880 of 
the panel in the ceiling, lighted the church. 
The interior, however, is remarkable for the 
variety and beauty of its enrichment in the 
shape of wood-carving and other embellish- 
ments. A considerable portion of the carved 
work, including the pulpit (similar to that in 
St. Mary, Abchurch), sounding-board, and 
the lower portion of the oaken reredos, is 
attributed to Grinling Gibbons, and presents 
all the characteristics of his school. The 
beautiful white marble font and its 
cover, of which we give an illustration, are 
relics from St. Bene’t, Gracechurch-street. 
Some other notable features are the altar, the 
oaken wainscot of the walls, the sword-irons 
near the pulpit, the handsome trophy of the 
Royal Arms in the “void,” the glass (by A. 
Gibbs) in the ten windows, and the 
two door-cases, or lobbies, since used as cup 
boards, against the screen, in each ot which 
a curtain is most cunningly carved. The 
church was repaired and utified in 1847 
and redecorated in 1880; at a restoration, 
carried out in 1870, under the superintendence 
of Messrs, Francis, the organ—by Harris, 
1695—was rebuilt by Gray & Davison. In 
our number of April 15 last we published Mr. 
William Wildman’s —~ of the front 
of the -case, and pee 
George’ wing of one 0 ae 
pao cauticnid above. The draw- 
ings appertain to a complete set Kn 
one-eight. scale drawings, which. toget ve 
with working details of many of the ie 
and iron sak fittings, were made by students 
of the Ro College of Art two years ago 
when the ce was vacant, and proposals 
had been made, for the second time, 
demolish the church and unite the benefice i 
that of the adjacent church of St. verge 
the King and Martyr. Petitions against, t e 
demolition were mt by the British Archo- 
logical Association, an by many gentlemen 
eminent in art, science, and literatur: bee 
proposal was rejected by sixty-four vols 
ten at a combined vestry meeting °' * 
ishi on November 12, 1905. 
gateway was removed, with its door, ''\" 
the Lombard-street entrance into the \°" 
bule in the tower in 1865, at the time ©) ''” 
peace | of the adjoining premises: 
elaborately carved in with mer 
mori emblems, one of which, a coffin-lid, be é 
a date “1699.” A chained Bible (16! 
a, "in two ‘oOl1o vi unre : 
perry Ne ischarch, ae San, 
i rom t 
in Fleet-street agg: Bind gr Tenet 
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\] HALLOWS CHURCH, LOMBARD. 
STREET. 


luesé illustrations, which form of 
plete survey of the church by +o aga 
Royal College of Art, are from one. 
th seale survey drawings made on the 
pot by Mr. W. 8. George and Mr. G. R. 
Woolway. They serve to put on record the 
rchitectural features of a m church of 
h interest, the existence of which is not 
iitegether safe, proposals for its demolitio 
having already been made. E 
The history of All Hallows, Grasschurch, 
begins from pre-Conquest times, and, as 
early as 1053, the church was given by 


Rrightmer, citizen, to Canterbury of which 

iorms one of the thirteen peculiars in 
London. The main fabric, as rebuilt by John 
Warner, sheriff, and his son, 


in 
(494-1516, was destroyed by the Great Fire ; 
the tower, completed in 1544, was stand- 

ing. albeit in a dangerous state, in 1679. 
\s rebuilt by Wren, and completed in 1694, at 
ost of 8,0587. 15s, 6d., All Hallows was 
the last of the City parish churches finished 
The exterior, which can scarcely be 
ven from the street, evokes no especial 
nent; the tower, 21 ft. 6 in. at base, rises 
three stages to about 100 ft., and is 
shed with a plain cornice and a high 
pet. whereof the upper course has an 
ircade of well-designed plate-tracery work. 
On the south side ef the tower is the porch, 
Cormthian columms, a cornice, and a 
small square block, with iment above. 
[he body of the church is almost a model, in 
practical qualities, of a church fer congre- 
onal worship. It is not a ~—- al- 
cram on plan; it measures about ft. 
52 ft., and is 30 ft. high. The ceiling 

ed against the walls with groined open- 

nus over the round-headed side windows, 
h alone, until the opening in 1880 of 
panel in the ceiling, lighted the church. 

lhe interior. however, ig remarkable for the 
riety and beauty of its enrichment in the 
of wood-carving and other embellish- 
ts. A considerable portion of the carved 

<. including the pulpit (similar to that in 
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the lower portion of the oaken reredos, is 
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in the ten windows, and the 
foor-cases, or lobbies, since used as cup- 
irds, against the sereen, in each of which 
irtain is most cunningly carved. The 
h was repaired and beautified in 184/ 
redecorated in 1880; at a restoration, 
ried out in 1870, under the superintendence 
Messrs. Francis, the organ—by Harris, 
'5—was rebuilt by Gray & Davison. In 
r number of April 15 last we published Mr. 
liam Wildman’s —— of the front 
the organ-case, and Mr. Walter %. 
drawing of one of the two 
mentioned above. The draw- 
appertain to a complete set ol 
eeighth scale drawings, which, together 
th working details of many of the w 
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the Royal College of Art two years ag° 
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THE NATIVITY.—From a Cartoon sy Mr. N. H. J. WESTLAKE. 
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Wesley Lr ares his first extemporary ser- 
mon; and during 300 years, until 1891, sixty 
Blue Coat boys went to the church, on the 
morning of Good Friday, to receive apiece a 
new penny and a of raisins in terms of 
the will, dated April 24, 1586, of Peter 
Symondes, citizen and mercer. All Hallows 
now forms the mother church of St. Bene’t, 
St. Dionis Backchurch, and St. Leonard, 
Eastcheap (or Milkchurch). 


THE LONDON eT 

Tue annual meeting of the London Topo- 
graphical Society, which was held at the 
rooms of the Society of Antiquaries on Friday 
the 15th inst., was very well attended. From 
the annual Report it appears that the number 
of subscribers is now 201, an increase of 
thirty-six since the last nit Fifty of 
the subscriptions are from public libraries and 
institutions, of which ten are American and 
one Colonial. The last publication of the 
Society consisted of roductions of the 
maps of Ralph Agas and of Faithorne and 
Newcourt, copies of which were hung on the 
wall. Some remarks on these maps may be 
of interest. 

Of the engraved b William 
Faithorne, the Bebliothsque N atiimale at Paris 
possesses a lettered copy; another, without 
title, and lately acquired for the British 
Museum, is, we gather, identical with that 
which was deposited for a while with Messrs. 
Stanford seven years ago by Mr. C. L. Lind- 
say. The survey, “composed by a scale 
[12 in. to a mile}, and _ ichnographically 
described by Richard Newcourte, of Somerton, 
in the countie of Somersett, gentleman,” is 
dated 1658—one may doubt that it was ever 
published—yet it appears from internal evi- 
dence that the Por plotting had been begun 
a few years previously. For whilst it 
delineates Charing Cross, which, as Lilly 
records in his “Observations on the Life of 
King Charles,” 1715, was pulled down in 
July-August, 1647, it does not depict the 
other Queen Eleanor Cross which stvod in 
Cheapside, opposite Wood-street, until its 
demolition on May 2, 1643: confer Evelyn’s 
diary passim.* The Illustrated London News 
of December 8, 1855, announced the discovery 
in London of an impression of the Newcourt, 
being, we learn, that which was copied on 
five sheets, 75 in. by 39 in., by George Jar- 
man, and published on May 1, 1857, by A. E. 
Evans & Sons, of No. 403, Strand, who 
had supplied the running title by means of 
a tracing of the impression in Paris. In May, 
1878, Mr. Edward Stanford republished the 
facsimile printed from the five copper plates 
engraved by Jarman, which are still pre- 
served. The total inhabited area as plotted 
amounts to no more than four and a half 
uare miles, having Bunhill-fields and 
Clerkenwell to the north, and St. Giles-in-the- 
Fields village, St. James’s Park, and 
Tart Hall and “Barksheire” (now the 
site of Bridgewater) House to the 
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west; the south is bounded by West- 
minster, Lambeth, and a group of houses 
around St. George’s Church, Southwark; 
northwards all is open country beyond 
Clerkenwell and Bunhill-fields, and on the 
east are only'a few houses outside a line drawn 
from Whitechapel Church to the Tower, with 
the highways to Shoreditch, Wapping, and 
Limehouse.- At the north, east, and south 
limits windmills ‘are placed. The shipping 
below bridge is finely executed. 
The map which is commonly attributed to 
Ralph Agas, who bree as a land surveyor 
chiefly in Suffolk during forty years, was firs 
drawn, we may presume, at some time wit 
the interval 1561-1576, inasmuch as St. Paul’s 
is drawn without the spire that was destroyed 
by lightning in 1561, and The Theatre, which 
Burbage built in the liberty of Halliwell, 
Shoreditch, in 1576, is not oar There 
is an original impression in the Pepysi 
Library at Magdalene College, Cambridge. 
The copy belonging to the Corporation of 
the City of Lon was printed from wooden 
blocks, 6 ft. in. by 2 ft. 45 in., but 
without either or scale, temp. James I., 
whose coat-arms it bears at the top, though 
Queen Elizabeth's royal coat-arms are carried 
*Some new buildings up to about 1658 are shown; 
est side, : 


for example, the wi Arch-row, of {nema 
and “New Market” (Clare Market), 











Ian- 
pe ater iy Bry In the lettering the names of the 
churches have not “ 8t.”’ prefixed. 
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by the State barge. as’s map has been 
often reproduced; in 1874 W, “h. Overall, 
F.S.A., librarian to the Corporation, 
brought out an exact facsimile of the Guild- 
hall exemplar, executed by F. J. Francis. 
In 1737 Vertue concocted for the 
Society of Antiquaries a so-called “reproduc- 


tion”; he inserted a date “1560” in Roman. 


characters, and made sundry alterations and 
omissions, using some pewter plates, now con- 
jectured to be spurious. The views of 
Oxford (1578) and Cambridge (1592) in the 
Bodleian Library are accredited to Agas, who 
died in his native town, Stoke-by-Nayland, 
Suffolk, on November 26, 1621, aged eighty 
or more years. Two letters written by him 
to Lord Burghley are preserved in the Lans- 
downe and Additicnal MSS., British Museum ; 
one describes his labours in the fen lands, 
another, dated February 22, 1592-3, relates 
to land measuring and “platting,” and cites 
the use of the “ profitable staffe,” a theodolite 
of some 20 in. in diameter, with a protractor 
of at least 1 ft. : 

Mr. Philip Norman, Vice-President, who 
occupied the chair, showed an exceedingly in- 
teresting set of slides illustrating all the 
hitherto discovered portions of the Roman 
wall of London, giving in the first instance a 
plan showing the assumed or (in regard to 
most parts) the known course of the wall. 
The photographs brought out admirably the 
characteristic features of the Roman masonry. 
It would be of little use, however, to attempt 
to follow Mr. Norman’s remarks in detail 
without the illustrations on which he 
commented. 

an eae = = 

THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 

Tue last meeting of the London County 
Council before the Christmas recess was held 
on Tuesday in the County Hall, Spring 
Gardens, Sir E. A. Cornwall, Chairman, 
presiding. 

Loans.—On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee, it was agreed to lend 
Camberwell Borough Council 1,815/. for 
housing purposes; Fulham Borough Council 
25,0007. for electric lighting purposes ; “Green- 
wich Borough Council 2,750/. for extension 
of cemetery; Hammersmith Borough Council 
1,848/. for street improvement and extension 
of river wall; St. Pancras Borough Council 
21,772]. for purchase of property under 
Part II. of the Housing of the Working 
Classes Act, 1890; and Wandsworth Borough 
Council 1,530/. for street improvement. 
Sanction was also given to Stoke Newington 
Borough Council to borrow 18,020). and 
5,800/. for provision of dust destructor. 

Quantity Surveyors —The General Pur- 
poses Committee recommended, and it was 
agreed :— 

“That the seal of the Council be affixed to 
duplicates of the agreements entered into with the 
undermentioned quantity surveyors—Messrs. Ard- 
ing, Bond, & Buzzard, Messrs. Nothcroft, Neighbour, 
& Nicholson, Mr. C. W. Brooks, Mr. F. Donnin 
Mr. H. H. Robinson, Messrs. W. H. & P. B 
Strudwick, and Messrs. Young & Brown. 

That the seal of the Council be affixed to the 
eee agreement (in duplicate) with Messrs. 
J ider Hunt & Co., of No. 181, Queen Victoria- 
Street, quantity surveyors.” 

Lack of Employment.—They also recom- 
mended :— 

“That is be an instruction to thé various com- 
mittees of the Council that the undermentioned con- 
ditions shall hold good with regard to any work 
which it may be found possible to offer the Central 
(Unemployed) Body for London as. suitable for 
the classes of the unemployed qualified for assist- 
ance under the Unemployed Workmen Act, 1905— 
(1) That the Central Body shall be the employers 
and responsible for the conditions of the employ- 
ment a8 between themselves and the persons em- 
loyed; (2) that the works executed by the Centra! 

ody shall be subject to supervision by the proper 
officers of the Council; and (3) that the amount of 
co-operation in cost on their part shall be such as 


is certified by the Council’ A 
value of such work, be prot 5 a ae 


The recommendations were agreed to. 

Hammersmith Technical Institute.—The 
following recommendations were made by the 
Education Committee and agreed to :— 


“That expenditure on capital account not ex- 
ceeding 25,5001, for constructional work only, in 
respect of the erection of section “A” (art block) 
o! the London County Council Hammersmith 
Tect nical Institute, be sanctioned. 

‘hat section “A’’ (art block) of the London 
County Council Hammersmith Technical Institute 
he erected, and that the working drawings, specifi- 
ca sons and bills of quantities therefor, submitted 
he - Education Committee on November 1, 1905, 
” ADprOved, J 

That, in the event of the W 
mig undertake the erection ‘of section ATs 
vers Bock) Of the London County Council Hammer- 


County 





at amount of the 
smith Technical Institute, the 7s ee 


architect's estimate for the ones, 


and k 
the Works Committee fo 
t ° m ‘or 

That, in the event of the Works mittee 

ratios MF ARTPAR lca the, Landen County 
jon . 7” e 

Council Hammersmith Technical Institute, tenders 

therefor be invited by public advertisement. 

That tenders be obtained from selected firms, who 
make a speciality of such work, for the installation 
of a ventilat system in connexion with the 
erection of section “A” (art block) of the London 
County Counci] Hammersmith Technical Institate; 
and that the firm whose tender is be 
required to enter into 9 contract with the Council 
to execute the work as sub-contractor to the build- 
ing contractor.” 


Holborn Day Training College and Central 
School of Arts and Crafts.—They also recom- 
mended as follows :— 


“That expenditure on capital account not ex- 
ceeding 111,610’. in respect of the erection of (i.) 
the London County Council Day Training Coll 
and (ii.) the Central School of Arts and C 
on the site in Southampton-row (Holborn), be 
sanctioned. : : - 

That the working drawings, specifications, and 
bills of quantities submitted. to the Education Com- 
mittee for the erection of (i.) the~ London Count 
Council Day Training College, and (ii.) the Cent 
School of Arts and Crafts, on the site in Soeuth- 
ampton-row (Holborn), be approrss. é 

nat, in the event of the Works Committee 
agreeing to unilertake the erection of (i.) the 
London County Council Day crating College, and 
(ii.) the Central School of Arte and fis, on the 
site in Southampton-rew (Holborn), at the amount 
of the architect's estimate for the buildings, and 
subject to the Board of Education approving the 
working drawings of the Central School of Arts and 
Crafts, the work be executed without the inter- 
vention of a contractor; and that the workin 
drawings, specifications, bills of quantities, an 
building estimate be referred to the Works Com- 
mittee for that purpose. 

That, jn the event of the Works Committee 
not being prepared to undertake the work, tenders 
therefor be invited by public advertisement.” 


The recommendations were carried after 
discussion. * 

The Building Acts Amendment Act.—The 
Establishment Committee brought up a 
report on the — of the staff arrange- 
ments in the Architects’ Department which 
would be neces in view of the grea 
amount of additional work which will fall 
on the department on the London Building 
Acts (Amendment) Act becoming operative. 
They reported :— 

“The Council is required to deal with cases 
within one month from the deposit of plans (or 
two months during the summer recess), a period 
of fourteen days only is allowed within which the 
Council may refuse to issue a certificate after 
notice of completion of the work required. All 
cases will thus have to be dealt with promptly and 
effectively. The Act also allows an appeal by the 
owner to the Tribunal of pees with respect to 
any requirement the Council or refusal to 
sanction exemption from the provisions of the Act, 
and the preqneniies of plans and particulars to 
support the Council's case before the Tribunal of 
Appeal will become necessary. About 10,000 build- 
ings will have to be dealt with, and the duties 
which will devolve on the department will be very 
heavy. They will consist principally of the prepara- 
tion of reports on applications the preparation 
of plans and rticulars in cases of prosecutio: 
to support the Council’s cases. We may remind t 
Council that the details for giving effect to the 
method of bringing into force the provisions of the 
Act were not those urged by the Council, but, Par- 
liament having by modifications increased the re- 
sponsibilities of, and the work to be performed by, 
the Council, there is no option but to make 
arrangements for giving effect to the provisions % 
the Act. 

We have very carefully considered what assistance 
must be affo to the architect to enable him to 
successfully ome with the very large amount of 
additional wo faliog on his department, and 
the Building Act Committee have also communicated 
with us on the matter. The work embraced in 
the Amendment Act is entirely new, and includes a 
series of buildings not hitherto within the control 
of the Council. In the absence of definite ex- 
perience of this work it is difficult to forecast with 
precision what additions to the staff will be neces- 
ary. In the first instance the work will most 
probably be of a fluctuating character, and the 
additions to the staff will be mainly of a temporary 
nature. It is necessary, however, to provide a work- 
ing anisation, and in the circumstances we are 
advised that the most satisf arran t will 
be to amalgamate the work providing means 
of escape in case of fire now dealt with in the two 
sections of the architects’ rtment. The work 
would thereby be and, moreover, we 
are convit that it will be better on every ind 
that this work, which will be of a somewhat delicate 
nature, should be in the hands of ex officials 
who have for years been trained in business some- 
what similar in character rather than to aj point @ 
staff of entirely new officials.” : 


With to the permanent staff, they 
recommended that Mr. J. C. Stransom, 
A.R.1.B.A., be promoted to supervise the 
work. The recommendation was to, 
and it was also agreed that expenditure not 
exceeding 50/. a week be authorised to 
March 3 for the employment of assistants on 
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the unestablished staff in the Architects? 
Department. Other Tecommendations as i 
increases of salary. of other otticc:: were 
taken back for further consideration. 
_ Pramways.—The following recommenda. 
tions were agreed to :— 


“ (a) That the estimate of expendit M capi 
account of 186,000/., submitted oy the "Finance’t se 
mittee, to cover cost of the erection of the 
second portion of the Greenwich electricity genera. 
ting-station and the Greenwich sub-station, be ap. 
Ty thd ie etinets , 

mate of expenditure ipite 
account of 250,5001., submitted by the Finance ( 
mittee, in respect of the provision of the plant 
machinery, and other equipment for the second 
portion of the Greenwich electricity generating. 
be anh ved ae — IM connexion therewith, 

c ca estimates of 2,000'., 15 ooo? 
18,5001, 1,500i., and 30,0001. approved by the ( sana 
in respect of preliminary works and expenditure 
in connexion with the erection and equipinent of 
the second portion of the Greenwich electricity 
Pmgpnine station and the Greenwich sub-station. 


lled. 

(d) That the Highways Committee be authorised 
to take any necessary preliminary steps, including 
the invitation of tenders for the execution of the 
several works necessary for the erection and equip- 
ment of the second portion of the Greenwich elec- 
tricity generating-station and sub-station.”’ 


Norbury Estate: Brickmaking Operations. 
—The Housing of the Working Classes Com. 
mittee reported as follows :— 


“When the Norbury estate was acquired by the 
Council for the purpose of providing working-class 
dwellings under Part Ill. of the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act, 1890, one of the conditions 
of purchase was that the plant which had been 

by the vendor in the manufacture of bricks 
on the estate should be purchased by the Council. 
One section of the estate comprises a rising ground 
of clay, which has to be removed or levelled before 
the estate can be aay developed. Soon after 
acquiring the estate, therefore, the Council had to 
consider whether it would be better to dispose of 
the brick-making plant and bear the expense of 
carting away the clay or to convert part of the 
clay into bricks which could be used in the erection 
of cottages on the estate. After giving the matter 
full consideration the Council, on May 21, 1905. 
decided to adopt the latter course, and arrange- 
ments have since for the work to be 
carried on through the direct employment of labour. 

The bricks already made are being used for the 
cottages which are in course of erection on Section A 
of the and we consider it most desirable that 
the brick-making operations should be continued for 
the present. During the past season 2,528,000 bricks 
were made on the estate at an estimated cost of 
3,036l,, the expenditure sanctioned by the Council 
being 4,0001., and, judging from the appearance of 
the clamps and an examination of those already 
sorted, the output must, in our opinion, be regarded 
as in every way satisfactory. The brick-making 

t is in good working order, and the cost of 
tion would be walondy etected it ae 
machi w id up at this stage. ricks 
ag thy # rt of the Seger apd 
be required for the development of the whole estate, 
and ve would ask the Council to sanction the ex- 
penditure of 1,000l. on account of the operations 
during the current season until the Finance Com- 
mittee shall have had an geately of fully con- 
sidering the matter. The Finance Committee have 
agreed to this course being adopted es 


They recommended accordingly. _ 

Mr. Phillimore said he did not think that 
the brickmaking experiment had been an un- 
qualified success, and he was sorry that it 
had been undertaken. He oupege | visited 
the estate, and saw that some of the bricks 
which had been produced were of an inferior 
quality, and he d that the housing work 
would not be sacrificed in toe to make the 

i ing experiment succeed. 

Sir Melville Beachcroft moved, and 
Colonel Rotton seconded, that the matter be 
referred back in order to have 4 further 
report on the matter, but the amendment was 
defeated, it being denied by some oun- 
cillors that the bricks produced were interior. 

Housing: Aylesbur er E Clerkenwell, 
and Union-buildings, Ho born, Sc! eme.— The 
Housing of the Working Classes Committee 

tian ogee Clerkenwell and 

“« . e 4 erken UF 
Unign-bulidings, Hotbars) Pcmbpeement Scheme, 
i 


mod rsuance of the Order issue 
by the "nes t Beard on Oetober 14, 1905, 


¥ Te 0 of 
ides that ee for the accom ate 


persons m. The area, 
on the Union-buildings NE eer iste, Portpool- 


which compr Leather ane court, 
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cleared, and r ns of the ig we 
dwellings were by the Secretary of S00 
for the ¢ on June 16, 1% 


Home leted and it 

now been completed, ane 

working drawings Therefore that arrang te 
erection of the dwellings 
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disposed of as the Council may think fit. The remain- 
ing block of dwellings will contain accommodation 
for the number required to fulfil the Council’s 
obligation under the scheme as well as fifteen shops. 
The total cost of cunekieg the buildings, ; including 
that of lithography, articles to be bought direct, 
professional charges, and incidental nses, is 
estimated at 80,050l., and we have accordingly for- 
warded to the Finance Committee an estimate of 
that amount. The value of the site for housing 
purposes is estimated by the valuer at 14,550’). . . .” 


They recommended 


“(a) That the estimate of expenditure on capital 
account, of 80,0501., submitted by the Finance Go: - 
mittee, be approved in respect of the erection of 
working-class dwellings on the Union-buildings 
area, Holborn, together with the cost of lithography, 
pills of quantities, articles to be bought direct, 
professional charges, and incidental expenses. 

(6) That expenditure not exceeding 80,0501. be 
sanctioned in respect of the erection of working- 
class dwellings, inclusive of all incidental work, on 
the Union-buildings area, Holborn, and that the 
housing value of the site be fixed at 14,5501. 

(c) That, in the event of the Works Committee 
being satisfied with the sufficiency of the estimate 
for building work, the erection of the dwellings be 
undertaken by the Council without the intervention 
of a contractor, and that the working drawings, 
specifications, bills of quantities, and estimate for 
building work be referred to the Works Committee 
for that purpose; but that, if the Works Committee 
be not prepared to undertake the work at the 
amount of the estimate, tenders be invited from a 
mane of selected firms for the execution of the 
work 


The recommendations were agreed to after 
the defeat of an amendment. 

White Hart-lane Estate: Erection of Cot- 
tages on the Tower-gardens Section —The 
same Committee reported as follows, the 
recommendations being agreed to :— 


_“The whole of the section when developed, will, 
in addition to a public garden having an area of 
about three acres, comprise 568 cottages of varying 
types, and we propose that as a first instalment 
thirty-two first-class or five-roomed cottages, forty- 
four second-class or four-roomed cottages, and forty- 
six third-class or three-roomed cottages, or 122 
cottages in all should be erected. It appears to us 
that the course of procedure adopted with regard to 
the cottages which are being built on section B 
should be followed on this occasion, and we hope 
to be able at an early date to submit a definite 
recommendation as to the contractor to be em- 
loyed on the work. We have forwarded to the 
inance Committee an estimate of 30,430]. in respect 
of the cost of erecting the cottages and finishing 
the roads already formed, together with all inci- 
dental expenses, and we recommend :— 

(a) That the estimate of expenditure on capital 
account of 30,4301., submitted by the Finance Com- 
mittee, be appreved in respect of the erection of 
122 cottages and the finishing of roads on the first 
part of the Tower-gardeng section of the White 
Hart-lane estate, such amount incloding provision 
for lithography articles to be bought direct, pro- 
fessional charges, and incidental expenses. 

(b) That expenditure not exceeding 30,4301. be 
sanctioned in respect of the erection of 122 cottages 
and the finishing of roads, together with all work 
incidental thereto, on the first part of the Tower- 
gardens section of the White Hart-lane estate.” 


Improvements. —The following recom- 
mendations of the Improvements Committee 
were agreed to :— 

.‘ (a) That the estimate of expenditure on capital 
of 8,0001., submitted by the Finance Committee, in 
respect of the widening of York-road, Wandsworth, 
be approved. 

(6) That a contribution be made, on the usual 
conditions, of two-thirds of the net cost of the 
acquisition by the Council of the Metropolitan 
Borough of Wandsworth of the property needed for 
the widening of York-road . provided, how- 
ever (i.), that if the total net cost exceed 12,000. 
such contribution shall be limited to 8,000/., and 
{li.) that in the execution of the improvement no 
departure whatever be made from the approved 
plan, except with the previous sanction of the 
oune) 

(c) That the estimate of expenditure on capital 
account of 7,2701., submitted by the Finance Com- 
mittee in respect of paving, etc., works in York- 
road. Wandsworth, be approved. 

(d) That expenditure on capital account not ex- 
ceeding 7,2701. be sanctioned in respect of the paving, 
ftc., works necessary in connexion with the widen- 
ing of York-road _. . . subject to the Council of 
the Metropolitan Borough of Wandsworth agreeing 
Mor ontribate one-third of the net cost of such 

TKS 
(e) That the estimate of expenditure on capital 
account of 5,9001., enbmitted by the Finance Com- 
mittee, in respect of the widening of Falcon-road, 
Battersea, be approved. c 
(‘) That the Improvements Committee be authorised 
to arrange for the widening of Falcon-road, Batter- 
Sea, in accordance with the plan presented to the 
committee on March 8, 1905, such plan being the 
plan of property the acquisition of which is pro- 
vided for in the estimate of 5,900/. 

(9) That the estimate of expenditure on capital 
account of 2501., submitted by the Finance Com- 
pittee, in respect of the widening of York-road at 

nbard-road, Battersea, be approved. 

(h) That, subject to the Council of the Metro- 
Politan Borough of Battersea agreeing to bear one- 
third of the cost of the land, the land at the 
Junction of York-road and Lombard-road . . . be 
added to thé public Way in York-road, and that a 
— of 2501., being the estimated cost of such land, 
charged to the account of the improvement. 


The Lowast Tender.—The Education Com- 
mittee recommended :— 


the London County Council Westminste 
Institute, Vincent-square (Westminster), oe ye om 
consequent alterations be made to the existing 


boisiage- 

(b) t the tender of Messrs. Garrett & Son, of 
17, Balham-hill, amounting to 21,490!., be accepted 
for the erection of the new blocks of buildings at 
the Westminster Technical Institute, Vincent-square 
(Westminster), and for the consequent alterations 
to the existing buildings; that the solicitor do . 
pare and obtain execution of the contract; and that 
the seal of the Council be affixed thereto.”’ 


After discussion, it was agreed to give the 
work to Messrs. A. Hudson & Co., of West- 
minster. (The full list of tenders will be 
found in our ‘“ Tender” columns.) 

Improvements: Alverton-street, Deptford. 
—— following recommendation was agreed 
0 :— 


“That the estimate of expenditure on capital 
account of 1,425/., submitted by the Finance Com- 
mittee in respect of (i.) the acquisition of additional 
property adjoining the Alverton-street school (Dept- 
ford), and (ii.) the preparation of finished plans, 
specification, and quantities in connexion with the 
scheme * proposed improvements at the school, be 
approved.” 


Residential and Day Training College, 
Avery-hill_—The following recommendations 
of the same Committee were agreed to after 
discussion :— 


“That expenditure on capital account not ex- 
ceeding 10.2501., for the adaptation and equipment 
of the building at Avery-hill for the purposes of a 
training college be sanctioned. 

That a day and residential training college for 
women be established at Avery-hill, Itham 
(Woolwich), and that the mansion, brick stable, 
and machinery house thereat, together with certain 
adjacent land, including the area occupied by such 
buildings, amounting to a total not exceeding four 
acres, be utilised for the purposes of such college 
- Aecommodate sixty residential and 200 day 
students.” 


Offer of a Site for a Secondary School by 
the Governors of Dulwich College.—The 
same Committee recommended, and it was 
agreed :— 


“That the offer of a site for the erection of a 
secondary school in Dulwich made by the estates 
governors of Dulwich College, subject to the under- 
mentioned conditions, be accepted :— 

(i.) That the estates governors of*Dulwich Col- 
lege and the governors of James Allen’s Girls’ 
school together shall be accorded representation 
equal to that of the Council on the advisory com- 
mittee of management of the said projected school. 

(ii.) That the external design of the projected 
school shall be agreed upon by the Council and the 
estates governors; and Ges 

(iii.) That the Council use its influence with the 
Board of Education to facilitate the assent of the 
Board to the proposals, and also to the proposals 
in regard to the development of the James Allen’s 
Girls’ school which are now before the Board.” 


Acton Drainage.-—The Main Drainage 
Committee recommended, and it was 
agreed, that an agreement be entered into 
with the Acton Urban District Council 
authorising it to allow the connexion with 
the metropolitan main drainage system of 
new houses built or to be built within the 
district. 

Drury-lane Theatre.—The Theatres and 
Music-halls Committee reported as follows :— 
“We reported on May 10, 1904, that notice 
of appeal had been given against the sealed 
notice under the Metropolis Management and Buil- 
ing Acts Amendment Act, 1878. which was served 
on the owners of Drury-lane Theatre on April 26, 
1904, and the Council accordingly authorised all 
necessary steps to he taken for the appointment of 
an arbitrator, and for upholding the requisitions 
before such arbitrator. Mr. John Slater, Vice- 
President of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, was appointed by His Majesty’s First Com- 
missioner of Works to act as arbitrator in the 
matter. After an exhaustive inquiry, the arbitrator 
made a provisional award on August 10, 1904, and 
his final award on May 3, 1905. We have been in 
correspondence with the arbitrator regarding certain 
points of detail arising out of his final award. and 
we are now in a position to report the effect of the 
award upon the requirements made by the Council. 
The sealed notice contained 143 requirements. and 
the following summary shows briefly the decision of 
the arbitrator with reference thereto :— 
Requirements complied with in their 

entirety, in accordance with the terms 
of the sealed notice, or as originally 


suggested by the Council .. .. .._. 92 
Requirements confirmed in principle, but 
modified in detail .. .. 27 


Requirements not relating to structural 
matters. but the carrying out of which 
the arbitrator considers desirable .. ~. 4 

Requirements not relating to structural 
matters which the arbitrator considers 
should be settled between the Council's 
officers and the representatives of the 





owners of the theatre .. .. .. as 5 
Requirements not confirmed .. .. .. .. 14 
Requirements upon which no order is made 1 

143 





The modifications made to the Council’s require 


—_ were not confirmed by the arbitrator are as 
ows :— 

No. 21. Cutting off stalls refreshment-bar so as not 
to form pockets. ; 

No. 29. The abolition of single steps in the door- 
ways from the rotunda to the vestibule. 

No. 30. The removal of the lock from the door 
to the rotunda. 

No. 31. The separation of the fire risk of the seat 
store from that of the vestibule. ; 

No. 33. The provision of central hand-rails to the 
grand staircase. 

BB on 34. The widening of the doors to the grand 
oon. 

No. 48. The prohibition of the use of the tunnel 
as a dressing-room. Z : 

No. 73. The cutting off of the electric switch-box 
from the stage. : 

No. 95. The provision of a second fire curtain. 

Nos. 108 and 109. The alteration of the smail 
brick chamber on the roof of the portico in 
Catherine-street. : : 

No. 133. The renewal of the ig in front of the 
building on the Catherine-street frontage. 

No. 139. Requiring an undertaking not to use any 
of the disconnected, or, at present, unused parts of 
the — apparatus without first informing the 
Council. 

No. 140. The provision of a lock-up safety valve to 
the steam boiler for stage effects, and, in certain 
circumstances, a reducing valve to the steam supply 


ipe. 

PW ith regard to the requirements relating to the 
provision of means of exit from the gallery, the 
award of the arbitrator is more stringent than the 
Council's sealed notice; the arbitrator having 
decided not to accept the reconstruction of two of 
the existing gallery staircases and the provision 
of only two new staircases, but to require the con- 
struction of four new staircases from this part of 
the house. Requisition No. 97, relating to the fire- 
proofing of the stage, which was included after the 
decision of the owners to go to arbitration, was 
fully confirmed by the arbitrator. 

The award provided that the owners of the theatre 
should pay the cost of both the provisional and 
final awards, amounting to 30%. 2s. 6d. and 441l. 
respectively, and the Council’s costs, which, as we 
reported on April 18, 1905, were taxed at 362/. 8s. 2d. 

e arbitrator states in his final award that the 
works required by him in his provisional award 
have been carried out to his satisfaction. : 

We are of opinion that the result of the arbitra- 
tion fully proves the reasonableness of the Council’s 
requirements.” 

New Theatre, Shaftesbury-avenue, War- 
dour-street, and Little Rupert-street—The 
Theatres and Music-hall Committee reported 
that they had considered plans submitted by 
Mr. W. G. R. Sprague, on behalf of Mr. 
Seymour Hicks, showing the arrangements 
proposed to be adopted in the construction 
of a new theatre in Shaftesbury-avenue, 
with frontages to Wardour-street and Little 
Rupert-street. The applicant has agreed to 
surrender the land required for the widening 
of Wardour-street to 40 ft. at the part in 
question, and as a result the site will comply 
with the regulations of the Council. Accom- 
modation is shown for an audience of 1,172 
persons seated and 130 standing. The Com- 
mittee recommended that the plans be 
approved on certain conditions, and this was 

to 


a . 

Proposed Music-hall, Tooting.—The same 
Committee reported that they had considered 
plans submitted by Messrs. Rings & Myers 
showing the arrangements proposed to be 
adopted in the construction of a music-hall 
in Upper Tooting-road. The plans show 
that the hall will be one with two tiers 
above the ground floor, the highest point of 
the top-most tier being 37 ft. above the 
street level. The site of the proposed build- 
ing is isolated, and, together with the 
arrangements of the building generally, com- 


plies with the Council's ations. Accom- 
modation is shown for 1, persons seated 
and 556 standing. The ittee recom- 


mended accordingly, and it was ; 
Collapse of the Roof of Charing-cross 
Station—The Building Act Committee sub- 
mitted a — on this disaster, in the course 
of which they said :— 


“The theatre and the station building were at once 
surveyed by the District Surveyor, and condemned 
as dangerous, and, on December 8, 1905, an order 
was obtained at the Bow-street Police Court against 
the owner of the theatre for the removal of the 
dangerous portions of that building. rds 
the station a notice has been served on the railway 
company requiring them to take down the walls 
fronting Brewer’s-lane and Villiers-street, which are. 
defective, also to take down the roof and iron 
trusses where decayed, broken, or otherwise defec- 
tive, and to secure any other work that is in a 
dangerous condition. 

e may point out that it is the Council’s duty, 
under Part IX. of the London Building Act, 1894 
when it is made known that any structure is in a 
dan: s state, to take the necessary steps to 
obtain an authoritative certificate as to the condi- 


owner thereof, by notice, 
notice 


* 





ments, in the cases where the requireme were 





“(a) That new blocks of buildings be erected at 


varied, do not call for remark. The requirements 


pl 
to remove the danger. 
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The circumstances attending the case of Charin, 
Cross Station are quite exceptional. The roof of 
the station has a span of 163 ft., and the plates of 
the roof girders are about 60 ft. above Villiers- 
street, and, in view of the special circumstances 
of the case, we have appointed Mr. Arthur Ash- 
bridge, District Surveyor for St. Marylebone, te act 
in conjunction with the interim district surveyor for 
the district, Mr. A. B. Hayward, in connexion with 
the dangerous structure proceedings, and reports 
have been received from them to the effect that 
they have been assured by the railway company's 
engineer that the works indicated in the Council's 
notice will be geen with as rapidly as possible. 
Having regard, however, to the im nee of the 
issues involved, we have request the two sur- 
veyors to consult the Superintending Architect and 
the Chief Engineer of the Council whenever they 
think it necessary to do so, but it may be found 
desirable to obtain independent advice, and we 
therefore have to-ask for authority to engage the 
services of an engineer to advise in the matter 
should such a course be found to be necessary. We 
are not at present able to state what fee would 
have to be paid for the services of an engineer of 
high standing in the profession, but the amount 
would be chargeable against the Annual Main- 
tenance Estimates 1905-6, in respect of dangerous 
structures.” 


They recommended accordingly, and the 
Council agreed. 

Fire Stations.—The following recommenda- 
tions of the Fire Brigade Committee were 


agreed to :— 

“That, in the event of the Works Committee 
being prepared to undertake the work at the 
amount of the architect’s revised estimate, the work 
of erecting the new Knightsbridge fire station be 
executed by the Council without the intervention of 
a contractor. 

That, in the event of the Works Committee 
not being prepared to undertake the work of erect- 
ing the new Knightsbridge fire station at the 
amonnt of the architect’s revised estimate, tenders 
for the erection of the station be invited from 
selected firms 

That expenditure not exceeding 9,501. be 
authorised in connexion with the erection of the 
proposed Pinmstead fire station. 

That, in the event of the Works Committee 
being prepared to undertake the work at the amount 
of the architect’s revised estimate, the work of 
erecting the Plumstead fire station be executed by 
the Council without the intervention of a contractor. 

That, in the event of the Works Committee 
not being prepared to undertake the work of erect- 
ing the Plumstead fire station at the amount of the 
architect's revised estimate, tenders for the erection 
of the station be invited from selected firms. 

That expenditure not exceeding 9.5901. be 
authorised in connexion with the erection of the 
proposed Upper Holloway fire station. 

That, in the event of the Works Committee 
being prepared to undertake the work at the amount 
of the architect's revised estimate (to be r 
after the Christmas recess), the work of erecting 
the Upper Holloway fire station be executed by the 
Council without the intervention of a contractor. 

That, in the event of the Works Committee 
not being prepared to undertake the work of erect- 
ing the Upper Holloway fire station at the amount 
of the architect's revised estimate, tenders for the 
—- of the station be invited from selected 

rms. 


_Tramways.—The following recommenda- 
tions of the Highways Committee were agreed 
to :— 


“That the estimate of expenditure on capital 
account of 2.3501., submitted by the Finance m- 
mittee, be approved in respect of the acquisition of 
a site at Hackney for an electricity substation for 
the Council's (Northern) Tramways. 

That expenditure, on capital account, not exceeding 
2,3501., be sanctioned in connexion with the acquisi- 
tion of a site for an electricity substation at 
Hackney 

That the Shoreditch Metropolitan Borough Council 
be again asked to give its consent to the construc- 
tion of single lines of tramways along Curtain-road 
and Harwar-street, for use alternately with the 
existing single lines in Old-street and Kingsland- 
road 

That, subject to a satisfactory agreement being 
arrived at with the Middlesex County Council, the 
consent of the Council be given under seal, for the 
purposes of the standing orders of Parliament, to 
Cee neaction of a Bill to authorise the Middlesex 
; y Council to cons c 4 yays i 
of London nstruct tramways in the County 

hat the Hichways Committee be authori 
agree terms with the Middlesex County Connell 
in respect of the construction of the tramways re- 
ferred to in the foregoing resolution, providing for 
the granting of mutual running powers over the 
lines, subject to the terms of any such agreement 


being submitted to and approved by i 
before it is finally settled.” gedaan 


Housing —The following recommendations 
of the Housing of the Working Classes Com- 
mittee were agreed to :— 


“That the estimate of expenditure on ca 
account of 1,750, submitted te the Finance — 
mittee, be approved in respect of a part of the 
ouncil’s contribution towards the cost of carrying 
into effect the Brantome-place and Prospect-terrace 
“t. Pancras, schemes, 1896, under Part II. of the 
Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1890 
Phat the offer of Messrs. F. & T. Thorne to erect two 
blocks, Nos. 6 and 7, of cottages on section A of the 
‘orbury estate, in accordance with a modi specifi- 
Cation, and allow a reduction of 3 per 4 on the 
hedule of prices contained in their contract with 

xe Council, be accepted; that the Housing of the 





Working Classes Committee be authorised to com- 
plete pon arrangements as they may deem desirable 
for the erection of block 8.” 
Stained-glass Panels, 
Local Government, 
Committee recommended, 


Fleet-street.—The 
s, and Museums 
and it . was 


- That the offer of Mr. C. Y. Sturge to defray the 
cost of inserting stained-glass panels in the windows 
of the : a eee, No. 17, agg ye be 

; e reparin e@ panels 
and ‘placing thoes in peattion Me poi 9 out under 
the supervision of the Council's architect; and that 
the thanks of the Council be communicated to Mr. 
Sturge for his gift.” 

Marble-hill Mansion —The Parks and 
Open Spaces Committee recommended, and it 
was agreed :— 

“ That the resolution of October 31, 1905, accept- 
ine Po a ae mc BE en hg cos po 
t a , 

Marbiebilt be restnnded. 

That the offer of Messrs. Chambers Brothers, of 
s00f., for the adaptation for park purposes of the 
mansion at Marble-hill, be accepted.” 

The Aldwych Site.—Upon the reception of 
the report of the Improvement Committee, 

Sir M. Beachcroft asked if it were true 
that a syndicate had offered 50,000/. a year 
for a building lease of the Aldwych site, and 
that that offer had been refused. 

Mr. Horniman, chairman of the committee, 
replied that two or three syndicates were 
negotiating for a lease, and the committee 
would, in due course, report as to which 
offer they considered as most advantageous 
te the Council. 

The Council adjourned, after sitting for 
seven hours. 


———. > -- 


APPLICATIONS UNDER THE 1894 
BUILDING ACT. 


Tue London County Council at their meet- 
ing on Tuesday dealt with the following 
applications under the London Building Act, 
1894. The names of applicants are given 
between parentheses :— 


Chalk-farm and Highgate Stations,—Charing- 
cross, Euston, and Hampstead Railway. 
Hampstead and St. Pancras, North.—Station 

buildings to be known as Chalk-farm and High- 

gate stations at the junction of Haverstock-hill 
and Adelaide-road, Hampstead, and on the west 
side of Junction-road, i n, respectively 

(Mr. L, W. Green for the company),—Consent, 

Lines of Frontage and Projections. 

Brizton.—An addition to No, 205, Clapham- 
road, Clapham (Messrs, H. Wakeford & Sons for 
Mr, H. J. Doughty).—Consent. 

Camberwell, North.—Eleven houses on the north 
side of Halsmere-road, Flodden-road, Camberwell, 
(Messrs, P. Arundell & Sons),—Consent. 

Clapham.—Projecting porches to seven houses 
on the south side of enhurst-road, Clapham 
(Mr. J. Carmichael),—Consent, 

Dulwich.—Buildings on the site of Nos, 24, 
and 26, Peckham-rye, Dulwich, to abut also upon 
Nigel-road (Mr, W. T. Champion),—Consent, 

Wandsworth t—Buildings on the south side 
of Upper Richmond- , Putney, eastward of 
Roehampton-lane (Mr. E. J. Partridge for Mr. 
H. J. Hawkins),—Consent, 

Holborn.—An iron and glass shelter in front of 
the main entrance to the Hotel Russell, Russell- 
square, Holborn (Messrs, J. W. a & Sons, 
Ltd., for the Fredericks Hotel Company).— 
Consent. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—Five projecting 
pilasters on the Piccadilly frontage and five 
ans pilasters on the Old Bond-street 

rontage of buildings upon the site of Nos, 44, 45, 
and 46, Old Bond street, and Nos, 57, 58, 59, and 
60, Piccadilly, St. George, Hanover-square 
(Messrs. & MacDonaild),—Consent, 

Strand,—Addition of iron brackets and electric 
lights to an iron and glass shelter at the entrance 
of the Gaiety restaurant, Strand (Messrs, Jones & 
Willis, Ltd.).—Consent, 

Wandeworth.—A building with a 
balcony in front on the southern side of the 
Embankment, Putney, eastward of Ruvigny- 
mansions (Messrs, Bartlett & Ross for Mr. G. 
Ayling).—Consent, 

Brizton,—No. 22, Atherfold-street, we 
with a jecting portico (Mr. V. Vagnolini for 
Mr, W. S teauri Caeak 

Wandsworth.—Two houses, with bay windows 
and porches, on the north side of Garratt-lane, 
Lower Tooting, between the houses known as 
Copplestone House and No, 1, Alice-terrace 
(Messrs. W. & C, Brown),—Consent. 

Wandeworth.—One-story shops in front of 
Nos, 3 to 10 (inclusive) and 13 to 16 (inclusive), 


Magdalen- e, Garratt-lane, Earlsfield (Messrs 
T. Sh & Co.).—Consent, 
C , North.—Buildings on the south- 


east side of Wyndham-road, Camberwell, at the 








rear of the “ Clarendon ” public-h 
c-house ¥ 

Powell for Mr, W, Smith).—Refused. a 
Lewisham.— Additions to No, 154, Stanstead. 
road, Lewisham, to abut upon Colfe-road (Mr 
a, Tolle for Dr, A, McLean Cato).—Refused. : 
.—Buildings upon the sito of Nos 
299 and 301, Stanste -road, Lewisham, to 
— ae “ ‘road and Ravensbourne. 
(Mensrs. orfolk & Prior for Mr, J. Watt), — 


M ‘ West,— Buildings on the north 
east side of Maida Vale, Marylebone, to a ce 
Maida Vale and St. John’s Wood.toad (Ma ve 
— for the Governors of Harrow school ). 

Paddington, North.t—The re-erection of Nos 
7%, 8, 9, and 10, Paddington-green, Paddington 
(Messrs, w. F. Meakin & Son for Messrs, Brooks 
Phillips, & Co.).—Refused, : 

Rotherhithe. — Buildings on the site of No, 247 
Lower-road, Deptford (Mr. J. H. Bethell for 

t. Georg e, anover-square.—A projecting 
a in oo of No. 60, New Minden 

” , slanover-square (Madame 8, God. 

pels Per ; — 
Width of Way. 

Hoxton,—Buildings with external walls at less 
than the prescribed distance from the centres of 
the roadways of Wood’s-buildings and King 
John’s-court, Great Eastern-street, Hoxton 
(Mr, T. H, Smith for Messrs. Brown Brothers, 
Ltd.).—Consent. 

Newington, West.—A building at the rear of 
No, 119, Newington Butts, Newington, with 
external walls at Jess than the prescribed distance 
from the centre of the roadway of Rose-court 
(Mr. H. L, Florence for Mr, A. E, Chittenden),— 
Consent. 

Woolwich.—A building on the east side of a 

-way at the rear of houses on the east side 
of Herbert-road, Plumstead, northward of Love- 
lane — W. Marriage & Co. for Mr. W. Sutch), 


City of London.—A building upon the site of 
Nos, 75 and 76, Lombard-street, City, with ex- 
ternal walls at less than the prescribed distance 
from the centre of the roadway of such street 
(Mr. M. E, Collins for Messrs, Slazenger & Son). — 
Refused. 

Peckham.t—Fences in front of Nos. | and 3, 
Wagner-street, Peckham, at less than the pre- 
seri distance from the centre of the roadway 
of such street (Mr. J. P. Choate for Mr. B, Gale).— 
Refused, 


Width of Way, a of Faron and Devvation 
from Certi, ns. 

Finsbury, Central,—A block of fiats on the 
eastern side of St. John-street, Clerkenwell, to 
abut also upon Rawstorne-street (Mr. A. Kent 
for Mr. G, E, Chamberlain),—Consent. 

Lines of Frontage and Construction. 

Kensington, South.—-The retention of a cycle 
house of a temporary character in front of No. 26, 
Victoria-road, Kensington (Mr. D, F. Pennant).— 
Consent. 

Clapham.—The retention of a cycle house of a 
temporary character erected in front of No. 22, 
Sisters'-avenue, Battersea (Mr. J. W. Mead).— 

nsent, 
ago Central,—Three iron gangways to 
connect at the first, second, and third floor levels, 
Nos, 67, 68, and 69, Turnmill-street, and No, 3, 
Printers’-buildings, Broad-yard, Finsbury (Mr. 
R. A. Jack for Messrs. R, 8, Murray & (o.).— 
Consent, ‘ 

Holborn.—Two iron gangways connecting the 
first and second floors of buildings on the north 
and south sides of Kennedy-court, Newton-street, 
Holborn, and two inclined iron gangways - 
an iron ladder in front of the buildings ot: the 
south side of the same court (Mr. J. Walters).— 
Y nae North.—Retention for 4 further 
period of a wood and mg epee ros as 

porary haracter the entrance to No. %; 
tem: sahil, sg at (Mr. 7. eo. 
Westminster ( _—Two iron and on 
shelters in front of the Hyde-park Hotel, Knig - 
bridge (the Crittall Manufacturing Compe 
Ltd., for the Hyde-park Hotel, Ltd.).—Relusee. 
Formation of Streets, ae s 

orwood,— viation from the plans approve 
Pi the seat or laying-out of new streets a 
carriage traffic, upon the Highview-park — 

Canterbury-grove, West Norwood, so far as relate 
to the formation or laying-out of the street bers : 
Broxholme-road, where it adjoins Lewht™ 

Court road of a less width than 40 ft., for th 
: ing the retaining wall on the 


paspove of of an oo (Mr. J. C. Radford for 


sow 
gr thet an vas We be issued to Messrs. 
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javing-out of new streets for carriage traffic upon 
the Roehampton-lodge estate, Upper Richmond- 
road, Putney, and in connexion therewith the 
widening of Upper Richmond-road and Roe- 
hampton-lane (for Mr, H. J. Hawkins).—Consent. 

Greenwich.—That an order be issued to Mr. C, 
Carpenter, sanctioning the formation or laying- 
out of a new street for carriage traffic to lead from 
Blackwall-lane to Grenfell-street, East Greenwich, 
and in connexion therewith the widening of 
Grenfell-street (for the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company ).—Consent, 

Greenwich.—That the Council in connexion 
with its sanction to the formation.or laying out 
of new streets for carriage traffic upon the Page 
estate, Vanbrugh-fields, Greenwich, to lead out 
of the south side of Westcombe-park-road and the 
eastern side of Park-wall, do permit the erection 
of buildings on the plot of land coloured red on 
the plan submitted by Mr, W. J. Kemp with his 
application on behalf of Mr. C, H. Polhill, for a 
mouification of the conditions upon which such 
streets were sanctioned),—Consent, 

Lewisham.t+—That an order be issued to Messrs, 
Norfolk & Prior, refusing to sanction the forma- 
tion or laying-out of streets for carriage traffic 
to lead out of the east side of Ravensbourne-park, 
and the north side of Westdown-road, Lewisham 
for M. A. E, Rudd),—Refused., 

Woolwich.—That an order be issued to Mr. 
F. C. Henesy, refusing to sanction the formation 
or laying-out of a street for foot traffic only at the 
rear of houses on the east side of Godfrey-street, 
Woolwich,—Refused. 

Deviation from Certified Plans. 

Marylebone, East.—Deviations from the plans 
certified by the district sueveyor, under sect, 43 
of the Act, so far as relates to the proposed erec- 
tion of a building on the site of No. 11, Welbeck- 
street and No, 1, Little Welbeck-street, Maryle- 
bone (Mr. F. M. Elgood for Mr. W. Hughes- 
Payne),—Consent, 

Holborn.—Deviations from the plans certified 
by the district surveyor, under sect, 43 of the 
Act, so far as relates to the proposed erection of 
buildings on the site of Nos. 8 and 10, Parker- 
street, Drury-lane (Messrs. Davis & Emanuel for 
the Society for Improving the Condition of the 
Labouring Classes),—Refused. 


Space at Rear. 

Strand.—-A modification of the provisions of 
sect, 41 with regard to open spaces about build- 
ings, so far as relates to the erection of Nos, 169 
and 170, Piceadilly, with an irregular space at the 
rear (Mr. W. Woodward for Messrs, Leon).— 
Consent, 

Working-Class Dwellings. 

Camberwell, North.—Dwelling-houses to be 
inhabited by persons of the working-class, and 
proposed to be erected on a site at the rear of 
dwellings on the south side of Picton-street, 
Camberwell (J. A. J. Woodward & Sons for Mr. 
J. Dennis),—Refused, 

Dwelling-Houses on Low-Lying Land, 

Peckham.—A_  dwelling-house on low-lying 
land situated at Culmore-road, Peckham (Mr. J. P. 
Choate for Mr, 8. Bryant),—Consent. 

The recommendations marked { are contrary to 
the views of the local authority. 


ae 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 

Mancuester Society or ARcHITECTS.—Mr. 
C. H. Heathcote lectured, on the 14th inst., 
before the Manchester Society of Architects, 
on the lessons that are to be learned from 
America in the erection of buildings. Onl 
one superiority in building methods, he said, 
had ever been claimed for the American—the 
claim of speed in construction. It was an 
important claim, and a just one, but its im- 
portance and justness had been exaggerated. 
The methods adopted by Americans were not 
in general vogue amongst English contractors, 
and yet many English firms, in a quiet 
English way, achieved just as much as any 
American, and on similar lines, But in a 
general sense English contractors and English 
architects might learn much from America, 
particularly as to the value of sees 7” 
work. Architects should strive especially to 
complete their drawings early; contractors 
should realise that it was an all-round advan- 
tage both to themselves and to proprietors to 
complete work as soon as Pp0ssl le. Mr. 
Heathcote guarded himself carefully against 
appearing as an advocate of hustling, but he 
thoucht that a walk down Whitehall and a 
sight of a five-story building that had taken 
eight years to construct and still had no roof 
on should make one feel ra amed of 
English contractors’ methods. He. 
that American workmanship can hold its own 
with British; in New York the best brick- 
work is that done by English bricklayers; 
and he suggested as an ideal combination the 
quiet, self-respecting determination of the 


English contractor's methods, coupled with 
the better organisation that the Americans 
have mastered. To encourage this there must 
be inducements—the proprietor must realise 
that it is to his advantage to get work 
speeded up, and must be ready to pay for 
it, so that contractors and architects and 
workmen all along the line may have added 
keenness in their work. It is the offer of 
an incentive, Mr. Heathcote says, that keeps 
up the enthusiasm of the American in his 
work, and the absence of incentive leaves the 
young Englishman comparatively _ listless. 
“Where will you find a building-construction 
clerk so anxious about his work,” Mr. Heath- 
cote asked, “as he is about the result of a 
football match?” On important works, he 
urged, there should be bonuses for comple- 
tion before time at the same rate as the 
penalties for delay of completion, so that the 
contractor would have some real inducement 
to perfect his organisation and get the best 
possible results from those whom he em- 
ployed. The greater freedom of workmen in 
America from trade union restrictions Mr. 
Heathcote considered to be a distinct advan- 
tage, and he argued that labour organisations 
made a grave mistake when, by disciplinary 
action, they blocked economic progress.— 
Manchester Guardian. 

LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
Socrety.— At the rooms of this Society, 
on Thursday, the i4th inst.. Mr. H. W. 
Wills read a paper on ‘‘ The Architectural 
Planning of Public Buildings,” Mr. G. B. 
Bulmer, President, in the chair. Architects, 
he said, often lost sight of possibilities open 
to them of planning the skilful arrange- 
ments of masses of building so as to appeal 
to the imagination and to produce those 
effects of beauty and interest which form an 
essential feature of great architectural works 
of all ages. Greek architecture, perfect as 
it’ was in its limited field, had given them 
few lessons in planning, while, on the other 
hand, in some Egyptian temples they found 
conceptions not surpassed in their mystery 
and grandeur by any medieval cathedral. 
It was Roman work—its basilicas, baths, 
theatres, amphitheatres, and palaces—which 
showed most clearly how far a magnificent 
and poetical conception might obliterate their 
sense of dissatisfaction at indifferent and 
other coarse architectural detail. None of 
the medieval churches were so fruitful in 
suggestions for modern use as were the 
Basilican and Byzantine types of planning. 
Wren’s ability as a planner could be best 
judged by his smaller churches, and it was 
difficult to imagine why Wren’s interiors had 
not been taken as models for Dissenting 
chapels, in place of the hideous nightmares 
often afforded by such chapels, especially in 
Wales. Italian palaces afforded valuable 
lessons in planning, and the courtyard prin- 
ciple might be well adopted in many modern 
buildings. Some of the most valuable lessons 
in stately planning were found in the works 
of English architects, from the time of Wren 
and Inigo Jones to that of Sir William 
Chambers. Curiously enough, it was in 
designs of a domestic nature that they fre- 
quently found most fertile suggestions for 
public buildings. Greenwich Hospital he 
instanced as one of the finest groups of build- 
ings in this country. There had been a great 
advance in the planning of libraries, especially 
in some of the recent American designs. 
In dealing with small schemes for public 
buildings, they should refrain from using all 
the site, and adopt a concentrated group of 
buildings, which were more convenient. 

SuerrietD Socrery or Arcurrects.—The 
monthly meeting of the Sheffield Society of 
Architects and Surveyors was held in the 
Lecture Hall of the Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society, Leopold-street, on the 
14th inst., Mr. E. Holmes, President, in the 
chair. Mr. 8. E. Fedden, A.M.Inst.C.E., 
general manager of the Sheffield Corporation 
Electric Supply Department, delivered a 
lecture dealing with “The Uses of Electricity 
in Modern Buildings.” Speaking of lighting 
by electricity, he remarked that the invention 
of the electric incandescent lamp gave a great 
impetus to electrical illumination. The 
modern incandescent lamp was the result of 
many years of patient labour on the part of 
inventors and manufacturers, and the number 
now used per annum in the United Kingdom 
must be in excess of fifty millions. 
majority were home-made. It paid the con- 





sumer to purchase a good incandescent lamp, 





which had many advantages over a cheaper, 
second-rate por Hg For effective illumma- 
tion, lamps should be hung so as to be easily 
avoided 2d the eye. The amount of light 
required to produce a satisfactory illumina- 
tion could not easily be stated by any parti- 
cular rule. Although shades stopped some of 
the light emitted by the lamp, they tended 
greatly to heighten the illuminating effect 
by shielding the eye from the direct rays, 
and thus allowing the pupil to open to greater 
extent. In the arrangements of the lights 
and switches lay the greatest possibility of 
economy in the use of electricity, and it 
would pay every intending consumer to con- 
sult his architect on the matter. Mr. 
Fedden proceeded to show how the electrical 
installation should be placed in the various 
rooms of an ordi welling-house, detail- 
ing the varying positions for the lamps in the 
different rooms. He mentioned that in the 
electric lighting of a dwelling there was great 
scope for scientific and artistic work. The 
lighting of shops, although very varied work, 
always calling for change and novelty, had 
not yet in any sense become an exact science. 
A walk down the principal streets of Shef- 
field would enable anyone to obtain an idea 
of what could be done in that direction. One 
of the most successful fields for electricity 
was in the lighting of places of worship. The 
lights were placed only where required, and 
the method was effective and economical. 
After alluding to the various kinds of are 
lamps, the lecturer proceeded to speak of 
electricity as used in heating and cooking. 
Apart from its many other great advantages 
the cost of electrical cooking was extremely 
low. The cost of heating one pint of water 
to boiling-point was approximately one- 
fifteenth of a penny. The time taken to cook 
food varied very much with the food, but a 
kettle giving 90 per cent, efficiency and taking 
half a unit per hour would raise 15 pints of 
water from 60 deg. F. to boiling-point in 
twelve minutes. T or four were 
obtainable on all cooki tus. The 
‘heating of rooms and buildings could be 
accomplished by either radiant or convected 
heat. With the former method heating was 
effected by the agency of glow-lamps, and 
with the latter aathed by resistances work- 
ing at comparatively low temperatures. The 
difference between the two methods of heat- 
ing was a very wide one, the best method to 
employ depending entirely on the nature of 
the work for which the heaters were required. 
It was neces in deciding which type of 
heater would give the most satisfactory result 
to know the purpose for which it was to be 
used, and the conditions under which it 
would work. The glow-lamp was suitable 
for use out of doors and in balconies, owing 
to the heat being unaffected by air currents. 
Heating by electricity was not costly, the 
estimated cost of burning a four-lamp heater 
being 1d. per hour. The electric stove 
possessed great advantages over either coal 
or gas. They were very suitable for chimneys 
which had down draughts, and for places 
where it was impossible to have flues, whilst 
for bedrooms and sick-rooms the electric 
stove was practically indispensable. Of the 
many electrical medical appliances, the one 
most likely to be widely used was the radiant 
heat bath, a sort of artificial solarium. It 
consisted of a cabinet lined with mirrors, with 
electrical lamps fixed inside. The heat was 
reflected upon the patient, thus producing 
perspiration. Owing to the heat being dry, 
temperatures of three times that of a moist 
heat could be borne by the patient. The 
question of electric ventilating had received 
much attention from architects. For this 
purpose electric fans were eminently suited, 
owing to the ease with which they could be 
fixed to run in any position, and the little 
attention they required. They were now 
being largely used in all classes of workshops 
and factories. Electricaily-worked elevators 
promised soon to displace every other form, 
being economical to work and reliable. The 
lecturer proceeded to quote figures showing 
the saving effected in the cost of .running 
suitable machinery by electricity as against 
coal, and concluded by hoping that, when his 
audience heard the oft-repeated statement 
that electricity was in its infancy, but would 
be the power of the future, they would think 
of the many uses to which it was put at the 
present time.—A hearty vote of thanks was 
accorded on the proposal of Mr. E. Holmes, 
seconded by Mr. W. C. Fenton. 
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York ArcourrecrvraL Socrery.—On_ the 
15th inst. the annual dinner of the York 
Architectural Society was held in the Davy 
Hall Restaurant, Davygate, Mr. Arthur 
Pollard, President, in the chair. The Lord 
Mayor gave the toast of “‘ The Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects and the Allied 
Societies.” After sketching the inception 
and progress of the Institute, he said he 
understood that during the past entry to the 
Institute was to a great extent by examina- 
tion. Still it was possible for Associates to 
be elected without the test. He was very 
pleased to learn that after December of 
next year it would be impossible for anyone 
to become an Associate of the Institute 
without passing an examination to show their 
fitness. He thought this was a step in the 
right direction, and those already associated 
with the Institute would agree that it should 
be made a little more difficult for others to 
join. He congratulated them upon having 
such a strong Institute, and he wished it 
further success. He did not know — place 
so badly off for houses between . and 
100]. a year as York, and that was a great 
pity, because people who came to York might 
setile down if they saw such dwellings. Mr. 
E. T. Hall, in reply, said that when the 
Government brought in the last Public Health 
Bill it was sent down to the Royal Institute 
for suggestions, which were gladly given, 
therefore the Institute did something salient 
for the benefit of the health of the public. 
He would have them join in thinking 
that the profession of architecture was one 
of the noblest. What would we know of 
Egypt but for its monuments? It was by 
the architecture that we knew what manner 
of people they were, and what grand things 
they did. Mr. Butler Wilson, also reply- 
ing, said there had been a gradual evolution 
in the history of the Institute from the 
voluntary to the compulsory condition, and 
the chapter would be dated from 1834 to 
1906. Mr. Belcher, the President, had sug- 
gested that they set to work to educate 
the public. It was obvious that side by side 
with the more systematic training of the 
architect more should be done to enlighten 
the public. But another suggestion was 
made, and that was the question of regis- 
tration. He believed that there were men 
who would have the doors of the Institute 
closed to them, although they would be quite 
entitled to practice as architects. Was it 
desirable that they should be left outside? 
Was it fair that unqualified and uneducated 
men should be allowed to compete with 
qualified and educated men’? Certainly not. 
He was very glad that there was a committee 
of the Royal Institute, of which he was a 
member. considering this matter, and it was 
particularly pleasing td observe the interest 
which the provincial members took in 
the business of the meetings. Mr. J. G. 
Butcher. K.C., M.P., submitted the toast of 
“The York Architectural Society,” and con- 
gratulated the members on the successful 
career of the Society. It was founded nearly 
twenty-five years ago for the purpose of 
facilitating architectural and cognate studies. 
It had gone on increasing its membership, 
and had furthered its objects by various 
valuable methods. They were fortunate in 
Yorkshire in having the opportunity for 
studying almost every variety of architecture 
that existed in the land. There were many 
things which architecture had solved, but he 
believed there were still unsolved mysteries 
of the art. There were the round towers 
of Ireland, on the subject of which he had 
scarcely heard two people have the same 
opinion. The Chairman, in response, said 
the Society was sound financially, but, 
unfortunately, the area of operation in the 
county which had been alloted them by the 
Institute was mainly an agricultural one. 
They were not favoured with very many 
large towns, and their membership was 
scarcely equivalent to the area. He believed 
it did not include all the architects in the 
area, and he hoped these gentlemen would 
recognise the importance of the Society and 
join. He was sure that the registration of 
architects would lead to a better class of 
architecture. Mr, A. B. Burleigh proposed 
“The Archbishop of York, Clergy and 
Ministers of all Denominations,” and said 
that if there was any fault to be found 
with the flying buttresses on the Minster it 
was not the fault of Mr. Bodley, but the 
fault of the designer in the first instance. 





The Rev. H. Robinson responded. Mr. H. 
Davis proposed ‘‘ The Guests,” to which the 
Sheriff of York replied. He deplored the 
advertisements which defaced York, and he 
wished the Corporation would do something to 
remove these things, which marred the 
beauty of the city. Alderman H. V. Scott 
acknowledged also, and the hope 
that many pupils would attend the archi- 
tectural classes provided for them by the 
Education Committee. 

NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 
A meeting of the Northern Architectural 
Association was held, on the 13th inst.,in the 
meeting-room, Higham-place, Newcastle, the 
President (Mr. J. T. Cackett) presiding. The 
assessors’ award was given Aang 
Cackett and H. C. Charlewood in connexion 
with the “Measured Drawings ” and 
“Sketches” competition. In the “ Measured 
Drawings” competition Mr. Wilfred Lawson, 
of Gateshead, was given the first award, and 
Mr. Wm. Riddle, of Newcastle, was placed 
second. In the “Sketches” competition Mr. 
Arnold A. Constable, of Stockfield-on-Tyne, 
was placed first, and Mr. G. E. Matkin, of 
Sunderland, second. A lecture was given by 
Mr. Thomas Preston, ex-President, of 
Burnley, entitled “Italian Art and Travel.” 
The lecture was illustrated, and Mr. Preston 
pointed out many of the beauties and features 
of Italian architecture and art. 

EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 
At a meeting of the Edinburgh Architectural 
Association, held on Wednesday, the 13th inst., 
Mr. H. O. Tarbolton, President, occupied the 
chair, and Mr. T. J. Gueritte, Newcastle-on- 
Tynt, delivered a lecture on “ Ferro-concrete 
Construction.” The lecturer referred 
cularly to the Hennebique ferro-concrete, and 
explained its uses, advantages, and various 
applications to buildings, bridges, bad foun- 
dations, reservoirs, etc. The lecture, which 
was illustrated by lantern slides, was followed 
by a discussion, 

sini sshlaiaiieiasis 
ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 

InstITuTION oF Civ, ENGingers.—At the 
ordinary meeting on Tuesday, the 19th inst., 
Sir Alexander Binnie, President, in the chair, 
the paper read was ‘‘ Heat Economy in Fac- 
tories,” by Mr. H. A. Mavor, M.Inst.C.E. 
The following is an abstract of the paper :— 
In an investigation undertaken in 1898 on 
the comparative costs of power in factories 
in the United Kingdom, the author found 
great difficulty in obtaining accurate data 
owing in many cases to the fact that the 
fuel consumed was applied for heating as 
well as for power. This circumstance 
appeared to offer inducements for further 
examination of the question, and the paper 
is an account of a method of inquiry which 
has resulted in the simplification of the 
problem and in the acquisition of useful 
results. The method consists in dealing with 
the heat-production and distribution by a 
system of double-entry accounts, in wie 
the boilers are debited with the heat repre- 
sented by the coal and credited with the 
heat represented by the steam. These 
credits are carried to the debit of accounts 
dealing with the various uses to which the 
steam is put in the factories. These 
accounts, again, are credited with the work 
performed, the balances being carried to a 
balancing account, which brings out the 
efficiency of the prime movers and separates 
out the useful work and the losses in such 
form that the losses can be divided into 
necessary and avoidable losses, the whole 
giving a comprehensive view of the con- 
ditions of efficiency in terms of British 
thermal units. Six specimen _balance-sheets 
are given in the paper, and the accounts are 
shown in detail, the cases chosen being :— 

“ (a) A factory in whic i 
of heating and : number p Per Right ores oe 

(b) A factory where the power is obtained from 
pod engine and the heating occupies a promi- 

(ce) A similar factory where there 
and a scattered and complicated heating aeteme 

(d) A factory where there are a number of engines 
of various sizes and a cons © amount of or 
ing and boiling. 

(e) A fact similar to d. 

(/) A blast-furnace plant.” 

The balancing accounts in each case are dis- 
cussed in detail, and indications are given 
of the methods of arriving at the results, 
showing the bearing which the ascertained 
efficiencies have upon existing methods of 
working and proposed modifications thereof. 








. LOMPETITIONS. 

RANCH LIBRARY FOR GREENWicu _. 
Monday, the Libraries Committes tr Aha 
wich h Council reported that a large 


number of drawings had been receive 
architects in_ response to the ‘eltadhosen 
inviting designs for the branch libr, 
They had instructed the Town Clerk to om 
municate with the assessor as om 
ments to be made for adjudicati 
exhibiting the designs. 

oor, NoRTHAMPTON. — Compctiti 
designs were invited by the Nort ee 
en Education Tentulaaen fampton 
Council school, which it has been decided to 
erect fronting St. George’s-street and Royal- 
terrace. Twenty-five sets of plans were sent 
in by architects, and the assessor was Mr 
H. O. Creswell, F.R.I.B.A., who placed first 
the plan marked “ L,” sent in by Mr. Matthew 
H, Holding, A.R.I.B.A., and second the 
plan marked “ W,” the joint authors of which 
were Messrs. Herbert Norman and W. D. 
Gibbins. According to the specifications the 
boys’ department of the new school will 
contain seven classrooms, each of fift places, 
thus providing accommodation for 350 
scholars. In the girls’ department there will 
also be seven classrooms, of fifty places each 
In the infants’ department provision is made 
for seven classrooms, of fifty places each, and 
one classroom of sixty places, making the 
total accommodation for the three depart- 
ments 1,110. 

LiprarRy IN OLD KEntT-ROAD.—Southwark 
Borough Council is to invite designs for the 
erection of a branch library in the Old Kent- 
road. Provision is to be made for a lending 
department, a newsroom, a reference and 
magazine room, and three rooms for a care- 
taker. Premiums of 50/., 30]., and 20/. are 
to be offered for the three best designs 
submitted. 

Houses, Porr Suniicut.—Mr. W. H. 
Lever some time ago instituted a competition 
among members of the Liverpool Architec- 
tural Society, gentlemen in practice being 
invited to design seven cottages and assistants 
to compete with plans for five cottages. The 
winners in each competition will carry out 
the designs by building houses at Port Sun- 
light, the second being awarded a premium 
of 20]. The premiums have been awarded 
by a committee of architects as follows :— 
Architects—1, Messrs. Deacon & Horsburg; 
2, Mr. T. Taliesin Rees. Assistants—1, Mr. 
Hazeby Adams; 2, Mr. T. J. Miller Reid. 


—_—_ 
<> 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Hints on Buriprine a Cuvurcu. By Henry 
Parr Maskell. (Church Bells Office, 
London. 5s.) 

Buriper’s Work in irs Lecat Aspects. 
Edited by Paul N. Hasluck. (Cassell & Co. 
6d. 
oan or Pustic Epvcation tn Enc- 
LAND AND Waxes. (Wyman & Sons. 2s.) 


Correspondence. 


IRON AND STEEL FOR CONSTRUCTION. 
Srr,—-Having been engaged on the design, 
construction, and maintenance of iron and steel 
to a large extent, I should like to make a sugges- 
tion as to the life of these materials, It may be 
taken as an axiom that all metals as they are 
taken from the earth are more lasting than those 
which man has refined, consequently cast-iron 
is more lasting than wrought-iron, and wrought- 
iron more lasting than steel, We have now 
arrived at a time when all wrought-iron structures 
built about the year ome d of last century, oF 
before, should be carefully inspected and - 
calculated for the loads they have to carry, an . 
where the iron is subject to more than 2} men 
per superficial inch in tension, these structures 
should be strengthened in all members in tensiol ; 
the members in compression are not so impor'a® 
as wrought-iron in compression does not lose its 
power to do its work so quickly as that in teneion. 
i and architects have for many deg 
been apt to treat cast-iron as 4 material — 
out of date for constructional pir eye ro 
Peiability pehioh ca cad by the unfortunate 
failure of a railway bridge near London. Se rn 
reason of this failure was due to heavier kode 
over at greater speed added to which } 
“eh inspected before leaving 
an ane being that, on : rl 
gestion from Board e, all cast-1r0 
under elem ae ee ee ben out, and 
ios or steel, In some cases the 
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d 
new bridges are not so strong as.the old ones, an 
certainly they will not be so lasting. 

It is to be sincerely hoped that this scare is 
near its end, and that engineers and architects 
will look with more favour on cast-iron, particu- 
larly in cases where the structures cannot be 
properly maintained, : 

Jast-iron structures are practically as stron 
to-day a8 they were sixty years ago. The Crysta 
Palace is nearly all constructed of cast-iron, and 
is a grand example of the use to which this durable 
and useful material can be put, 

5 W. H. Tomxins, A.M. Inst.C.E. 


STANDARDISING QUANTITIES. 

Sixr,—The 8 tions contained in the letter 
from Mr, Henry Riley, published in your issue of 
December 16th, must, I think, commend them- 
selves to all surveyors who take a keen interest 
in their profession, for no doubt a definite and 
uniform system of measuring has long been 
desired by many of us. I believe that in one of 
the large provincial towns a system was some 
years ago agreed between the surveyors and 
builders, 

I think that the manner in which Mr, Riley 
suggests that the method of measuring in the 
various trades should be dealt with is eminently 
practical, but I suggest that it would be desirable 
to include @ representative of the building trade 
in each committee, To attempt to obtain uni- 
formity throughout the whole of the country 
would, I fear, be a hopeless task, and I presume, 
therefore, that whatever was agreed upon would 
be known as “ The London System.” 

L. A. Francis, F.S.I. 








sir,—I think Mr, Riley, in his letter on the 
this subject in The Builder of December 16, 
has opened a discussion of considerable interest 
to architects, quantity surveyors, contractors, 
and the building trades generally. 

Without at present going into details, I desire 
to express my agreement with his views as to the 
desirability of arriving at some standard system 
in the preparation of bills of quantities for archi- 
ct. works, and hope that others interested 
will avail themselves of your columns to express 
their views with the object of bringing the proposal 
to a successful issue, Frepk. Brown, F.S.I. 





HOLLOW WALLS. 

Sin,—There is an opinion expressed in your 
most interesting article on “ Rural Housing, 
ete.,” in your issue of December 2, that would not, 
I think, hold good down here in South Devon. 
It is with regard to hollow brick walls, and your 
bjection to them is because of the inaccessibility 
to the cavity except by vermin. 

I have had considerable experience in the 
bulding of cavity brick walls, and have lived 
for seven years in a house so built myself, but 
have never heard of a single instance of the 
cavity being the source of trouble in any way. 

There is an architectural feeling that a solid 
wall is better than one not solid. I myself would 
rather build solid walls, though only brick thick, 
if J consulted that feeling alone, but they would 
not keep out the wet, in this neighbourhood, 
even if rough east in Portland cement. The 
bricks in these parts are not of the best, I admit, 
but I have yet to learn that a brick of good 
quality in a 9-in, solid wall rough cast in Portland 
cement would ensure a dry house, I feel con- 
vinced of the er of making the house 
anything like as cosy all the year round as a 
din, cavity without the rough cast. It does not 
matter how the wind blows, or the rain beats 
during weeks of unoceupation, it keeps perfectly 
dry and habitable all the time, and the contents 
femain uninjured, 

It is quite true, as you say, that “ you can 
lever be sure that weak points will not develop 
in process of time,” but that remark applies to 
il methods and all things, and I myself feel 
quite happy on that score about the cavity as 
about the solid wall, but I should like to know 
the opinion of others, 

Plymouth, T. Rocrers Kitsett. 

*,"In saying that our remark that weak 
points will develop in course of time” applies 
‘o all methods, Mr. Kitsell surely overlooks 
‘te real point of our criticism. If weak points 
tevelon where you can see them, the mischief 
tan be remedied; but if they develop where you 
canno’ see them or get at them, it is @ very 
fiffere| matter, That is the basis of our objec- 
ton t» concealed hollow spaces of all kinds ; 
You cannot tell what goes on there, Seven 
years < not @ very long test’ for hollow walls. 
‘8 to °-in, brick walls, our opinion has always 
’een (nd still is) that no exterior brick wall 
‘hould ever be less than 14-in,; but the people 
vho desire to build cheap cottages seem to have 
all given this up as an economic impossibility, so 
that it is no use preaching; all we can say is, 
“all events give 9-in. walls some external 
‘ating. —Ep, 


FIRE-RESISTING STONE. 
‘tr,—-In reply to “ Clerk of Works’ ”’ enquiry 
"your issue of the 16th inst., probably the stone 





that will suit him is a “ firestone ” from Godstone, 
in Surrey ; it belongs to the upper greensand forma- 
tion, and is @ soft, calcareous sandstone, with 
fine siliceous grains; colour, greenish light 
— _—— 110 > to the cubic foot. 
is used for buildin urposes, but chiefi 
to form the floors of dem | eas for which it 
is well adapted, as it resists the action of heat in a 
similar manner to the ordinary fire brick. 

It is not a good weather stone, and therefore 
should not be used for external work, although 
stones from the vicinity of Godstone and Reigate, 
known by the various names of Reigate stone, 
Gatton stone, Merstham stone, etc., are used in 
several churches and modern buildings in the 
neighbourhood. 

Thick bedded stones are not available in the 
“firestone”’ series, 12 in, being about the 
maximum thickness, 

There is also another stone which is spoken of 
as having fire-resisting properties, namely 
“Minera” stone, from Berwig quarries, near 
Wrexham, Wales. It is a fine, close-grained 
sandstone, resembling Darley Dale stone in 
colour and appearance’; weight, 142 lb. per cubic 
foot, This stone was used at Liverpool Municipal 
Offices by Mr. T. H. Wyatt, Manchester ; Owens 
College, by Mr. Alfred Waterhouse ; and, notably, 
at the National Safe Deposit Company’s building, 
near Mansion House, London, by Mr. James 
Whichcord, who in 1876 wrote: “ After seein 
and testing various samples of sandstones 
decided upon adopting the Minera stone for its 
fire-resisting qualities ; a block of it about 6 in, 
cube was put into the middle of a furnace, where 
it remained for about an hour and a half, It 
was then taken out quite perfect, and on being 
plunged into cold water it neither cracked nor 
calcined in the least degree, Its cost in London 
was about the same as Portland stone, and it 
was no harder to work.” 

The beds of Minera stone run from | ft. to 5 ft. 
in thickness, and blocks of any reasonable size 
can be obtained, 

It should be stated that it is also used as a fire- 
resisting stone in furnaces. 

W. R. PurcHase. 


SPECULATIVE BUILDING. 

Sir,—With reference to Mr. Forsyth’s paper 
on this subject, the remedy for all the evils 
caused by this class of building rests almost 
entirely with the public. The utterly depressing 
appearance of our suburbs, thousands of acres of 
which are covered with houses of the most 
atrocious and vulgar appearance, is a serious 
social evil, and is primarily the result of a section 
of the public requiring at the hands of the pur- 
veyor of houses showiness combined with cheap- 
ness as a sine qud non. With houses, as with 
furniture, the simplest are not always the 
cheapest, generally the reverse. Simplicity 
implies and demands good workmanship. 

The application of meretricious ornament 
covers a multitude of sins. 

In the great majority of speculative (formerly 
called jerry) building the whole of the joinery 
is purchased by the erector (I won't call him the 
builder) from firms executing or importing 
ready-made joinery, and the catalogue patterns 
of doors, windows, etc., are chosen from on the 
principle of most show for least money, the 
brickwork openings being made to suit the stock 
joinery. pe 

The combination of stock joinery, stonework 
“ carved’ to stock pattern, lurid leaded lights, 
and startling plaster and cement work in gables, 
ceilings, ete., make a tout ensemble appealing to 
most of the speculative builders’ clients. The 
remedy lies with them. Being so, neither the 
County Council, the Borough Surveyor, nor the 
Royal Institute of British Architects shall prevail. 
The case is hopeless, 

ArTuurR R, Mayston, 


COMPETITIONS, 
Sir,—In the matter of competitions and 
competition reform, which we see discussed 
ad nauseam in the building papers, I think it is 
time that a word was said on the other side of 
the question, There are a number of members 
of the architectural world who seem to conclude 
that if their own efforts in a competition are 
unsuccessful, the said competition must have been 
badly assessed, A good, or rather a bad, example 
of this kind of thing is a letter from which I give 
the following selection :—** In this competition Mr. 
J. 8. Gibson was the assessor, and the exterior 
of the successful scheme was strongly reminiscent 
of the Hull Free Library, both in detail and 
grouping.” My own opinion (and I feel sure 
many will agree with me in this) is that the more 
the work of our young architects is influenced 
by such buildings as the Hull Free Library, the 
more hope there is for the successful development 
ional style. : 
a Such letters aa the one from which I have 
uoted, and the ill-conditioned spirit that they 


from adopting an assessor's decision. or even 
from appointing an assessor at all. , 


Vat Myer. 
*,* We entirely agree with the general spirit 
of . Myer’s letter. The manner in which 


competing architects who have not been success- 
ful constantly set up a cry of unfairness, and 
an endeavour to upset the assessor’s decision, 
is very discreditable. It is like disputing the 
umpire’s word at cricket, which is considered 
to be a thing no gentleman would do,—Eb. 





SOLIHULL CHURCH. 

Siz,—The mortuary chapel at Solihull parish 
church is now i restored, and the fioor 
brought to its origi level, and in digging down 
the workmen have come across an arched fire- 
place with flue and chimney, The date of the 
chapel is 1290, and the question arises—what 
use could have been made of the fireplace in such 
@ position ? 

Could the chapel have been occupied by a church 
watchman? This is the only solution that 
occurs to me, The chapel is on the north side 
of the chancel, and the original floor is below the 
level of the chancel floor. 

I should be greatly obliged for any light you 
can kindly throw upon the matter. 


Solihull. J. BAGNALL. 


oe ee 


COURT OF COMMON COUNCIL. 

A MEETING of the Court of Common Council! 
was held at the Guildhall on Thursday, last week, 
the Lord Mayor presiding. 

Charing Cross Accident.—The Streets Com- 
mittee reported that as a result of this accident 
they had at once instructed the Town Clerk to 
write to the various railway companies, urging 
the importance in the public interest of at once 
obtaining a report as to the stability and safety 
of the stations in the City. 

Paving Works.—It was agreed, on the recom- 
mendation of the same Committee, to accept the 
tender of Messrs, Muirhead, Greig, & Matthews 
for paving a ion of Union-row with stone for 
the sum of 5951., and to rescind the resolution of 
June 22 last, accepting a tender of Messrs, 
Watson & Co. for the said work ; also that the 
Val de Travers Asphalte Company be called upon 
to maintain the carriageway pavement of Mansion 
House-street at 2s, 3d. per yd. super. per annum, 
and of Leadenhall-street (eastern end) at Is, 6d. 
per yd. super, per annum, for a further period 
of fifteen years, in accordance with the terms of 
their contract. .The Court also decided to carry 
out, at an estimated cost of 1,500/., the paving 
works nec in consequence of the improve- 
ment recently completed in Royal Mint-street, 

Pollution of the Thames.—A report was pre- 

sented by the Port of London Sanitary Committee 
as to the outstanding references before the 
Committee relative to the pollution of the estuary 
of the Thames, and submitted correspondence 
with the War Office authorities as to the discharge 
of sewage from military establishments into the 
Thames, and also as to representations made by 
the Committee to other authorities on the subject 
of sewage discharge. Mr. Blake said that one 
of the excuses of the War Office for not having 
carried out the work was that they had not suffi- 
cient money to do so. Mr. Morton stated that 
the Thames Conservancy had served the War 
Office with a threat to prosecute, As a result 
the work was done, He hoped the Corporation 
would do the same. 
War Memorial._—The City Lands Committee 
reported on a reference as to the pro d 
memorial in the Guildhall of the Royal Pouliers ; 
and recommended that a memorial in bronze by 
Mr, Pomeroy should be allowed to be erected on 
the internal south wall in the three panels of th® 
bay west of the main door, the cost, about 5001., 
being borne by the applicants. This was agreed 
to 


Store-Room and ings.—The Bridge House 
Estates Committee were authorised to expend 
an additional sum of about 3501. in connexion 
with the erection of store-room and dwellings at 
Tower Bridge. 


ee a ee ee 


The “ Student’s Column.”—Owing to pres- 
sure of other matter this week, we are com- 
pelled to hold over our “Student’s Column” 
article. In our next issue the two concluding 
chapters will be given. 

QUEEN’s JuBILEE Hosprrat, Eart’s-court.— 
The new out-patients’ d ment was opened on 
December 2. The building includes, upon one 
floor, a new surgery, four consulting-rooms, 
dispensary, and operation theatre, erected at a 
cost of 2,500/., after plans and designs by Mr. 
Blackford. The former out-patients’ depart- 
ment will be cleansed and renovated for its con- 
version into a ward to receive nine in-patients, 
The board of management have in view, if their 
resources will admit, an extensive scheme for a 





show, must injure the prestige of the profession, 





and probably prevent inany & building committee 


general enlargement of the hospital in Richmond- 
road,"at an estimated outlay of some 20,0001. 
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OBITUARY. 

Mr, H. WH. Sortms.—Mr. Hyman Henry 
Collins, of No. 61, Old Broad-street, and No, 39, 
Fenchurch-street, died at his residence, Frank- 
fort House, Randolph-road, Maida Vale, on 
December 13, ed seventy-two years, Mr, 
Collins was elected an Associate in 1859, and in 
1877 a Fellow, of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, He was a Fellow of the Surveyors’ 
Institution, District Surveyor for the City of 
London, Eastern Division, and a District Surveyor 
for Buildings and Dangerous Structures to the 
Corporation of the City of London, He was a 
member of Council, British Fire Prevention 
Committee; member of Council, Architects’ 
Benevolent Society, 1903-5, and was re-elected 
for 1905-6 and Alderman and Chairman of the 
Public Health Committee, Paddington Borough 
Council, having been first elected as Alderman for 
the new borough in November, 1900, and he 
had been during many years an active member of 
the old vestry. Of Mr. Collins’s principal archi- 
tectural works we have illustrated the following :— 
The Captain Lazarus 8. Magnus Memorial 
Synagogue, with Rabbi's residence, after the 
Byzantine manner, in High-street, Chatham 
(September 10, 1870 ; interior); a large warehouse, 
for Mr. Fairbank, at the corner of St. Mary Axe 
and Camomile-street, E.C. (September 7, 1878) ; 
the gWestminster Jews’ Free School, Hanway- 
place, W. (October 6, 1883 ; with two plans) ; 
and!St. James’s Industrial Dwellings, thirty-three 
tenements, in Silver-place and Ingestre-place, 
Golden-square (March 27, 1886; view, plans, 
sections, etc,), for which his designs were selected 
in a limited competition; and the premises in 
Haymarket at the corner of Coventry-street, after 
the French Renaissance manner (September 3, 
1887). He was the architect of the West London 
Synagogue, Upper Berkeley-street, W.; and fof 
the North London (Lofting-road, Barnsbury), 
1868, Borough New (Heygate-street, Walworth), 
1867, and Abbey-road (St. John’s Wood) 1880, 
Synagogues—the last-named being in a free treat- 
ment of the Byzantine style ; Nos, 8-9, Arundel- 
street, Coventry-street, W.; three blocks of 
working-class dwellings in Brady-street, White- 
chapel, for Messrs, N. & R. Davis, with the laying- 
out of a new street between Brady-street and 
the dwellings ; new premises in Fetter-lane (east 
side), at the corner of West Harding-street, for 
Messrs, E. Barnard & Sons, silversmiths (1898), 
and in that year he was invited, with seventeen 
others, to submit designs for artisans’ dwellings 
upon part of the Millbank, Westminster, estate, 
for the London County Council, For Messrs. 
N. & R. Davis he also formulated an extensive 
scheme for the making of a new thoroughfare, 
Teesdale-street, leading out of the north side of 
Bethnal Green-road, and the widening of Blythe- 
street and Old Bethnal Green-road, together 
with the erection of 141 houses fronting on Blythe- 
street and the new street for 1,692 persons, and 
similar schemes for widening parts of Langdale, 
William, James, and Sonoma streets, Stepney, 
with the erection of about thirty new houses 
therein (1900-3). Mr. Collins prepared the plans 
and designs for a block of rats residential flats 
upon a site between Brompton-square and 
Cheval-place, Brompton-road, 58.W.; premises 
in Backchurch-lane, Whitechapel, for Messrs, 
Kinloch & Co., at a cost of some 25,0001, (1894) ; 
the block of offices and shops in Fenchurch- 
street between No. 119 and Cullum-court ; 
premises for Messrs. R. Waygood & Co., lift 
manufacturers, at Falmouth-road, Great Dover- 
street, S.E. (1904); business premises at the 
corner of St. Paul’s-churchyard and Dean’s- 
court ; new buildings on the site of Boord & 
Son’s distillery, Bartholomew-close, E.C. ; and a 
building for the Committee of the Home for 
Incurable Children, North-court, Finchley-road, 
NW. With Mr. Marcus E. Collins he was archi- 
tect of Audrey House, erected after the Renais- 
sance style freely treated, upon a site of 14,000 ft, 
superficial, on the west side of Ely-place, Holborn, 
two years ago; No, 14, Avenue-road, St. John’s 
Wood, N.W., at a contract for 16,5751. ; and No. 
39, Bishopsgate-street Within, for the Transvaal 
Gold Fields Company (1896-7) ; and the recent re- 
building of No, 23, and of Nos, 26-7, St. James’s- 
street, S.W. In April, 1904, Messrs, H. H. & 
M. E. Collins won the first premium in a corpe- 
tition limited to six architects for the rebuilding, 
at an estimated cost of 20,0001,, of the City of 
London Lying-in Hospital, upon the old site in 
City-road, E.C. In conjunction with the late 
Professor Banister Fletcher Mr. Collins was 
architect (1886) of the block of buildings in 
Oxford-street, at the corner, east, of Wardour- 
street, for the Oxford-street Land Investment 
Company. In 1863-4 he was joint architect with 
E. Bassett Keeling for the erection, on the site 
of the New Exeter Change, of the Strand Music 
Hall, designed by Keeling, and remarkable for 
what the architect claimed to be the “ Conti- 
nental Gothic” of its brick fagade, and for the 
method of artificial lighting from a chamber 
beneath the roof. The music-hall gave place tc 
the (old) Gaiety Theatre. 

Mr. O’CatLaGHaN.—The death is also an- 
nounced of Mr. J. J. O'Callaghan, R.I.A.I. 





and A.A.I., of Dublin, aged sixty-seven years. 
In 1894-8 Mr, O’ make desi fo: 
the improvement of St, Maccuillin’s R.C. Church, 
Lusk, and for the high altar and two side-altars ; 
in 1898 he carried out some extensive alterations 
and improvements of the Burlington Hotel and 
Restaurant in St, Andrew-street, Dublin. He 
was architect of the Coll at Mullingar, Co. 
Westmeath, for the Bishop of Meath, and of many 
Roman Catholic churches and chapels, seminaries, 
convents, and similar institutions in Ireland, 
Mr. O'Callaghan was elected a member of 
Council, Royal Institute of the Architects of 
Ireland in December, 1900, and member of the 
Committee, Architectural Association of Ireland 
for the session 1903-4. 





GENEKAL BUILDING NEWS. 

Cuvrcn or Sr, James’, Barton HartTsHoRNe, 
Bucxs.—This church has just been reopened after 
renovation, The total cost of the work, which 
consisted of the entire renovation of the whole 
fabric, was 6001. The church originally consisted 
of @ nave and a chancel, probably built, as 
indicated by the details of the old south doorway 
of the nave, about a.p. 1230, In a.p, 1843 the 
old chancel was pulled down, and the church 
extended eastwards, the present chancel and 
shallow transepts built, and the whole fabric 
covered with a very low-pitch slated roof. The 
restoration commenced in June last, and it 
includes the removal of the low-pitched roof, with 
ite flat plastered internal ceiling, added to the 
church in 1843, the whole being much out of 
oo ny and the substitution of a new 

ter roof in seven cants, covered externally 
with red tiles, bringing back the external and 
internal proportions of the church to their ancient 
effect. New two-light windows have been 
inserted in the transept ends, and also a three- 
light window in the east wall of the chancel, and 
stone arches have been erected dividing the 
transepts from the nave. The high pews have 
been removed throughout the building, and new 
oak seating placed in their stead. The whole of 
the floor area within the walls has been covered 
with cement concrete, upon which has been laid 
hard stone paving in the chancel and gangways, 
and wood block flooring under all seating spaces, 
The new chancel screen, pulpit, reading-desk, 
and lectern have been executed in oak, and the 


church has been heated by Mr. John Grundy, of* 


London, New brass chandeliers, made after an 
old example, have been provided to light the 
church, The altar hangings and frontal, designed’ 
by the architects, have been supplied by Messrs, 
G. Muntzer & Son, of London, e whole of the, 
structural alterations, chancel, pulpit, seating, 
and other fittings have been executed from the 
designs, and under the superintendence of Messrs. 
P. H, Fielding and W. G, Horseman, architects, of 
Piccadilly, London, by the contractors for the 
work, Messrs. G. Tombs & Sons, builders, of 
Buckingham, 

St, Marcaret’s Caurcn, Huntry, N.B.—This 
church was re-opened on the 5th inst., after 
having undergone various internal improvements, 
The work was designed and execu by Messrs. 
Earley & Co., of Dublin. Mr. Joseph Bligh 
was the foreman of the decorators, A new pulpit 
and communion rail, both of oak, have also 
placed in the building, the former having been 
executed by Mr. James Anton, Huntly, and the 
latter by Messrs. Garvie & Sons, Aberdeen. 

St. James’s Cuurcn, Crarnam, 8.W.—The 
consecration of the new choir stalls, clergy desks, 
and organ, has just taken place here. e stalls, 
wall panelling, and organists’ gallery, are all 
worked in oak in the late Decorated style, freely 
treated. The work is very massive, the book- 
boards and seats being 4 in. thick. Messrs. 
Seth-Smith & Monro were the architects, and 
Messrs, J. & P. Patrick the contractors, 

New Crvunca or St, Witreip, Linger Green, 
Braprorp.—The plan of this church is of simple 
character, all the requirements being included 
in a allelogram, containing a nave and 
chancel and two aisles, and at the four corners, 
divisions contain respectively: Two porches at 
the west end, and clergy and choir vestries at 
the east end. The chancel continues from the 
nave without altered width or height, but is 
raised some three steps above the nave level, and 
the altar (raised some seven steps above the nave) 
is well in sight from all of the church, 
The whole church is roofed in with one unbroken 
roof from east end to west end, so that the 
above the ceilings of the four corner divisions 
above mentioned, while adding to the spacious- 
ness of the interior, serve as na. Me should such 
be needed. The church is buttressed all round 
on the inside, arches being carried from buttress 
to buttress over the aisle windows, and so giving 
these last the effect of being deeply set in very 
thick walls, This treatment carried across the 
east end of the church gives a across the 
church behind the altar, connecting the north and 
south sides, The north and nave arcades 
are buttressed from the internal aisle buttresses 
by @ transverse arch carried across the aisle 
opposite each pier. The church seats some 





ee 
620 people, A slightly sunk ¢},, 
east of the church approache| f:.,,. _ 
outside accommodates the furnac. he | br 
ing sepeeares, and chamber for fy ls ve. 
water- loset and lavatory, ete, Av! } ow 4 
wall —— along each aisle carried ur tor eas ee 
bottom the windows, and there fin. i wi : 
&@ wide ules 


i j capping or shelf with. mo 
cresting along the front, takes ti. 1. sae 
pipes without their . 


ing seen ; i , 
supplemented by a hattery ‘pipes ne 
leries formed by the two vestr cilia 4 
efficiently and healthily warm the chu.) W itdeoet 
draught and without the aid of the dir: v and “0 


insanitary sunk trenches which so oft» ‘ ¢ 
and the floors of a church. 1 se meta 
walls generally are plastered internally and faced 
externally with the local stone. The roof of 
the nave is covered with tiles and the roof if 
the aisles at a somewhat lower pitch are covered 
with the stone slates from the Fal] Top Quarries 
The church is paved with local stone flags and 
the parts beneath the seats are boarded "The 
stonework in the windows and external dressings 
generally is in Weldon stone, and that for the 
arcades and internal work generally is in bath 
stone, The cost of the church without fittings 
was about 8,5001. The architect is Mr. Temple 
Moore, of London, The general contractors are 
Messrs, John Thompson & Co. (Peterborough) P 
the heating engineers Messrs. John Jefireys & Co. 
and the electric lighting contractors’ Messrs” 
moron & Co. Mr. J. Crowe, jun., was clerk of 
w ; 

WESLEYAN Cuurce, Rumney, near Canvir. 
—The enlarged Wesleyan church at Rumney 
has just been opened. The building has been 
modernised and a new schoolroom and vestries 
ete,, built, It has been built by Mr, John 
Charles, of Rumney, from the designs of the 
architect, Mr. H. P, Sanders, of Cardiff, 

PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, MARyLERoNE.—The 
new buildings adjoining the church in Upper 
George-street, Portman-square, were opened on 
December 13. They comprise a large hall on the 
ground floor, a hall in the basement for Sunday- 
school work, a room on the top floor for social 
meetings, and smaller rooms for the church office- 
bearers, The plans and designs were made by 
Mr. W. Flockhart. 

Royat ARTILLERY THEATRE, Woorwicu.— 
A play-house for the troops quartered at Wool- 
wich has been erected from the plans and designs 
of Mr, W. G. R. Sprague. The theatre will 
accommodate some 1,100 persons, and can, upon 
oceasion, be utilised as a ballroom, 

Moror GaraGe, Kensinoton,—The motor- 
garage just completed in James-street, Kensing- 
te — been erected after designs 
by Messrs, Crickmay & Sons, of Victoria-street, 
S.W. It has a frontage of 150 ft. to the street, and 
a depth of 45 ft., with accommodation for 200 
cars, The basement forms an engineer's shop 


for irs, a hydraulic lift communicates with 
each floor, and dressing-rooms and a bathroom 
are vided for the customers’ use, The 


building is warmed with hot water throughout. 
Resurpine tw REeGENt-sTREET.—Messrs, RB. 
Creese Harrison & Son have been appointed 
architects by the London Joint Stock Bank for 
the rebuilding of their branch bank, Nos. 133-5, 
Regent-street. The two houses, at the corner, 
north, of Heddon-street South, form part of a 
block on the west side of Regent-street, which 
was erected, it seems, after the designs of Sir 
John Soane, ; * 
Resvurmpine mw CHeapsipe.—The new build- 
ings for the Scottish Temperance Life Assurance 
Company are by Mr. Rowntree. They are 
Nos, 2, 3, and 4, and occupy a part of the ~ 
site as re-arranged after the recent widening 0 
the street between the east end of Newgate-street 

and the corner of St. Paul’s-churchyard. : 
Unrrep Seavice Cive, Pat Mait.—During 
the recess extensive alterations and 11] rovements 
have been carried out under the directions and 
intendence of Messrs, Isaacs & Florence. 
The additions comprise an enlargement of the 
ground floor smoking-room, and new lavatories 


‘ : on the basement 
with bath and dressing rooms on the ided 
floor, which has been remodelle:! wnt - 


ith a staircase the entrance-hal! i 
pcg the “sagan Improvements have 


been effeeted - and the kitehen, 
| the sete Sa for ventilation and 
oanttati The Office 


sanitation Anne sarge building 
of Woods and Forests recently grar te a an od 
sion of the lease of the elub-hous:. ' hich was 


by Nash in 1826-8, and was en!a™ don the east 
side by Decimus Burton. piey.—On the 4th 
Smaturox Hospitat, Bravir. ¢ Smallpox 


inet ew Staffordshire «' . 

Heepital, wb ies been erecte:| - i ws 
€ olver 

opened, Mr, George Green, he sland and the 


cost is estimated to out at about 18,000, 
ORKSH FOR THE BLIN®, NpwCasTLe.— 
bee ag the adult blin« have just been 
ound N The new buildings are 
erected = site of about 660 sq. yds.. fronting 
hast and to a side street leading from 
Cupsead. on the ground floor 4 wood-chopping 
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ehed and workrooms for bedding and mattress- 
making, ete,, are provided, as well as store-rooms 
for straw other materials. The general 
contractor for the building was Mr. omas 
Weatheritt ; heating, Messrs. Emley & Sons; 
jumbing work, Messrs, Allinson & Sons, Gates- 
eee trical lighting, Mr, Ernest Leng. 
The designs were ed by Messrs, Liddle & 
Browne, architects, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and the 
work has t carried Bae oh eer their supervision. 
The premises are y hot-water apparatus, 
with radiators, and ventilated by trunks leading 
to an extract ventilator in roof, The system 
of lighting is electric, 
» ELLESMERE Port.—The Imperial 
Flour Mills at Ellesmere, which have just been 
opened, were erected from the plans of Mr. John 
C a There ." accom cage bao two 
complete milling plants, capable of producing 
about fifty sacks of flour Pe hour, but for the 
n 


oresent only one plant has installed. Messrs. 
Luther & Co,, of Brunswick, provided the 
machinery. 


Post-OrrFicE, Rrron.— New post-office buildings 
have been erected in North-street, Ripon, They 
are English Renaissance in style, the ground story 
being executed in Knaresboro’ stone from the 
Queensland Quarry, the second of thin coursed 
brickwork, and the third, or attic, story is within 
a roof covered with Buttermere slates. 
The heating is partly by hot water and radiators, 
assisted open fireplaces. The ventilation 
consists of fresh air inlets and exhausts opening 
in the staircase hall, with an extractor upon the 
roof, The architect is Mr. John G, Burrell, Durham, 
the principal contractors being Messrs. Barker 
Bros., Hampsthwaite, vid Leeds; and the sub- 
contractor for ag «ag and joiners’ work, Mr. 
J; H. Coldbeck, Ripon. The carving is by Mr, 
J. W. Milburn, York, and the plumbing and 
glazing work by Mr. Harrison. The wood block 
flooring is executed by Messrs, Greary, Walker, & 
€o,, of London, 


++ 
SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


Water Supriy, StranrAER,—At a meeting of 
the Stranraer Town Council on the 11th inst, 
the question of the water supply was considered, 
Previously the Council had resolved to spend 
$,0001. at the waterworks on the recommendation 
of Mr, Gilbert Thomson, C.E., Glasgow, and called 
in another expert, The names of three firms 
were submitted, and the committee decided, 
aiter a division, on Messrs, Hill & Hogg, Man- 
chester, At the meeting it was moved that this 
minute be rescinded, and that Messrs, Crouch & 
Hogg, Glasgow, being the cheapest, should be 
appointed to inspect the reservoir. On a vote, 
the recommendation of the committee in favour 
of Messrs, Hill & Hogg was carried. 

DeainaGE By-taws.—The Public Health 
Committee of Paddington reported on Monday 
the receipt of a letter from the Local Government 
Board forwarding copy of a communication from 
the Public Health mmittee of the London 
on Council with reference to a suggestion 
made by the Royal Institute of British Architects 
that in cases of reconstruction, etc., of existing 
drains, a block plan of the premises and a written 
description of the pipes, apparatus, etc., to be 
used was sufficient, and that the by-laws made 
by the London County Council under the 
Metropolis Management Amendment (By-laws) 
Act, 1899, should be amended accordingly. 
The Public Health Committee of the London 
County Council stated that they had caused 
inquiries to be made, and had ascertained that the 
majority of the Borough Councils were opposed 
to the pro . The Committee further stated 
that the London County Council had received no 
complaints as to the excessive stringency of the 
by-laws beyond that of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, and that the views of the 
Royal Institute were carefully considered when 
the by-laws werein draft. The Committee added 
that they were not prepared, having regard to 
all the cireumstances, to recommend the London 
County Council to alter the by-laws as sig 

Som, anp Drarmy Pirgs AND THE LONDON 
County Councrt.—The attention of the London 
County Council is to be called by the St. 
Pancras Public Health Committee to the fact 
that under the drainage by-laws made by the 
Spring Gardens authority it is required by By-law 
3 (4) that a ventilating pipe of a soil pipe or drain 
shall have an pees diameter of not less than 
4 in, whereas by By-law 11 (paragraph 2) the 
minimum size of a soil pipe may be 34 in., and 
by By-law 4 (paragraphs 9 and 10) the minimum 
*ize of a drain pipe may be 3 in., so that sanitary 
inspectors are obli to compel builders to put 
4-in, ventilating pipes to 3}-in. soil pipes and 3-in. 


drain pipes, 
——_o--.——— 
FOREIGN. 
_Fraxog.—A Salon for the Chamber 


in the Cour d’Honneur 
th » pending the erection of 
© permanent building, the plans of which are 
by M. Nénot in collaboration 


Bourbon, The new Salon will occupy nearly 
the _o position as the old one.——-A Committee 
has formed for the erection, at Colmart, 
of a monument to the late seulptor Bartholdi,—— 
A new general ital is to built at Verdun, 
in place of the establishments of St. Hippolyte, 
St, Nicholas, and St, Catherine, which are old- 
fashioned and defective. M. Laloux has been 
commissioned to carry out a monumental 
Hotel de Ville at Roubaix, on the site of the 
existing building ——The new Claude Bernard 
oy yg has recently been opened in the 
XIXth arrondissement of Paris; M. M. Renaud 
and Desbrochers are the architects. —— M. 
Nénot has been elected President of the 
Société Centrale des Architectes. The 
Conseil Supérieur of the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts have nominated M. Olivier Merson as 

fessor at Ecole des Beaux-Arts in place of 

Bonnat.——The Fine Art Committee of the 
Paris Municipality have accepted M. Besnard’s 
four sketches for the decoration of the cupola of 
the Petit Palais. The designs symbolise respec- 
tively Ancient Art, Secular Art, Religious Art, 
and Modern Art,——M, Leroy, architect, of 
Versailles, has been elected President, for 1906, 
of the Society of Architects of the Seine and 
Oise d ment,—_——A transporter-bridge is to 
be established over the Seine, at Quillebcouf, 
to take the trains of the new line from Havre to 
Pont-Audemer. The Marseilles Docks Com- 
pany are about to construct a new graving dock 
which will take ships up to 220 metres in length. 
———It is proposed to hold at Lyons an exhibition 
of materials and processes connected with the 
Hygiene of Cities ——An exhibition of Provengal 
art is to be held next year at Marseilles, ——-The 
two days of the Cronier sale have produced re- 
ceipts to the amount of more than 5 million franes, 
One picture by! Fragonard, “Le Billet-doux,” 
brought 420,000 fr.; and “La Mare dans le 
Forét,” by Rousseau, went for 110,000,——The 
death is announced, at the age of 70, of M. Ernest 
Beaurain, architecte-voyer, member of the 
Société Centrale des Architectes._—The death 
is announced, at the age of 74, of M. Adolphe 
Martial Thabard, sculptor, He was a _ pupil 
of Duret, and exhibited for the first time at the 
Salon of 1863, his work being entitled ‘* Jeune 
Fille pourtant une Vase.” Subsequently he 
devoted himself entirely to decorative sculpture, 
in which he had great success, Among his works 
may be named two bas-reliefs for the veterinary 
school at Lyons—“‘Une Lecon de Clinique” 
and “Une mn d’Anatomie”; “Le Génie 
de la Force,” for the City of Pesth ; ‘* La Poesie,”’ 
for the Sorbonne ; and “‘ Justice,’ ‘‘ Prudence,” 
“ Strength * and “‘ Temperance,” for the Church 
of St. Eustache. During many years he did 
not again exhibit at the Salon. He obtained 
a silver medal at the Exhibition of 1889, and was 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honour. 

HE Port or ANTWERP.—Modifications have 
“een necessary in the Government scheme for 
extending the port of Antwerp, described in our 
article of September 2 last, owing to the opposi- 
tion of a section of the Belgium Chamber. The 
objections entertained refer to the military and 
not to the commercial portion of the project, and 
seem to be quitereasonable. For a small country 
like Belgium, 4,320,000/, is a large sum to expend 
upon the additional fortifications of a single city, 
and we feel sure the Government have acted 
wisely in deciding to reduce the amount to 
2,520,0001,, or less than three-fifths of the first 
estimate, By the compromise now effected the 
outer line of forts will stand as proposed in the 
Bill, but the inner line of fortification is to be 
replaced by a zone capable of being flooded at 
will, a devise which is traditional in the Nether- 
lands, The constructional details of the entire 
scheme will be referred to a mixed commission, 
including members of the Chamber and engineer- 
ing experts nominated by the Government, but 
we believe that the commercial part of the ~-- 
gramme will remain as originally settled. 
Discovery or Limestone IN Nort £RNn 
Niegrua.—Sir Frederick Lugard, High Com- 
missioner of Northern’ Nigeria, in his annual 
report to the Colonial Office, just issued as a 
Parliamentary paper, writes :—‘‘ Professor Dun- 
stan’s report upon the examination and valuation 
of the specimens secured by his mineral survey 
party has not yet been presented. So far it 
a that limestone of excellent quality, 
suitable for mortar, which will replace the y 
import of Portland cement for all masonry work, 
occurs in man~ districts bordering the Benue. 
It remains to locate it at some point on the river’s 
bank, where it can be easily s een to: a eee 
of the Protectorate, I may add that during my 
tour we verified the pre pg of sagen” = 
crops on the Gongola and at Mutwe, near Gubja. 
There were also indications at Gubja itself, and 
we discovered deposits near Katagum, and, most 
important of all, at a point on the Zungero- 
Zaria road, not far from and on the Wateri 
river, near Kano, I regard this discovery of 
limestone as of the utmost importance, and second 
only to @ discovery of coal, in its value for the 
internal development of the Protectorate. The 














construction of bridges, culverts, and buildings of 


all kinds will, by its means, be greatly cheapened, 
and it is possible that ite excavation, burning, 
and transport tofthe place where it may be 
required may, become @ native industry similar to 
that in Natron, which is now so widely extended.” 

Sovutm Arrica,—A new parish hall, in con- 
nexion with St. Mary’s Church, Johannesburg, 
was recently inaugurated. The new building 
marks the completion of the first instalment 
of the extensive church building programme in 
Johannesburg and in the diocese. The building 
was erected by Messrs. T: lar Bros,, the clerk 
of the works being Mr. E, T. Price.——A 
fine new church is in course of erection in 
Thaba *Nehu, from the designs of Messrs. 
Kallenbach & Reynolds, architects, and under 
the immediate su ision of Mr. W. H. Ford. 
The contractor is Mr, L. de Waard, of Pretoria. 
——Estimates for the erection of a new 
Dutch Reformed Church in Newcastle, Natal, 
were i sent in when the last mail 
left. A y forty tenders from builders had 
been received, some coming from as far off as 
Cape Town. This, according to a local corre- 
spondent, emphasises the fact that the building 
‘trade is veins hos much from the general 
depression,—— Lieut, -Governor of the Orange 
Free State recently laid at Edenburg the founda- 
tion-stone of a new Anglican Church.——It 
is ex that the St. James’s Mansions, 
situated at the corner of Eloff and Bree streets, 
Johannesburg, will be completed early in January. 
The building, which is four stories high and 
designed in the English Renaissance style, 
is for the African City Properties Trust, Ltd. The 
architects of the building, which will cost 50,0007, 
are Messrs, McIntosh & Moffat, the builder being 
Mr. Joseph. Pitts. 

Untrep Srates or America.—According to a 
report recently made to his Government by the 
German Consul at Seattle, stocks of American 
cement there were almost exhausted at the 

inni of October, and contractors were 
obliged to purchase the imported article at 2°50 
dollars eask, or 50 cents advance on the price 
of the home product. Although the increased 
import trade which resulted gave an impetus to 
the building of cement works in the States of 
California and Washi the demand for 
cement is considered li to keep ahead of the 
supply by reason of the great activity in building 
or in Seattle, Tacoma, and other growing 
places in Puget Sound, especially Everett and 
Bellingham. 

SwirzERLanv.—The new Casino at Berne is to 
be built from designs MM, Lundt and Hoft- 
mann,———The* Church’ of St. Paul at Berne, 
designed by}MM. Curgel & Moser, was consecrated 
on December new Astronomical 
Observatory is to be built at Zurich at a cost of 
about 1,650,000 francs.——The old school at 
Berne, which was originally a Franciscan 
monastery and dates from the XVIth century, 
is to be demolished. 


3.-—— 


o-oo 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Arts AND Crarts EXHIBITION Sociery.— 
‘she eighth exhibition of this society will be 
opened early in January at the Grafton Galleries. 
It will consist of contemporary work in design 
and handicraft (limited to the last twenty years, 
and not having been previously shown in London), 
such as designs, cartcons, and working drawings ; 
decorative painting; textiles and needlework ; 
% i glass, enamel, pottery, jewellery, 
metal work, carving and modelling ; plaster work, 
cabinet work; book decoration, caligraphy, 
illumination, printing and binding ; wall papers, 
leather work, and other kinds of work at the 
discretion of the committee. A section of the 
exhibition will be devoted to a group of selected 
work from the leading schools of design and 
handicraft. The receiving days will be Thursday 
and Friday, December 28 and 29. 

MonuMENT TO Str JOHN STAINER aT OxForD. 
—~A monument to the memory of Sir John 
Stainer has been placed in position on the east 
wall of the ante-chapel at Magdalen College. 
Oxford. It is the gift of Lady Stainer, and 
consists of a mural tablet of brass framed in 
alabaster, executed by Messrs. Kett, of Cam- 
bridge, after a design by Mr, G. F. Bodley, R.A. 

Rervuse Destrvoror ror South AMERICA.— 
Messrs, Manlove, Alliott, & Co., of Nottingham, 
are now engaged in shipping to Pernambuco the 
ironwork, firebricks, one other material required 
for the erection of a refuse destructor to the order 
of the Government of that State. The installa- 
tion consists of seven cells or furnaces, one of 
which is specially arranged to take the carcases 
of diseased animals. A water tube boiler is 
being coupes for the utilisation of a certaim 
amount of the heat generated, and forced blast 
will be supplied alternatively by means of a 
combined fan and engine on Manloves’ principle, 
and by steam jets. Hoisting apparatus is pro- 
vided for dealing with the carcases. The con- 
tractors are also shipping the ironwork for the 
roofs, tipping platform, refuse storage platform, 
ete.; ete, ing the plant complete with the 
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Tue Licurxine Researcn CommitTes.—The 
Lightning Research Committee, having achieved 
the objects with which it was formed, that of 
collecting facts and publishing a report on the 
best means of providing against injury from 
lightning, held its final meeting at the Institute 
of Architects on Friday, the 8th inst,, Mr. John 
Slater in the chair. The statement of income 
and expenditure during the five years of the 
Committee's existence was presented by the 
secretary. The Chairman, having made apprecia- 
tive reference to the services of the. secretary, 
Mr. Northover, who had conducted the very 
extensive correspondence of the Committee, 
prepared the various press notices, interim reports, 
te ag abstracts of documents, and rendered 
material assistance in the compilation of the 
final report, proposed that the balance of their 
funds, amounting to 251, 5s. 9d. be paid over to 
the secretary, pointing out that this sum added 
to what he had previously received would bring 
his remuneration up to an average of a little over 
201. a year for the five years his services had been 
at their dis The proposition having been 
formally put from the chair was unanimously 

to. The Chairman acknowledged the 
indebtedness of the Committee to Sir Oliver 
Lodge for the practical demonstrations he had 
so kindly given them in connexion with their 
inquiry, and for the preface to the report, and 
also to Mr. Gavey for the time, thought, and 
labour he had so freely given to the Committee, 
especially in the preparation of the report. A 
vote of thanks to Sir Oliver Lodge and Mr. 
Gavey was thereupon passed by acclamation. 
A vote of thanks was also to Mr. Killing- 
worth Hedges (to whom the inception of the 
Committee was due) for his gratuitous services 
as hon. secretary. The business concluded, the 
chairman formally declared the committee 
dissolved, 

Memormat to G. F,. Warts, R.A—-On 
December 13, Sir William Richmond, R.A., 
unveiled a memorial to the late G. F. Watts in 
the churchyard of St. Botolph's, Aldersgate. 
The memorial consists of a mural tablet 3 it. 
high, containing a statuette of the late painter, 
executed in terra-cotta, and designed in the school 
of arts and crafts established by Mr. and Mrs, 
Watts, It is to Mr. Watts that we owe the 
erection of the cloister in the churchyard, latterly 
known as the “ Postmen’s Park,”’ and its dedica- 
tion by him as a memorial of deeds of heroic self- 
sacrifice which have signalised the lives of 
private individuals in the discharge of their 
duty or in the aid of others. The cloister was 
designed by Mr, Ernest George six years ago in 
the form of a covered way with a sloping roof 
supported upon light pillars, and Mr. Watts 
further undertook to decorate the sheltered wall 
with painted tablets to record and illustrate the 
acts of bravery thus commemorated. The 
memorial bears an inscription: “In memoriam, 
George Frederic Watts, who, desiring to honour 
heroic self-sacrifice, placed these records here.” 
At the top are his own words: “ The utmost 
for the highest,” 

METROPOLITAN WATER Boarp. — The 
Board have decided to accept a tender of 
136,561. 12s, 8d. from Messrs. J. Moran & Son, 
of Westminster, for the completion of the con- 
struction of a covered reservoir at Honor Oak. 
The highest of the thirty-nine tenders*amounted 
to 269,480%, = ae Tee 

PRESENTATION AT NEWCASTLE.—A compli- 
mentary dinner and presentation to Mr. Stephen 
Easten, chairman of the Tyne and Blyth Districts 
Building Trade Employers’ Association, was held 
at the Hotel Metropole, Newcastle, on the 14th 
inst, Mr. Alexander Pringle occupied the chair, 
and Mr. R. Heslop made the presentation. 

FormaN Memoriat, Repron ScHooL.— 
The Bishop of Southwell recently visited Repton 
School for the purpose of unveiling the memorial 
in the son ye to the late Rev. A. F. E. Forman. 
The school chapel has been practically doubled 
in size during the last two years by the addition 
of an ante-chapel, a north aisle and a north transept 
for ladies, surrounded by an oak screen. The 
memorial to Mr, Forman falls in with the scheme, 
having been designed by Mr. T. B. Carter, the 
architect for the extensions, and consists of an 
oak pulpit and vestry screen, with hand carving. 

Pustic Liprarmes In Sr. Pancras.—The 
Libraries Committee of St. Pancras Borough 
Council reported on Monday that they were 
continuing their inquiries in regard to sites for 
branch libraries in the vicinity of Euston-road, 
Camden Town, and Gospel Oak. They were also 
conferring with the Borough Engineer and the 
Borough Librarian as to the design for the branch 
library to be erected in Chester-road. The plans 
would be ready shortly. A deputation had been 
received from ratepayers asking for the erection 
of a branch library in the neighbourhood of 
‘egent’s Park-road and Gloucester-gate. The 
ornmittee had the matter under consideration. 

‘xe T-Square Crvs.—This Club appears to 
have been dissolved and re-constitated, At the 
irst general meeting of the new Club, on the 14th 
inst., the chair was taken by Mr. C. W. Stephen- 
son, and it was proposed by Mr. T, W, Aldwinckle, 





and seconded by Mr. W. H. Webber, “ That the 
T-Square Club as at ent constituted be 
wound up,” This ry unanimously, it 
was then pro by Mr. A, G. Pomeroy, and 
seconded by Mr. F. D. Clapham, “ That the funds 
at present in the hands of Mr, F. C. Si , the 
Hon, Treasurer of the late T-Square Club, be 
paid over to Mr. W. H. Webber to defray the 
expenses incurred by the Sus Committee, 
and that the balance be carried to the credit 
of the hew T-Square Club,”’ This being carried, 
it was pro by Mr. T. W. Aldwi 4 
and seco’ by Mr. W, J. H. Leverton, “‘ That a 
new club be formed to be called the ‘ T-Square 
Club,’ and that all members of the same be 
members of the architectural or other recognised 
fessions, and shall be solely engaged in pro- 
essional practice,”” This was carried, and also a 
resolution fixing the subscription at that of the 
old Club—one guinea, The Committee, 
consisting of Mr. T. W. Aldwinckle, Mr, Arthur G, 
Pomeroy, Mr. W. J. H. Leverton, and Mr. W. H. 
Webber, were unanimously elected as the Execu- 
tive Committee, with power to form a full com- 
mittee and any sub-committee. Mr. W. H. 
Webber (7, Great James-street, Bedford-row, 
W.C.) was elected Hon, Secretary, and Mr. T. W. 
Aldwinckle Hon, . The first social 
meetine of the Clnb will be held on January 22, 

IncorPoraTeD InstirvuTe or _ BritisH 
Decorators.—The Council of this Institute has 
decided to offer the following medals for the 
encouragement of colour decoration, viz. :—A 
gold medal to be awarded yearly or at intervals 
of not more than three years for either one of the 
following forms of distinction:—1. Executed 
decorative work of notable excellence. 2, 
Published work of conspicuous value to decora- 
tors, 3. Scientific invention or improvement in 
the manufacture of pigments or other materials 
used. in decoration, These medals to be open to 
Great Britain, Ireland, Canada, and British 
Colonies. The award will be made by a special 
vote of the General Council, A small committee 
will be appointed to examine into and report on 
the cases which appear to them worthy of this 
distinction. As each medal will be awarded to 
one person only, any firm whose work may be 
considered will be required to declare the name of 
the individual to whom the merit of the work, as a 
whole, is chiefly due. Silver medals will be 
awarded annually to students in the following 
painting training classes, namely :—(a) Training 
classes of the London technical schools, (b) 
Such technical classes (or students) as may from 
time to time be nominated by the National 
Association of Master Painters of England and 
Wales. (c) Such technical classes (or students) 
as may from time to time be nominated by the 
National Association of Master Painters in Scot- 
land, (d) Such technical classes (or students) as 
may from time to time be nominated by the 
National Association of Master Painters in Ireland, 
One such medal to be awarded in each of the four 
above-mentioned district divisions for each of the 
following subjects:—a. To the student who 
shows the best general knowledge of the principles 
of architecture in relation to design. Bs. To the 
student submitting the best scheme of colour 
decoration as applicable to the interior of some 
existing building. Further particulars can be 
obtained from the Secretary of the Institute of 
British Decorstors, Painters’ Hal) Little Trinity- 
lane, E.C, 

ScaRBorouGH Master Bvuitpers’ Assovcia- 
v10N,—The annual dinner of this Association was 
held at the Albemarle Hotel, on the 15th inst., 
Mr. R. H. Carr (President) occupying the chair, 
and being supported by Councillor Mansfield, J.P., 
of York (ex-President of the Yorkshire Federation 
of Building Trade Employers), Mr. A. W. Sinclair 
(who was the previous evening at the annual 
meeting at Harrogate, elected Vice-President of 
the Yorkshire Federation of Building Trade 
Employers), Mr. Oxley Smith (Vice-President of 
the Scarborough Association), and Mr. Fred 
Hardgrave (Secretary), Mr. A. W. Sinclair 
proposed “* The Yorkshire Federation of Building 
Trade Employers.”” Councillor J. Mansfield 
(York) responded, and congratulated the proposer 
of the toast on the honour paid to him in electing 
him the previous day Vice-President of the 
Yorkshire Federation. “The Scarborough 
Master Builders’ Association"’ was submitted 
by Mr. Oxley Smith, and to by the 
Chairman, and Mr. Chris. Pecket gave “* The 
Architects and Surveyors,” for whom Mr. F,. A, 
Tugwell replied. 

GowBaRrow Fet.—It is with great satis- 
faction that we are able to record that the money 
for the purchase of Gowbarrow Fell, as a gift 
to the public in perpetuity, has been in 
time to complete the purchase. The thanks of 
the public are due to the National Trust for 
having by their energetic action secured this 
beautiful district from being built over and 
destroyed. The National Trust have still the 
option, for five years, of purchasing some further 
— eager to —— —_ Lake, and would 

> very ¢ to have further subscriptions 
towards this end, and towards meeting the legal 
expenses already incurred, Any communications 
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can be addressed to the Secretary \: 
25, Victoria-street, §.W. _ 
=e Work.—A ¢ 
presenti @ Association of Ma... asterer 
and Painters of Manchester distr: habe 
the 18th inst. on the Lord Mayor «: \;, ro 
(Councillor J. H. Thewlis). Mr. W.(:. © :therland 
said the sociation considered they |;, ry foal 
grievance in that most of the public work con 
nected with their trade, such aa the painting of 
public halls, the Town Hall, public bracken ‘soe 
parks, ete., and in connexion with the tramways 
and other ments of the Corpor ation oe 
now done by the Corporation and not we och 
In the absence of trained supervision it was aa 
done so eo it might be, in their 
opinion. or pointed o P 
works committee of the Cungeretion Soaps le 
formed to look into such matters. He would be 
obliged if the deputation could find Specific ine 
stances where work done by the Corporation had 
been — . & greater cost than it had previously 
been done by tender, : 
STAIRCASES FOR THE TuBe Ratiways—The 
St. Pancras Ironwork Company have er 
an order from the Underground Electric Railways 
Conary of London for spiral staircases to be 
fix at all the stations on the following tube 
railways :—Baker-street and Waterloo; Great 
Northern, Piccadilly, and Brompton; Charing 
Cross, Euston, and Hampstead. There are up- 
wards of forty stations, and each staircase js 
about 18 ft. diameter, is mounted in a vertical 
shaft connecting the underground with the suriace, 
and varies from 50 ft. to 200 ft, in height, accord. 
ing to the position of the station. The surfaces 
of the treads and landings are covered with a 
new non-slipping material, The staircases are 
built entirely of steel, and were specially designed 
by the St. Pancras Ironwork Company jor the 
Underground Electric Railways Company of 
London. The design is stated to involve an 
entirely new principle in staircase construction, 
combining strength with economy of material, 
Tue Royat Sanitary Instrrute,—The follow- 
ing members and associates = been elected 
during the present month :—Members—James 
Booth-Clarkeen (Natal); A. G. BR. Cameron 
(Worthing) ; J. E. Cooke (Tollington Park, N.) ; 
H. R. Crabb (Beckenham); E. H. Harrison 
(Wandsworth Common, 8.W.); J. R, Thackeray 
(Eastbourne) ; P. B. Tubbs (London), Assocrates 
—A. D, C. Amos (Shipley) ; E. R, Arnold (Bir- 
mingham); W. Bell (Sunderland); A, Bennett 
(Hornsey, N.); Miss E. M. Clibbens (Ripley) ; 
J. C. Cook (Darwen) ; J. R. Copping (Darlington) ; 
A. Dorin (Hexham-on-Tyne); L. Edwards 
(Sheffield); R. Edwards (Dolgelly); H. Fox 
(Audley) ; Miss Alice E, Hall (Liverpool) ; E. L. G. 
ve (Pretoria); G. R, Innes (Durham); 
J. H. Jackson (Hull) ; M. W. Kinch (Acton, W.) ; 
H. J. Knight (Northampton); Charles A. Lake 
(Belford); R. Lea (Newcastle-on-Tyne); A. J. 
Meakins (Lynton); A, Ogston (Newcastle-on- 
); J. B. Pointon (Merton); J. W. Pratt 
(Sandgate); H. Stazicker (Preston); R. W. 
Strother (Berwick-upon-Tweed); J. R. Tessey- 
man (Whitby); M. Turnbull (Durham) ; . 2 
Walker (Ashbourne) ; C. W. Ward (Hong Kong) ; 
B. 8. Williams (Swindon). y i 
Drawixe Pencirs.—Mr. F. E. Potter sends 
us two assorted packets of the “ Kob-i-noor 
drawing pencils manufactured by the Austrian 
firm of Hardmuth, ag AA are net vg - 
cils now bei ; en ee 
- Faery but er Hoang, & be worth their _ 
being not only firm and clear in their mar ine, 
but ing also the merit of rubbing out te a 
whith for architects is papertes. ie ava “aan 
through seventeen degrees 0) qi ig H.” 
“B" to “¢ B” end from ‘'e do not see 
with “ HB” and “ F” between. We do mt " 
J 
the use of so many normal shades of soft dise 
hard, some of which it must be —. yen 
tinguish without the lettering, and We ies 
only troublésome to the possessor; this nuch a8 
of “hard” and four of * black ” are as 


But they are 


Nigel Bond, 


ttation Yee 


anyone wants in practice. 
undoubtedly first-rate pencils. 


La 
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CAPITAL AND LABUUE. 


Ey,—Employ- 

Bumping TRADES. 

Perce he building trades continued dull wane 

November, and on the whole was ‘ inthe sens 
than mon and siaté i 

i is i ee cied 0 wich iinprovement, 


erg i 1 carpenters 
ith brickla ters, and carpe 
and joisees in agian Pemployment was — 
wr Com with a year ago employmet. 
was, 6 the much the same With mason 
and pein con im En and gt een: - 
plaster in Scotland, ment, however, 
Father worse The See of trade moe 
carpen and joiners unemployed at the end 0 
ovember ‘ compared with 80 per 
~ agar ¢, in November 


1904,” en roam a sic n plumbers 
panes at the gn of November was 11‘, 
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Legal. 


FLEET-STREET NUISANCE CASE. 

Iv the Court of Appeal consisting of Lords 
Justices Vaughan Williams, Stirling, and Cozens- 
Hardy, on the 14th inst,, a considered judgment 
was delivered in the case of Rushmer v. Polsue 
& Alfieri, Ltd,, on the defendants’ appeal from 
a decision of Mr, Justice Warrington. 

In this case the plaintiff, a dairyman, carrying 
on business and residing in Gough-square, Fleet. 
street, claimed an injunction to restrain the 
defendants, their servants and workmen from 
so working their engines and machinery, and 
so carrying on their printing-works in Wine 
Ofice-court as by reason of noise or otherwise 
to cause a nuisance and annoyance to the plaintiff 
as lessee or occupier of his premises in Gough- 
aquare. The defendants are letterpress art 

rinters and publishers, and last September went 
into occupation of No, 10, Wine Office-court and 
set up and began working printing machinery 
in the basement of the premises, which imme- 
diately adjoined those of the plaintiff. The 
plaintiff's case was that the defendants’ machinery 
caused such a noise both night and day as to be 
an intolerable nuisance both to himself and 
family, The defence was a general denial of the 
plaintiff's allegations, the machinery beikg, it 
was said, of the most modern type, and almost 
noiseless, The main point, however, taken 
was that the plaintiff's premises were situate in 
the heart of a district which was almost entirely 
devoted to the printing and allied trades, and 
having regard to all the circumstances of the 
locality, and in particular to the nature of the 
trades usually carried on there, and the noises 
and disturbances existing prior to the commence- 
ment of the defendants’ operations, the action 
was not maintainable, Mr. Justice Warrington 
held that the question he had to answer was 
whether the defendants by working the 
machinery seriously interfered with the comfort 
physically of the plaintiff and his family 
in the occupation of his house according 
to ordinary notions prevalent among reason- 
able English men and women. His lord- 
ship answered this question in the affirmative, 
and granted the plaintiff a perpetual injunction 
restraining the defendants in general terms 
from working their machinery in such a way as 
to occasion a nuisance to the plaintiff. From 
that decision the defendants now appealed. 

Mr, Duke, K.C., Mr. Hinde, and Mr. Couch 
Yaya for the appellants, and Mr. H. Terrell, 

.C., and Mr, Coote for the respondent. 

Their lordships accepted Mr, Justice Warring- 
ton’s findings of fact and his enunciation of 
legal principles, and dismissed the appeal with 
costs, 

It is understood that the defendants intend to 
appeal to the House of Lords. 








ACTION AGAINST BUILDERS. 

THe case of Lilly v. Wontner & Co., Ltd., 
tame before Mr, Justice Bray and a common jury 
in the King’s Bench Division on the 18th inst., 
an action brought by the plaintiff, Mr. W. G, 
Lilly, against the defendant company to recover 
80/., the sum alleged to be due for work and labour 
done, 

Mr. Lewis Thomas appeared for the plaintiff, 
and Mr, Ellis Hill for the defendants. 

Mr. Lewis Thomas, in opening the case, said 
that the plaintiff had had about thirty years’ 
experience in the building and decorating trades, 
and in 1904 defendants engaged him to prepare 
Stimates in respect of certain work defendants 
desired to tender for, The terms of remuneration 
were that, on the acceptance of the tenders, 
Mr. Lilly was to supervise the work and receive 
20 per cent, of the profits, Plaintiff sent in 
altogether sixteen tenders to different a and 
three of these were accepted, among which was a 
contract for the decoration of the Union Infirmary 
in Lown-road, Rotherhithe. The contract was 
accepted at the sum of 1,987/. and the profit to 
the contractors was estimated at the sum of 
400. of which 20 per cent, was 80/., the sum the 
plaint:*¥ claimed to be entitled to. The plaintiff 
Was «-tonished to receive @ communication from 
the 1. naging director of the defendant company 
that ‘ey did not propose to go on with the work, 
“95 ive defendant company did not proceed with 
eH rk. 

The plaintiff was called and gave evidence in 
support of his ease, In cross-examination, he 


state that the ing director of the defendant 
Compeny did not say that, if the work was pro- 
teede'| with, it would be a financial loss. 

At che close of the plaintiff's case Mr. Thomas 
Wontser Smith, the managing director of the 
defen: ant company, gave evidence to the effect 
that |» told the plaintiff that he had been to the 
Rotherhithe and had come to the 
‘onelusion that the was too low. 

In the result the jury returned a verdict for the 
Plaintiff for 582, and judgment was..entered | 


ACTION AGAINST. THE HAMMERSMITH 
BOROUGH COUNCIL. 
Tae hearing of the case of Thompson & 
Jackson rv. Hammersmith Corporation concluded 
before Mr. Justice Buckley in the Chancery 
Division on the 19th inst., an action by the 
ee, tailors and outfitters, carrying on 
yusiness at No, 98, King-street, Hammersmith, 
for an injunction to restrain the defendants from 
taking a portion of their premises by proceed- 
ing upon a notice to treat to acquire so much of 
the property as was required for street widening 
purposes, What the defendants wished to take 
was a portion of the frontage of the building 
abutting on the north side of High-street, varying 
in depth from 5 ft. 2in.to 7 ft. 2in. The case for 
the plaintiffs was that the defendants could not 
take the part required, but must take the whole, 
Mr. Buckmaster, K.C., and Mr. Waggett 
5 gate for the plaintiffs; and Mr. Astbury, 
.C,, and Mr, Courthorpe Munroe for the defen- 
dants., 
Mr. Justice Buckley, after hearing evidence 
and the addresses of counsel, in giving judgment, 
said the question he had to decide was whether 
the defendants were entitled to proceed under a 
notice to treat dated June 16, 1905, in respect of a 
house, No. 98, King-street, Hammersmith. It 
was a notice to treat by which the defendants 
desired to acquire a strip off the front of the 
premises varying in depth from 5 ft, 2 in. at the 
eastern end to 7 ft. 2 in. at the western end. 
First as to the law. Sect. 80 of Michael 
Angelo Taylor’s Act did, and sect, 82 did not, 
after referring to houses, buildings, lands, tene- 
ments, and hereditaments, use the words “ or 
any part thereof,”’ Defendants’ rights were not, 
in his opinion, enlarged by any intended altera- 
tions which the plaintiffs were to make or were 
under covenant to make. This did not justify 
the defendants saying the plaintiffs should make 
further alterations, That being the law, the 
facts were as follows :—Plaintiffs on May 15, 
1905, took a lease of the house, and at that time 
had seen a tracing and knew that a widening 
scheme was proposed and was in contemplation 
as regarded this house. The plaintiffs obtained 
a leasehold interest in the house as it was then. 
The question he had to decide was what rights 
did the Act give the defendants, and had they 
the right to take the strip in question? In 
view of the authorities the question for him to 
decide was, whether the strip was separable 
from the house so that it could be removed 
without destroying the house as a house, By 
taking the strip the defendants would destroy 
the whole of the fire-places which warmed the 
house and the house would not be such a house as 
it was before. The fact that plaintiffs intended 
to remove the fire-places, in order to enlarge the 
premises, was immaterial. He did not think 
that the defendants were entitled to say, “ We 
will take part of your house and now tell you to 
build a house further back.’’ Unless the premises 
on either side of the plaintiffs’ premises were set 
back, the plaintiffs would be prejudicially affected. 
For these reasons he arrived at the conclusion 
that the strip the defendants proposed to take 
was such that the part was not separable from 
the house so that it could be removed without 
destroying the house as a house, He held, there- 
fore, that the notice to treat could not be main- 
tained, and he granted the plaintiffs the injunc- 
tion as prayed, the defendants to pay the costs of 
the action. 


FOLKESTONE PAVING DISPUTE. 
Tue case of the Mayor, etc., of Folkestone r. 
Marsh and Others came, on the 20th inst., before 
a Divisional Court of King’s Bench, composed of 
the Lord Chief Justice and Justices Lawrance 


magistrates was correct, 
question was nothing more than a substituted 


old obligations, and was repairable by the in- 
habitants at large, 

Justices Lawrance and Ridley concurred, and 
the appeal was accordingly dismissed, 


—_ —_- 


o> ose 


PATENTS OF THE WEEK. 
APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 
26,895 of 1904.—C. J. Jones and W. M. Srinr: 
Water Heating Apparatus. 

This relates to a water heating apparatus wherein 
the gas supply is regulated by a thermostatic gas- 
regulating device formed with water and gas 
chambers, respectively forming part of the water 
circulating pipes and the gas supply pipe, and 
having said chambers by an expansible 
vessel or the like adapted to regulate a valve 
controlling the passage of gas through said 
chamber, 


27,630 of 1904.—F. J. Cart and H, G. Cart: 
Window Sashes, 

This relates to the combination in a window of 
sliding and swinging upper and lower sashes, the 
sashes carrying hinge sockets or plates, and 
stationary hinge pivots being provided upon the 
frame engaging said sockets or plates in both the 
upper and lower positions of the sashes, 


384 of 1905,—J. Linney: Means of Securing 
Door Frames in Position. 

This relates to means of securing door frames 
in position, and consists of a socket or shoe of 
cast iron, or other suitable metal made with a 
dowel to enter a hole in the floor or threshold, and 
adapted to receive the lower end of the door 
frame or post, so as to secure it to the floor or 
threshold, in such a way as to strengthen the 
door frame in its position. : 


1,111 of 1905.—W. T, RopertsHaw. Hinges 
for Draught-Ezxcluders, Doors, and the like. 
This relates to a hinge for draught-excluders, 
doors, and the like, to which an automatic openi 
or closing movement is given by means of a coi 
ins attached to the Cites in such a manner 
that one end rests upon one half of the hinge and 
the other end upon the other half of the hinge. 


1,998 of 1905.—C. L. G. Bisson and C, 8. Bisson : 
Chimney Cowl. 

This relates to a chimney cowl, and consists in 
the combination of flanged pipe fixed in the 
chimney or in the chimney pot, a pipe rotating 
round same above the flange, a circular or other 
suitably shaped piece of metal forming a hood 
secured to the rotating pipe so as to rotate there- 
with, wind vanes secured to the said hood or to 
the rotating pipe to keep the back of the cowl 
to the wind and means for supporting said rotating 
pipe and hood. 

6,106 of 1905.—W. Nickot: Chimneys and 
Ventilating Appliances for Buildings and like 
Structures. 

This relates to a ventilating appliance for build- 

ings and like structures, comprising a crown or 

equivalent shaped open structure secured at the 
top part of the chimney or shaft, in combination 
with a vertical rod free to oscillate on a ball or 
movable piece, said rod carrying radial plates or 

equivalent projections at its upper end, and a 

swivelling or movable shield or its equivalent at 

the lower end. 

6,917 of 1905.—W. H. Tonxs: Emerge Exit 

Fastening: or Panic Bolts for Doors ote Win- 

dows. 

This relates to emergency exit fastenings or 

panie bolts for doors and windows, and consists 








and Ridley, on a special case stated by magis- 
trates under the Private Streets Works Act, 189° 
Mr. Maemorran, K.C., Mr. C. Glen, and Mr’. 
Bethune appeared for the appellants, the Mayor, 
etc., of Folkestone ; and Mr, Scholefield for the 
respondents. : : 

Mr, Macmorran, in opening the case, said that 
the real question at issue was whether the par- 
ticular road or part of a road was, under the Act 
in question, a highway repairable by the in- 
habitants at large. The case was a peculiar one, 
and turned upon an agreement arrived at in 1879 
between the then owners of the land abutting 
on the road and the local authority. The road 
in question was the Shorneliffe-road, Folkestone, 
and the respondents were the frontagers. They 
had been called on to contribute to its making up, 
and they set up that in 1880 it was dedicated to 
the public and accepted by the local authority, 
and was now irable by them. It was also 
contended that this road had taken the place of 
an old road stopped up, and, being a substituted 
road, it was a highway irable by the public 
authority. It was admitted that the local 
authority had always repaired the roadway. The 
magistrates held that, as the road was dedicated 
to the public and accepted by the appellants, and 
was in substitution of an old road, there must be 
judgment for the res en 


in providing the handle of the panic bolt operating 
mechanism with a double bevil pinion like boss 
gearing with bevil quadrants attached to or 
forming parts of links jointed to the sliding 
bolts whether the operating handle is actuated 
directly by pressure thereon or by pressure on a 
crush bar jointed to the handle. 


7,105 of 1905.—P. A. Newron (New Jersey 
Wire Cloth Co.) : Fireproof Constructions. 

This relates to a centring construction for flanged 
beams of the class having the centring supported 
by clips from the bottom flanges, ond consists in 
the use of a centring support consisting of a 
soffit board positioned below the beam to provide 
8 for concrete between the board and bottom 
of the beam, and from the clips by 
hangers extending through the soffit board. 
9,496 of 1905.—O. Bonne and J. G, Herrmaxn : 
A Process of Preparing Wood for Polishing 


This relates to # process for ing wood for - 
polishing purposes, and is characterised b filling 
the pores of the wood with a dry ial in the- 
form of a powder capable of binding well 


makiag the mass filled in insoluble by moi i 
with an alcoholic solution of shellac, 
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11,544 of 1905 —R.&L. Youne: Fire-Places, 
Ranges, and, the like. 
This relates to kitchen ranges and the like, and 
consists in the combination of a removable. solid 
late, which rests on and completely covers the 
Costonn of the grate so as to ent any air 
getting up through the bottom, with a second 
inclined perforated plate or grating so arranged 
as to reduce the fire or coal 8 and also form a 
combustion chamber in front of and under the 
boiler. 


26,403 of 1904.—C. G. Roprson and J, Krr- 
sHaw : Basement Structures for Buildings and 
other vieniler places, 

This relates to basement structures for buildings 
and other similar places, consisting in forming the 
sides of the basements by steel or iron stanchions 
supported on suitable extended bases, cantilevers 
projecting from said stanchions, a second series 
of vertical stanchions or columns at a distance 
from the first series of stanchions, horizontal 
beams to which the second series of stanchions 
and cantilevers are connected and ® masonry, 
brickwork, concrete, asphalt, or like filling 
between the second series of stanchions and the 
beams. 

28,234 of 1904 am WHITEHEAD : Construction 
of Sectional Wood Paving Blocks for Floors, 
Roadways, Pavements, and the like. 

This relates to a sectional wooden paving block 
formed of wooden sections secured together by 
corrugated metal plates driven into saw cuts in 
the sides of the sections and extending across 
the joints of the same, with or without similar 
corrugated plates driven into the ends of the 
sections across the joints of the same. 


28,683 of 1904.—E. Rospryson: Apparatus for 
Heating, Humidifying, or Cooling Air, for 
Warming, Drying, or Humidifying Purposes 

This relates to an apparatus for heating, humidify- 

ing, or cooling air, for warming, drying, or humidi- 

fying purposes, and consists of a tubular cylinder 

with spiral diaphragm, in combination with a 

fan or blower and any suitable system of blast 

pipes for distributing either heated or cooled ait 
in buildings or other enclosures. 


28,684 of 1904 —E, Roprnson : 
Drying and Screening Sand, 
Other Substances. 

This relates to an apparatus for drying and screen - 
ing sand, minerals, and other substances, and 
consists of the revolving dryingcylinder fitted inter - 
nally with a continuous spiral having diaphragm 
lifters arranged so as to restrict, regulate, and con- 
trol the movement of the material being dried, such 
evlinder revolving in # horizontal plane over a 
furnace and flue together with a jacketed chimney 
for heating air by the escaping gas and utilising 
the same by means of an exhaust fan. The 
drying cylinder terminates in rotary sereen, thus 
the drying, screening, and finishing is aecom- 
plished in one operation, 
3,094 of 1905.—J. R. Preston : Flushing Devices. 
This relates to a flushing device, and consists 
in the arrangement of a bell connected to a siphon 
pipe and containing a float normally heid down 
by a trigger or catch device, which float on being 
allowed to rise, carries or pushes the water up 
the bell and over the siphon, thus completing the 
siphon 

12,242 of 1905,—J. 
Devices for Conduite. 


Apparatus for 
Minerals, and 


N. Goopatt: Cowpling 
This relates to a coupling device for connecting 
two separated conduits ends, said coupling 
device comprising a barrel-member which is 
shorter than the distance between the ends of the 
conduit to be coupled, and which has a central 
portion of enlarged diameter and reduced ends, 
one of which is internally screw threaded, and the 
other of which is adapted to be connected to 
one of the conduit ends, and a pipe section 
telescoping within the barrel-member and non- 
detachable therefrom, said pi section having 
on its inner end a pine tpt head to engage 
the interior screw threads of the barrel-member, 
and having its other end adapted to be connected 
to the other conduit, 


14,694 of 1905.—8S. R. Dresser: Coupling for 
Spigot and Socket Pipes, 

rer relates to a coupling for spigot and socket 
ipes in which the socket ends of the (A epancme sections 
a formed with two suecessive balls or sockets 

oth of which are ye with the iphery o 

an spigot end of the pipes, one of ps mae 

rings having a sleeve provided with a V 

cad fitting over the spigot end of the pipe section. . 
16,166 of 1905.—W. E, Hassam and C, K. Pavey : | 

‘avement and Process of Laying the Same. 
relates to @ process of constructing a road | 

pavement and consists in laying a bn. oy of | 

nevated stone, com ing said stone tee 

Voids are small, then groutlag with @ mixture of 

in the 


‘nt, sand, and water until all the 
‘one layer are filled, adding the eeket-e er grout of 
cement, sand, and water, spreading fine Moris | 
upon said grout, and compressing it itite ‘the 


, 





surface of the said grout before it is set. 


| within, Bay —7 7 to ects 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


December 4.~—By Haaky Smita Brighton). 
Clayton, Sussex, se Powe Povey's 5 17 acres, f. 
Water nd Bp an ben {at pe the 
— re vilte, —Milford-hill, “ Kastmount,” 


lee eee ipocceereesssevrersessereseseose 


By Wass & Nre.son (at Enfield). 
Enfield, —Chase Side, “ Brecon House’ and 2 r. 
a | eee ve rere yer 


December 8.—By O. E, Grirrrras (at Burwell). 
Burwell, Cambs.—"‘ Goose Hall Farm,” 81 a. 
Sr. 3 pr, £., Fee BER ce ccsivcctivcces veces 
By R. bad magna y Rndnnnr ag ). 
Greenoak, Yorks. a Hall 
218 acres, f......2005. 
December 11.—B Bi "Times, & Co. 
hgate i Buopis, Tumse, & C0, 


oP PP PPP Pee PPP eee eee eee ee 


W. Mavrice-Jongs. 
Mie Bod —38 and 86, St, Danstan' rd, f., w.r. 
By T. B, Weeracorr. 
Camden town bb eeke Rochester-ter., u.t. 
33} yrs., g.t. nil, y.r. iced covdscaheues 
— ig. rents wee u.t. 88) yrs, 
ONE. 6 okhseuuueees ica ds 
Recbanenéé.. ig. rents iit, ut. ‘984 yrs., 
gr. nil ctndd ceube MEADE KOs HOARD Oh ERS 


eRe eee eee ee ew eee 43 yrs. 


eee eee ee ee eee eee) 


gr. z, oll 
St, Keni a-rd,, ig. rents ii ‘we. 4} yrs., 
BF. OE cv cvecvvdvcctesane Soucsgsereseee 
December 12.—By BATCHELOR & Son, 
Bromley, —_. .— Ravensbourne-rd., * ¥" rapsnad 
es Ce WE cacanaeaese snbusivewessets 
By Green & Lines. 
New Cross.—37 and 89, Casella-rd., ut, 51} yrs., 
C2. Wb, RTE cee re cvaceseiccaweke 
By peor CHAPMAN, & THOMAS. 
Mile End —78, 80, and 117 , » Wa 
203 yrs., g.r. 7 10s., y.t. 1041. 23 Rey 
By Epwim Evans (at Battersea). 
Battersea.—12, Harbut-rd., u.t. 73 yrs., 


fk 15s., Se +s Sonmeaainey re 
~ gentoo” Sa isi, ws iethcninencnn 
oot ant 
oyston “iiieiog “Tt, 
Ji. 104i. oe o cade saeuveceeneedes «s 


& R. L, Come (at Rochester, 
a fh aberd , ard 7, Bryant-rd., t.. 
Gdlinghese. eo ai ‘sis ‘49 (odd), Higgins-ia., 
ili ent.—4 4 
and 29 to 41 (odd), Wyles-tt., f pias i baene 
Cliffe, Kent.—‘‘ Swingate Farmhouse,” 
and 6 4. 3r. BE Pe Rokk ge av icteciweseces 
Enclosures of land, 2a. $F, 88 p., £.. odbvews 
December 13.—By HaRoLp GRirriy, 
ae Killyon-rd., u.t. 87 yrs., _ sane 
gar ee eee 
ee alee Mary’s-rd., f.g. vente 611, rever- 
59 to 79 (oda), st. hiary'-rd., at. oii we. 
gr. ae 7u.1 
Hollo 32, By Sure, ~ ‘t 47 
way. — a. i? 
. 6. Ga., OO ewe eds hee = 


Kingsiand.—40, Downham-rd, 
u.t. 12$ yrs., gr. 31., y.t, 
St. Mary’s-rd., two freehold building plots. 
December 14.—B Cones: 620, 


Raapewe: —49, 51, 53, hey 
rd., “12% 7% g.r. 50%, y.r. 6401. 2.2... 
Paddington. 43 ‘s-sq., and 2 Zant 4, 


St. Mary’ eae yr raf yTs., g.t. 204., y.r. 


175i. ° 
xiesbasen, —26, Russell-rd., f., y.r. "BRR 
By E. 8, Henry. 

City.—146, Upper Thames-st., f., e.r. 1301. . 
Tooting.—5, 7,9, and 11, Bellew-st.., ut, 6 yn, 
OE, 16h, Clr POOe ci vevecissavccticiane 
By JENKINS, SoNs, & C 
at a —15, Deptford-green, w wer. 16i, hones 
Watergate-st., f., w.r. 184. 46 
By C. C, & T. Moors, 
Mile End.—1 and 2, Salmen-st., 


sere eeteee 


u.t. 41 yrs., 


gr. = 6s., w.r. 621, | yb haben <iws pOwKaS ¢ 


37 (odd), Punderson’ ‘Se 
gdns,. f., w.t, 1970 168......0.0-... 

*, fo 3 (odd), Punderson’ -gdns., i. wer. 
Stepney. —10, Dakio-st., fw, 20 WO 6.05. 
Limehouse, —12, Bren ton-st., f., w.r. 271. 6s. .. 

By Newson, Epwarps, & SHBPHaRD. 
eae oe aly Elmore-tt., u.t. 47 yr., g.t. 8/., 

{e SPGrer re Tr ee eee ee 
ee Downs Parierd., ‘ut 5a} yrs., at. 


ee ee ee 


ge a - 
Stites ie Hnsh cides 


-ia-trade 
snd the provinees (as a going concern) .... 
- By Sriusom & Sons. 
—83, 35, and 37, North-st,, f., w.t. 
sa-st., ust. “#7 $18,, Gr. 100. tbs, wx. 
ee ee eee aaa 


it i ii Wk 


y.t. 







eeeeee 


ut, 66 


o JG. .f. 152, 4 y s! Te re ery re vee 


£1,000 


1,800 


8,270 
700 


475 


1 


gs8228 


475 


790 


_ 
a 


» 
3 


750 
100 
175 
1,480 
200 
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By H. J. Buss & Sons, zi 
ey Vauxhall Beidge-rd. (8.), u.t, 18} 
Betinal Green.~i8 and 19, Hersee-pl., i. ae 
‘ana 3,8 ares 430 
“= OCC Re eeeeceien 1 
ae wr ai BY nse. ai 3a, shad 
Bow. rt 9, 18, 15, 28 18 
S12. j aloo Lge? 
Victoria Park.—14, i oe 1,100 
Mig Fee ides . 45., Wr. 1680, 168... 710 
126, ye 38h yrs. g.r. Lan 4u. 315 
Hackney 3,88 $7 , and 82, Lesbia-rd., ut. 
Ho — ; wer. Thon .» gee 1,520 
HORAN OS EEG he W nbs cacceass ass, 785 
By Foster & Onanvrexp (at Og 
Coenen st9 to 129 (0d), Oval-rd., ¢., wat. 
87 Si i Sask Wd 1,400 
s2and Li Waleaoyog iit ” Seer 
wn. ville,” f., y.r. 
EE Se ee ae ee eae 850 
Croydoa.—i7 to 27 (odd), ; also mill 
premises in rear, 1.t, eee yrs., gr. ‘54. 105., 
WN I I ab 4 6 he Wh ks is cicceace.. 1,000 
, ~st, (s),, ae. ely yrs., g.r. 162., 
‘eo SR ABORMCE ieee bbeseeccee cee 1,230 
90, eltesiey-rd., u.t, 54) yrs,, gir. 141. 5s., 
WRU VERU ECDC Co eR EL Co cRcbcecce 800 
Ashburton-rd., “Embieton,” u.t. 58 yIs., 
g.t. 81, 88., yet. UY Pekin s<pea ne . pies 570 
By CeciL Hospay (on the premises). 
Putaey.—Upper Richmond-rd., ‘‘ The —s 
and 1 acre, u.t. 58 yrs., g.r. 20/. 168., p... 2,000 
December 15.—By J. Bort & Sons. 
Brixton,—32 and 34, Arlingford-rd., u.t. 69 yrs., 
. 131., Ze & ‘é, PEO SEY PR 440 
Stockwell, a , Hargw yane-s., ut, 
685 yrs., g.r, 16. 108., wir, 128, 4a. ...... 920 
By Brune & Dvxe. 
Bow on _gestetent eng u.t. 624 yrs., g.r. 62. 10s., 
r. 46. Raw EuEROGE bad cede chic evee 500 
9, Lyall-ra., ‘a. t. 40 og! rly 6z., 200 
10, Athelstone-rd., ut. 48 yra., gr. res, nen 235 
By E, MILLARD. 
Brixton.—Sudbourne- rd., “The Branksome 
Arms,” p.b., i.g,r. 56i., ut, 61} ym., gr. 5. 1,040 
By Ray & McRRELLS. 
Chelsea,—49, Cadogan-st., u.t. 37} yrs., gr. 8/., 
PR sib te AS ay aN 950: 
Contractions wed in these liste,—F.g.r. for freeboid 


ved proundrent for eal Lg. for 
tape a. ae ieee ; A, for leasehold; p. for 
possession 





; wr, for weekly 








” we 
tron te Otic bo feaidauntn any ar of he us, ET 
oo he be a. Australis, New . China, 
oe, SM. Bae be addressed to 
gy 
SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBUEBS, by 
proving sf Ong Fubahing Of ep Sa 
or &. num ’ 
witne Bulder’’ by Friday — 











not necessarily the 
Quality and quent obvious affect a fact 
which should be remembered by those who make use of 
5 BRICKS, &c. 
ard Stocks......... ¢ 2 ee 1000 alongside, in river. 
Stocks and 
duaavnewinne : ; 4 : ~ mm Pa 
Stocks oveces ” ” ” 
ce TB Sf at talleny dit 
© Guta ass - 
Best ” ” 
"Hod Pressed cae ‘ i , 
ase 4 1 0 ” ” 
Do. wie & 6 6 ”» ” ” 
1 pel 3 15 6 ” ” ” 
and 
a 
ener saseesenes il 0 0 ” ” ” 
Gace ‘tim O20. ” ” 
Double Heaters, 1 = 2: 


Grey Ste 
Stourbri 


Baru St 
gons, . 
Do. do. 
Nine ] 
PoRTLA) 
Brow 


wags 
Elm: 
White 


wags 
Elm 


Ancaste: 
Beer 
Greensh 
Darley ] 
Red Cor 
Closebut 
Red Mai 
York 
Scapplec 
in, saw 
ings t 
40 ft. s 
6m. ru 
ditto, | 
in, saw 
(rando 
im. to 
side 
sizes) 
lin. to 
Harp 
Scapplec 
in. saw! 
ings t 
4% ft. 6 
6 in. ru 
ditto 
Sin. saw 
(rando 
2 in. sel 
flags 


Hopton’ 


In. In. 


Dx 10 be 
x12 
Dx 10fir 
x12 
6x8 
9x10 b 


x8 
Xx 10 be 


Yx12 
Bx10 
6x8 
x10 pe 
Bx 10 
6x8 


Best pla 
ip 
Best Bre 
Do, Orn 
Hip 
Best Bua 
brindle 
MS Orna 


tiles 
Wes Ry 


nan . 
Do, Orna 


Vail 
lat 
Plain ti 
Best Orn 
Hip 
Vall 








1,400 


615 
1,730 


850 
1,000 


1,280 


570 


i 





N. 


ei DIRECT 
od Kingdom 


ID. 


To all 


ndia, China, 
ddreased to 
eet, W.C. 
UEBS, by 
annum (52 
can ensure 
} Post. 


Sena 
aS 


RIALS. 


ssible, the 
he lowest. 


ps8 


fact 


ake use of 


e, in river. 
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BRICKS, &c. (continued), 


GiaZED Bascae—-Continnet, 
Pa Sides and ms 


Se 

splays, Cham- 

ferred, Squints.. 20 0 0 ‘i J 

pest Dipped Salt 

Glazed Stretch- 

ers, and Header. 12 0 0 ‘ i: 

Quoins, Bullnose, 

and Flats wvuaensen 40 0 + Be 

Double Stretchers 15 0 6 me an 

Double Henan 14 0 0 af nt 
Ps P an 0 

Oe ae i. ae = 

Two nSides and one 

Bad i. <s0as ES 0 0 ie ‘S 

Svlays, Cham- 

ferred, Squints.. 14 0 0 " 

second ty 

White Fi 

Dipped Sa 

Glazed eusseansiain 200 a 

Thames and Pit Sand ......... 

Thames Ballast .............06-.- 


Best Portland Cement . 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 19 0 me 


Nore.—The cement or lime is exclusive of the 


ordinary charge for sacks. 
Grey Stone Lime 


STONE, 


Bari ag = road wag- s. 4d. 
1 64 per ft. cube. 


gons, Paddington De; 
Do. do. delivered on pa waggons, 


Nine Elms Depot ...............00:0600 ae ia 
PortLany Stone (20 ft. average)— 
Brown Whitbed, delivered on road 
waggons, Paddi n Depét, Nine 
Elms Depét, or Pimlico Wharf... 2 1 e a 
White Basebed, delivered on road 
waggons, Paddi n Depét, Nine 
Elms Depot, or Pimlico harf... 2 ae a 
s. d, 
Ancaster in blocks......... 1 10 per ft.cube,deld.rly depot, 
Beer sige alae 1 6 ve a 
Greenshill 4,0 ceceerens 110 Me ny 
Darley Dale in blocks ... 2 4 os ie 
Red Corsehill me 2 2 ae as 
Claseburn Red Freestone 2 0 < pe 
Rel Mansfield 4 a ad 
York Stons—Robin Hood Quality. 
Sappled random blocks. 2 10 “a - 


tin. sawn two sides land- 
ings to sizes (under 
4 ft. super.) 
6m. rubbed two sides 


ditto, ditto ....... 26 vad 
Jin, sawn two sides slabs 

(random sizes)............ 0 114 is 
iim. to r in, sawn one 


side bs 
a. 74 
l\in. to 2 in, ditto, ditto 0 6 ”” 


Harp Yorr— 


eonten 


26 0 per ton, 


HED sae 2 3 per ft. super., 


S:appled random ae 3 Operft.cube, 


in. sawn two sides 

ings to sizes (under 
40 ft. super.) 
§in. rubbed two sides 


GUAG  .. .ciiscniisactbiataents 3.0 * 
Sin. sawn two sides slabs 

(random sizes) ......... 2 o 
‘ in. self-faced random 

RESO ECES 05 on 


6 in. sawn both 


” ” ” 


3 in. sawn both 





CORO e He P Rep eneenennee 


bepeabboness 2 8 per ft. super., 


0 s per 1000, at railway depot. 


less than best. 


s. d. 
: ee. delivered, 


” 
” 
” 


iesaeh paesubad 11s. 0d. per yard, delivered, 
Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks 27s. 0d. per ton at rly. dpt, 


s. d. 
| Hopton Wood (Hard Bed) in blocks 2 0 per ft. cube, deld. 


rly. depét. 


iepo 


sides landings 2 7 per ft.super.deld. 
rly. depot. 


° per 1000 of 1200 at r. d. 


7 sides random 
eereeweneene 1 0 ” 
” ” » 2 in, do. 0 83 ” 
PFE 
In, In. £ 
xis best blue we 13 2 
13 17 ” 
Sx lotrel quality; te 13 0 0 ” 
Dx 12 ” ” 315 0 id 
6x8 7 5 0 ” 
x10 best blue Port- 

. eee 1212 6 ” 
x8 st 612 6 » 
0x10 best Eureka un- 
tang geen... e 17 6 ” 
x12 ” ” 7 6 ” 
8x10 ” ‘3 5 0 ” 
6x8 mane wi 
Belo pe rmanent green an 13 6 ‘* 

y , 6 ” 
a ee sa $12 6 2 
TILES. 
d. 
Best plas ain red roofing tiles... re 0 per 1000 at rly. depot. 
p and Valley tiles ... 3 7 perdoz. 
Best Broseley tiles. ............ 50 0 per 1000 
. Ornamental tiles ......... Bs =» 
be Hip and Valley tiles ... 4 0 per doz. 
st Ruabon red, wn, or 
brindled do. (Edwards) ... 57 6 per 1000 
Do, a amental do, ............ 60 ” 
lies . 
My thes rere i.e. 
Best Red or Mottled Stafford- 
shire do. (Peakes) ............ 51 9 per 1000 
- Ornamental do. Seareereeses 4 6 ” 
ny He yak bos sbucalansuaiies 4 1 perdoz. 
a — eaacakenoring 3 8 
Best, a = soe . ” 
Pain tile ary ’’ brand 





TILES (continued), 
Best ‘‘ Hartshill ” brand s, d. 
Do. pressed sand-faced ...... 2 0 per 1000 a trly.depét. 
6 


celeristulbeasaneia + os ” 

7 pag NU snap ptiecics eS é: 2 

_ Rintechas ieee: 40 doz. Pa 

ae RN idsisebssecscaces 3 6 ope ” 
WOOD. 


Buitpine Woop. t per standard. 


: best 3 in. by 1l in.and 4in. £ < d. £ s. 4. 
by 9 in. 2 2 SASS: 1310 0 ..15 0 0 
Deals: best 3by9 ............... 8300 1400 


Battens: best fe in. by 7 in. and 
8in.,and3 in. by7in.and8in. 11 0 0 ...12 0 0 
Battens : best 24 by 6and 3 by 6... 010 vu less than 


7 in. and 8 in. 
Deals: seconds ..............cc:ecccccees 1 0 Oless thn best. 


Battens : seconds... 010 0 di ad 
2 in. by 4 in. and 2 in, by 6 in... 900 ..10 060 
2 in. by 44 in. and 2 in. by 5 in... 810 0 910 0 
Foreign Sawn Boards— 
1 in. and 14 in. by 7 in. ............ 010 0 more than 
battens. 


Zin 100 ”” 
Fir ol ae best middling Danzig At per load of 50 ft. 


or Memel (average specification) 410 0 5 0 0 

EEN Saas ip 400 410 0 

Small timber (8 in. to 10 am) 312 6 315 0 

Small timber (6 in. to 8 in.) .. 300 310 0 

OMOUION WORMED oss cocsccceccsccccarece 210 0 300 

Pitch-pine timber (30 ft. average) 3 5 0 ... 315 0 
Jotners’ Woop. At per standard, 


White Sea: first dteord em 


3 in, by 11 in, ......... . 24 0 .. 25 


ae 0 0 
3 in. by 9 in. calidis .2o0dd2.8 odo 
Battens, 2} in. and 3in. by? 7in. 1610 0 ... 18 0 0 
Second yellow deals, 3 in. by 
11 in. 100 6 2. 6,8 
3 in. by 9 in. 1710 » ...19 0 0 
Battens, hi in. and3in. by7in. 1310 0 ... 1410 0 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by ‘l1in. 
and Yin, ..... .1310 © ...15 0 0 
Battens, 24 in. and 3 in. by 7in. uC 0... a Se Se 
Petersburg: first ae ‘deals, 
Bs WE EE ihe sacenceshenes 21 0 0 ... 2210 0 
Do. 3in. by 9 in SRT . 18 0 0 ...1910 0 
Battens.... .1810 0 ... 15 @ 0 
Second yellow deals, 3in. ~w liin. 16 0 0 ...17 0 0 
Do. Ring 7 Ble} eaves .14410 0... 16 0 0 
Batt a: 6:9) 2Ts 
Third yor ey “deals, "3 in. by 
1] in. . OAS Om cee ee 
Do. 3in. ‘by 9 in... pe dnasinevaias MEE. OC: an) ee 
Battens... ae Oe. 8 es 
White Sea and Petersburg— 
First white deals, 3in. by 11 in. 1410 0 1510 0 
» in. by9in. 1310 0 ... 1410 0 
Battens ; 11 00 ...12 090 
Second white deals, 3in. by llin. 1310 0 1410 0 
pe BF 3in. by 9in. 1210 0 ... 1310 0 
ki os battens ...... 0 00 ll 0 0 
Pitch-pine : deals..................0000+ 1410 0 ...20 0 0 
Under 2 in. thick extra ...... 010 09 .. 100 
Yellow Pine—First, regular sizes 44 0 0 upwards. 
RNIN nu. Vo ecibecadvestpacaboubi 32 0 0 o 
Seconds, regular sizes ............ 33 0 «0 wes 
Yellow Pine oddments .....,......... 23 0 0 i 
Kauri Pine—Planks, per ft.cube.. 0 3 6 .. 0 5 0 
Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— 
ey oe eee Mduasisannhacnanis 03 0 03 6 
pdienseapbianneton 0 2 6 029 
Wolnecot ‘Oak Logs, per ft. cube.. 0 5 O 056 
Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. sup. as 
RNs ci nsaiacheseeansanivescanasgeoeen ¢:@ 2. S88 
j in. do. Siete eres S82: 2s: — 
Dry Mahogan —s Ta- 
basco, per ft. super.asinch.. 0 09 .. 01 0 
Selected, Figury, per ft. super. 
as inch PARRY Moy CR ae Si O35: Oia OS 
Dry Walnut, American, per ft. 
» 010 010 


super. as inch Rees ce anemia es 
os 00 2 00 


fg OSS Beene 
American Whitewood Planks, 
I oa pesincieesanehinosel 040 050 
Prepared pared Flooring, ete.— 
1 = 4 7 in. yellow, planed and Per oe, 
aka gnph iL oasiaspmeenbamhseaete 0 | ES 8 ae 
1 in. ° 7 in. yellow, planed and 
; io asksiernilic ¥ docldcinmebineiin 0 .. 018 0 
14 in in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
ladikce, weibteky ska ceresd ci ene oe Oy 
1 in. i be 7 in. white, planed and 
IS vse diccrtgarnis yrancnapeieeeniin 012 0... 01M 6 
lin. by 7 in. white, planed and 
IE co ciraventes Staeannes 012 6... 015 0 
1} in. by 7 in. white, planed and 
matched RRNA EE CRS 015 0... 016 6 
3 in. by 7 in. yellow, matched 
and beaded or V-jointed brds. 011 0 ... 013 6 
1 in. by 7 in. ”» eo O64... £20 
by by 7 in. white ,, o 0” 6 Oll 6 
in. by 7 in. ” 012 9 015 0 


6 in. at 6d. to 9a. "per square less than 7 in. 
JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 


In London, or delivered 
Railway Vans, 1 ton. 
+ 


Rolled Steel Joists, ordinary ; s. d . d. 
II on. ci ssexainunrvnpcorseniieaiens 5 0 7 ¢0°é 
ird ordinary 
—— — pint inte hicetnaat Ti. Soe 
Steel Compound Stanchions ie ee ce ee SS 
Angles, Tees, and Channels, ordi- 
OLE LIT TE Oe 715 0 815 0 
We I oa ivi ck hessiaserinnenen’ 8 00 810 0 
Cast Iron Columns and Stanchions 
including ordinary patterns...... 617 6 8 00 
METALS. Per ton, in London. 
Inon— £5. 4 £s.4 
Comamont Bare. ....5...:0.0.020ss 5908 8 0 810 0 
Staffordshire Crown Bars, good 
merchant quality .................. 810 0 900 
taffordshire “‘ Marked Bars”’...10 0 0 —_ 
Mild Steel Bars....................... 8 1 0 ; A ; 


17 0 
"(*and u wards, ort ey whe id Be AS 
— Black— 





METALS 
Inon—continued, 


Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, ordi 
sizes, 6 ft. by 2'ft. to e* d. 


Sft. to Wg. ....2......... 


26 . 
Best Soft Steel a 
to 3 ft. pee thicker 
Best Soft heel Shoots, ee 


Cut ‘Nails, 3'in. to i RS ances 


ft. to 8 ft. 2g. 13 0 
22 g.and 24g. 14 0 
15 5 


(continued), 


Per ton, in London, 
quality — 
& « 4d. 


(ii 


1 


2ft. 
rh Siti ll 10 
& Ag. ee 10 


Se 3 10 


ooocoso ooo oocSo 


© 
oe 


0 


(Under 3 in., re aN ns ool 


LEAD, &c. Per ton, in a. 





£ es. d. s. d, 

Leap—Sheet, English, 3b. and up. » 16 0. — 

Pipe in it aR WEST e. = 

— pipe 2 10 e:. _ 

‘ompo pi e. _ 
Zinc- mt om 

Vieille Montagne ............... ton 38 0 0. _ 

Silesian............ pai sviodineseiuncdients 315 0. 
Coprer— 

Strong Sheet .................. perlb 0 10. ~ 

in ah, snhdnnnatoeintnlias 2 0 ace -- 

Copper nails .............2..0 Pm 0 oll 7 
ies Ghee 1 

trong Sheet .................. = oon . a 

I 2 aa seeded cnaii a @.-4-@ .i = 
Tin—English Ingots ......... os @-3:+2... ~— 
Sotper—Plumbers’ ......... és 00 7.. — 

yy a era ate og 0 0 9... ~_ 

WOW ING on isn sisnenctscilennce “a 0 010) .. os 


ENGLISH SHEET 





GLASS IN CRATES. 










15 oz. thirds ft. delivered, 
fourths a _ os 
a oz. thirds on a 
’ fourti ’” ” 
26 oz. thirds pe pa 
» fourths pe o 
32 oz. thirds a os 
fourths 90 os 
Fluted Sheet, Ne - pS aa 
44d. se ” 
4 Hartley’ 8 Rolled Pinte x is je 
” ” () eee bad d. ” ” 
aoe se 
Figured and. Oxford Rolled 
Oceanic . white 4d. = ‘a 
” ” ” tinted 5)d. ” ”* 
OILS, &c. £8. d, 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes ............ per gallon 0 1 9 
i on » in _ ee ‘is 01 
” ” » indrums ......... ie 0206 
Boiled ,, »» im pipes ............ pee 01 
- a “ae _ eee oa 020 
in drums ......... ie 0232 
Turpentine i - barrels BK is Oe SO = 0311 
os > SEG ha). tile 0441 
Genuine Ground English White Lead per ton 22 10 0 
pg RRS a 2110 0 
Best Linseed Oil BOT bavi cectansiie perewt. 0 6 6 
DORGRIOENE TA Aico cciccacietssescicece per barrel 112 0 
VARNISHES, &c. oo oe 
8 
Fine Pale Oak Varnish ......................c0ccc008 
SU SINE asin iinin captntsernniiodintcencacel I 
Superfine Pale Elastic Oak ..........:....... 1 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak 1 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, 
by ome net Ie is seietltaapnkiocaseptla Gaiaccbboaipiiandiadil 1 
Lemme sang ag a Seednais 1 
juperfine tic Carri: 1 
Fine Pale Maple ............... age 1 
Finest Pale Durable Copal 1 
Extra s French Oil ...... 
l 





we 
SOAHBOCMONSe DK BDOAnwe Orwox: 


Scooocoooorscroscocoso ooceo 
SOePROSC@ooosooosso caancoms 


ind 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, 


letters, 


and papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 


authors, 
We cannot undertake to 
tions; and 


office, 
Letters or comm 


return rejected 
the Editor cannot be responsible for 


communica- 
pts, or other docu- 


drawings, photographs, manuscri; 
ments, or Lor mosels or sumpls, cont to or left at this 


asked for them. 
(beyond mere news items) 


hich have been duplicated for other journals NOT 
Ww. ve a?) or 0 are 
DESIRED. 3 


All communications must be authenticated 
name and address of the sender ‘whether for public 


tion or not. No notice can 


communications. 


We are compelled to decline pointing out books and 
addresses. 


giving 


nett ©0 sae to write an article, 


eotsnanirareekaduaien 


subject to the a: val of the 


lication, is given 
tne erticke or drawing, when 


a a retains the right to reject 


ANE a il anne 





eee: 
aid 











PLO OE A RRS aa 
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CONTRACTS AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS, 


(For some Contracts, etc., still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues.) 







































CONTRACTS. 
Nature of Work or Materials, By whom Advertised, Forms of Tender, etc., rupted by Reg A 
ely: 
burch.—-Materials (Talla Scheme, Contract 47).. | Edinbu & Dist, Water Trustees | W. A, Tait, C.E., 724, George-street, Edinburgh................ Dec, 
Ein , ‘ast-iron pipes. etc., at Sewage Works .... | Salford Pope reerrr eT a ugh Engineer's Office, Town Hall, Salford.................. do. = 
Walsal!.—Mortuary and Urinal, Portugal-place...... | Walsall Corporation .............. | W. V. Muicaster, Town Clerk. 28, Sandhill, Newcastle-on-Tyno .. do 
Rdmonton.—Guerosey Granite Spalls............-- | Edmonton Guardians ............ | F, Shelton, Clerk. Lower Tottenham ..... CS CRETE a aI do, 
Dotihnln-—WNOGES so ooxs on bcvwenvoewss stasencues | Rochdale Canal Go. ..........4.+. Cc. x Dykes, Secretary,’80, eg a Hascbeater “sit Sp eN eka Dec, 28 
Wilmsiow.—New Cemetery (Chapel, House, ete.) .... | Wilmslow U.D.C. ......5..-20+205 | C. T. Taylor, Architect, 10, Clegg-street, Oldham................ do 
Cowdenbeath,—Printers’ Work, New Burgh Bldgs. .. | Cowdenbeath Burgh Commissioners | T. H. Ure, Architect, 43, tek Saementins Gshavesk ss do 
Manchester.—3,500 Tons of Of ....-. 0 eee ee eees | Manchester Education Committee .. C. Nickson, Town Hal, MAAMOOONEE oii ci cdice ca cicesssescncs. do 
Crampsall.— Rain-water Pipes, Delaunay’ s-road . | Prestwich Guardians ..........+.. > wise ph eoniny Union Offices, Cheetham Hill-rd., Manchester do. 
emeteed.— LOO oo os. vacvccseeceboeweeeeess || 8 Sk segmen id. SE a6 5 os Gib ud Shoes Chau be Ws coos occecd do, 
a -Porter’s Lodge and Relief Depot, ete ds wes | Bristol Guardians .............4.. id.d. Simp B, Clerk St. Peter's Hospital. RS SESE RA EF Dec, 29 
Merthyr Tydfil.— Walls & ¢ Playgrd. Troedyrhiw School | Merthyr Tydfil Education Committee J. Liewellin Smith,  iehitert Central-chambers, Merthyr Tydfil. . do, 
Merthyr Tydfil,—Latrines, etc., Troedythiw Girls’ Sch. do. do, do, 
Fowey.—Alterations, etc., to Commercial Hotel .... | Mr, We Hike... wcscsccecsccsceses T. H. Andrew, Architect, Market-bill, hy BUTI i cic ts tececdss do, 
Longton.-—Sewage Disposal Works ......-.200-0++: Longton Town Council.........+.. J, W, Wardle, Borough Surveyor, Court House, Longton, Staffs .. Dee. | 30 
Redmire.—Rebuilding of whelinn Deidgs....seses: North Riding County Council’: ..: , W. G. Bryning, County Surveyor, Northallerton................ do, 
Cariton.— Rebuilding Brass Sykes Bridge ........-- do. do. do, 
Caergwrie.—2 Semi-detached Villas.......---.000-) ta wanes J.T. Dennis, c.0, W. E.J ones, Lakefield House, High-st., Caergwrlo do. 
Gra vesend.——Additions to Engine House, Suffolk-road | Gravesend Town Council.......... | Borough Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall, Gravesend .............. do, 
Bingley.—Mixed and Infants’ School .........--- + | West Riding Education Commeanione J, Viekers-Edwards, County Architect, County Hall, Wakefield .. Jan. 1 
Wombwell.—Broomhill Prvded. Sch. (Htng. Apprts.) | do. do. do, 
Denholme Gate Provided Sch., near Keighley do. do _ 
Malden.—Road Materials ..........-.-.2eeeeeeee Malden and Coombe U.D.C, ...... District Surveyor, Council Offices, New Malden ................ do, 
ee eOGED ooo occa cetcccsdtaapastarterswes do. do. 4 
PORTLAND CEMENT .........-sscerrsesceree Motsseeties Borough of Poplar.... Boreagh Surveyor, Council Offices, High-street. Poplar.......... do, 
Leyton.— Nine Miles of Double Tramway Seats. Ree RR. 1 cn canoe nc ccesees W. Dawson, Surveyor, Town DE vows cusendcesssseeo> Jap. 2 
Manchester.—Underground Telephone Pipes........ Manchester Education Committee. . City Paver Town Hall, Manchester.................. do. 
Bury.—Iron Castings ......... + 05-0 se cseeeererees Bury & District Joint Water Board | R. y, Waterworks , Parson’s-lane, Bury.......... do. 
*NEW SORTING OFFICE at FOREST HILL...... H.M. Office of Works ..........-. i s ce of Works, Storey’s Gate, Westminster, 8.W. ...,.... do, 
Dartford.—Making-up Private Streets ..........-- Dartford U.D.C. .... 2+... 0e%se E. Tiffin, Surveyor, Council Offices, Dartford .’.............. do. 
*ARTIFICIAL FLAG PAVING ........-.00--0055 Willesden District Council ........ i Council’s Engineer, Dyne-road, Kilburn, N.W................... do. 
*ROAD-MAKING a ewe WORKS ...ccec> do, | do. do. 
Bast India.—Deck B .. | East Indian Railway Co. .......... Cc. W. Young, , Nicholas-lane, ——. a Jan, 3 
Bootle.—Painting, etc., 4 Oftices, Trinity-rd. Bootle COUMIOTEMOD oa ccs ccvces se) | Borough Engineer’s fice, Town Hall, Bootle...............+.. do. 
Totnes.—Cast fron Socket Pipes ..........-.-00055 TERE Bede x asieccsesacbanen | ¥ K., Windeatt, 19. High-street, I ia ks cevcsiesns do, 
Piymouth.—Block 5 > at day How-street ........ Plymouth Corporation............ J. Paton, Bo’ is Municipal Offices, Piymouth...... “e do. 
Woodford.—70 yds. of Pipes Sewer, we -hill Woodford WBC, os ciseccvceviess | |W. Fai arrington, Surveyor, nar 0 , Woodford Green ...... do. 
Elgin.— Dwelling-houses, ROOM. onsncensssal kot ecennaen C, C. Doig, Architect, Elgin. .......cecessesseseeeeeescsrncee: Jan, 4 
Burton-upon-Trent.—-1,600 yds. of ecien sewers Burton-upon-Trent Corporation.... | G, T. Lynam, Borough we tt ‘Town Hall, Burton-upon-Trent do. 
Manchester.—-Fire-clay MEN pin ckaniugs saebiaen Manchester Education Committee . | C. Nickson, Town Hall, Manchester .............6.60eeseeeees en. 5 
Manchester.—Four Purifiers, ete., at Gaythorn...... do, a do. 
Atcham.--750 yds. of 4-in, [ron Pipe .............- AGeiote MIE sok cds ccceswssincs R.A. Wilson, Surveyor, 24, 8t. John's-hill, Shrewsbury.......... do. 
*NEW SCHOOL, Erc., LITTLE BROMI. ee _ Essex Education Committee ...... F. Whitmore, Architect, Duke-street, Chelmsford ........... AES do. 
Buckley.—Building for Store Shed, Main-street .... Buckley U.D.C........... 2-02.05 E. Astbury, Council Chambers, Main-street, OS ee Jan, 6 
Ardwick, Manchester.—Manstfield-street School .... Manchester Education Committee.. Education Offices, te, Manchester... ...-.....0660 cee eee do. 
Crompton.—Sludge Pressing Machinery ..........-. Crompton U.D.C. ........-.--+++. T. Mitchell, Sewage W Superintendent, BO Six cekin~s one Jan. 8 
Crompton.—Gas Engine .............-00-sseeees do. do. 
Castle Carrock.—Attendants’ Cottages ............ Carlisle Corporation cavveosseevicine J. Mansergh & Sons, Engineers, 5, 5 Victoriast., Westminster, London do. 
Cumwhinton.— Attendants’ Cottages ...........-.- do. do. do, 
Shepley.—Main and Branch Sewers..............-. Shepley U.D.C. . -seeees TT, Aitd Murray, C.E., Independent Buildings, Sheffield .......... do. 
Basingstoke.—Five Miles of Water Mains ........-. Basingstoke Corporation. . piicedeoenh | F. R. Phipps, ugh Surveyor, Town Hall, Basingstoke coe do. 
Bridiington.— Pavition and on Princes-parade Bridlington Corporation .......... | Man & Littlewoods, Architects, 42, Spring Ds, Manchester do. 
Dover.—Sewers and Surface Drains..............+. Dover Town Council............++ | | H. E. Stilgoe, Borough Engineer, Maison ed paves, ‘Dover .... do. 
*ELECTRIC FIRE ALARMS art INFIRMARY jas | EON TOD chistacccsisacvecs | H. Berney, Architect, 104, George-street, Croydon ........++.--- do. - 
Erdington.—21,000 sq. yds. of Wood Block Paving.. | Erdington U.D.C................. H. #H. Beapiaies E r, Pu Hall, “Erdington, Birmingham Jan. i 
*STATION MASTERS: DOOD so cocks 4s ivan on | Great Central Railway............ | The EB ae Station, N.W. .....ceseeeeeeeerceee sig 
*NEW TOWN HALL, LANCASTER «+» | Lancaster Corporation ............ | Ez. W. ountford, rchitect, 17 Backingham-strect, aA 0. 
Worksop.—2,000 tons of Slag ..........sseeeeeeee PNY MEME, ss uc sseseesne | G. H. Featherston, Town Hall, ‘—-e 
Melton Constable.—Alterations, etc,, to School ...... Norfolk Education Committee .... 67, London-street, Norwich ..........- itawee se = 
Cley-next-the-Sea,—Alterations, ete,, to School .... do, *" Go. “| 
Walsoken.—Enlargement of School.............6-: do, TT. M. Kerridge, Architect, Club-chambers, Old Market, Wisbech . a 
*NEW SCHOOLS, COOKHAM RIBE:. .»» | Berkshire Education Uaioe Kee: -| E. Fisher, 10, York- -buildings, — fr: oe :, do, 1 
Midhurst.—Granite, ete, ........c0.eseuee ... | Midhurst R.DB.C. veceeeeess | A. G, Gibbs, Surve or, Council Offices, Midhurst .....-.-++-+>: 09 ms 
Durban, Natal.—Steel Pipes.............05 .«+ | Corporation of WUPROR oi kekit ss W. H. Radford, C.E., Albion neg neg eee Seeeaet Cee veko eres , * 
Ysteadgyniais,—Chapel .........0.s0esee00: .-» | Trustees of Ynys Calvinistic Church | W. Jones & W. D. Morgan, A ambers, Pentre a 
Ipswich. Kanelagh-road Council School _ Ipswich Education Committee .... J. A, Schenermann, . ros, High-street, Ipswich......+-++ Jan. 16 
Rawmarsh.—Sewage Disposal Works .. MAM Doc cnnae i Seces at | J. Platts, En : 4 fe Rotherham.......--5.--<:+0+° er 
Leeds.—Police Station and Mortuary .... ... | Leeds Watch Committee... 2121! | H, Ascough tial-buildings, Park-row, Leeds ..-- 0" 4 
“WORKHOUSE EXTENSIONS. ......0000.000000 | U Uxieites < Quardians... 2.225 0ss6 |W. L. Eves & J. F. Stow, Architects, Uxbridge ......+-++++++*> a 
"WORKS, MATERIALS, axp SERVICES ........ Hampstead Borough Council ...... | Borough 5 Eo . Town Hall, Haverstock NW. we eeeeeess om 
*NEW SCHOOL BUILDING at so eg DNO.... | —_ dno wi. Conway Co, Sch, Gvs. | G. A ys, Architect, mdno ....... ee eehneewner ee na 18 
Londonderry.—Steam Road-roller, etc. ............ endonderry County Council ...... | County Surveyor, County Court House ergy pornel A wavanees«? tio 
Maidstone.—Sewage ee Allington & ‘Aylesford | Maidstone vg ga cess vheuuees |G. R, Strachan, Engineer, 9 Victoria-street, Wes ter, 8.W. .. Jan. 20 
Oakengates.—Waterworks ........000-00ceesseeee | Kengates UD.C. .....0eeseeeee | R. B. W. Berrington & , Engineers, Bldgs., Wolverhampton Jan. ©) 
Shelf, near Bradford.—Sewerage, etc., Works ...... | Shalt th Sek sac kes ves dvesés . |J. Drake & os, ee Quee , near i eeeesees ohn 
Cleckheaton.—Ventilation of Liberal Club.. ° | 'T. Ellis, Secretary Cleckheaton ....-..seeseceeerererecererr’’ ses 
Lemington-on-Tyne.—Piers and Walls for Bridge. . | 10, Queen-street, Newcastle-on-Tyne .........-0seereerrrreere’ “4 
Lemington-on-Tyne.— Road, etc., over Bridge ...... j do. 
Mold — Erecting five Houses. Siva Puceaiivtnecs ata 4 Mines & Sutherland, Ltd., 65, South John-streot, Liverpool .... -. ia 
UdNO.—A Palt Of Villas .. 0c. nc ec cevenccees i 4 do, 
*ADDS., HORNCHURCH PK,-LA. SCHS., ROMFD. | Essex Education Committee ..... . | Office of the District Committee, 44, Eastern-road, Romford .... 
{ — a 
PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
—— iii cae ese as i aie Ree ean Application 
Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. Salary. to bein 
*HEAD MASTER ss oe Ed ee a a : + Dev. 31 
sche SN SKS Wek bubba + nieve es Leeds Education Committee ...... | eg ee egeeweeenaseaeesress es"! } Jag, 
*BUILDLNG anp DRAINAGE INSPECTOR ivivee Twickenham U.D.C...... ° | pe ce seeereeeeee | sae. plat ad eer aaa Jan, 11 
*SECOND-CLASS ENGINEERS, G.P.O. Civil Service Commission. . .. Not Stated Jan, °0 


"SURVEYOR and INSPECTOR of NUISANCES .. Dawlish U.D.C..... 








Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this number, Competitions, —~. 





Tenders to 
be delivered 


Dec. 
do, 
a . 
do, 

Dec, 
do, 


A plication 
oi 


Dee. 
Jan. 
Jan, 
Jan. 
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APPLEBY.—For erecting an engine-house, boiler- 
house a. and dwelling-house, and for sinking a 
ny for Brumby and iy <> pe Urban District Council, 


Atkinson, C.E., B 
“e ae > E. Good & Sons, 

Exors...... £3,187 196] Ltd, Alpha 
R. oy Brebner Works, Main- 

& CO, .+es+- 1,600 40 st., Bull* .. £1,311 14 2 
H. J. Thompson 1,589 7 6\T. ‘Cuthbert: 1,270 00 
T. Cook Starkey 1,575 41/|A.J3.Blmest.. 1,204 00 

R. H. B, Neal, 
dade de, Bets OO 


lt 
} Withdrawn. 


BARNTON,—For erecting a vew Council school for 
300 cbildren. Runcorn-road, for the Sub-Committee for 
the Northwich district of Chester. Mr. H, Beswick, 
County Architect. Newgate-street, Chester. Quantities 
by Mr. George Hutchins, Newry Park, Chester :— 

T, Leicester ...... £5,180 | BE. : Bostock .... £4,420 

. Som... 4,833 8. Appleton ...... 4,409 
kstock & Royle 4,688 H, Fairclough . 4,310 

R. oe. asus . 4,678) J. Mayers & Son .. 4,300 

T.& W. Meadows. 4,500 ,. @. «rata de 

F. Matthews ...... 4,475 Malpes® « sees 4,050 





BASINGSTOKE, —For suction gas plant, gas engines, 
and pumping machinery in mg a the new 
waterworks, for the Corporation. Mr. Reginald 
Phipps, Waterworks Enginecr, Town Hall, DL. op ~ 
G. R. mies f ee * 765 Campbell Gas Engine 
J, Andrews & Co. 5,001 Co. 

Kynoch & Oo, .. 


Glenfield & Kennedy Meee Ge 30.3.5. 3,904 
Pratchitt Bros, . 4, 308 F, Sird Ts SES 3,623 
Fielding & Platt .. 4,290 Haste Pump Co. .. 3,434 
Dowson Economic J. Watt & Co. .... 3,216 

Gas & Power er 4,258 G. Walls & Co, .... 3,15! 


Peet, Whyte, 4.150 Tangye, Ltd., Birm- 
Reh 4,117 | J. Holstenhoime _< 
Excelsior Eng. Co. . 4,053 BOMBS cine seagne 2,850 


t Notia accordance wih sreeitc ation, 


CHESHAM.—For street works, Eskdale-road, for the 
Trban District Council. Mr. Percy C. Dormer, Surveyor 
and Waterworks stay = “1 Council Offices, Chesham - 


F.G. Rust...... oe.» £815] T, Free & Sons...... £273 

Jesee Mead ........ 295 | W. Y. Guan & (>. ns or 

A. J. Mead & Co. -.. 280] F. Fowles, Willesden 
Green, N.W.* .... 230 


CONGLETON,—Workhouse water supply. Mr. W. 
Wyatt, engineer, 99, Radford-road, Leamington : 


Water Tower. 
J, Stringer, Sandbach* ............. . £346 3 
Wrought-Iron Tank. 
Hall & Lowe, Stoke-on-Trent* ........ 164 5 


DOVERCOU RT,—For reconstruction and making-up 
of Nelson-road and Oakland-road, for Harwich Cor- 
poration. Mr. H, Ditcham, Borough Surveyor, 7, West- 
street, Harwich :—~ 





Nelson-road, 
G, Double .,.. £699 90] Wilson, Border, 
F. Bennett . 647 00 OR eas eis £581 00 
Moran & Son .. 626 00] E. E. Newton, 
é —: 475 00 
Oakland-roac 
McEntee?...... £973 00 Wilken, Border, 
Moran & Son .. 797 00 iL PPPOE’ £450 00 
F. Bennett .... 512 00] E, Saunders. 
G, Double .... 453 143 Dovercourt® 314 00 


$ Both roads, 


DRAYCOTT,—For extension to Victoria Mills, Drav- 
cott, peat Derby, for Mr. E, Jardine, of Nottingham. Mr. 
F. 8. Antliff, architect and ears Draycott, near 
Derby. Quantities by the architec 
Ny a cvecectene S600 poke Son.... £4,266 

J.& J, Warner .... 4,520 | J. Dickinson ...... 4,198 
Hi. Vickers & Son .. 4,890 | F.Perks & Son, Ltd., 
W. Gell & Son .... 4,365] Bridge-street, Long 

F. Messom........ 4,845) Baton®.......... 3,075 
W. Maule & Co..... 4,320 





ERITH.—For technical institate and secondary day- 
scool, Erith, for the Education Committee :-— 


E, Proctor & ‘Gunning& 
SOM ...4.. £14,240 09 Son. ..-+ £11,882 15 0 
mpson & c. G. Hill .. 11,786 
be verid: 13,283 00 Kirk & Ran- 
Morte dall...... 11,716 00 
.e. 18,425 00 Appleby «& 
Th somes & = © 11,680 00 
: 12,754 40 Enness Bros. 11,635 1 3 
Wilford 22 12,669 00° Gough &Co, 11,630 00 
kirk & Kirk 12,668 090 Johnson& 
F.& E.Davey 12,558 00  Son...... 11,467 00 
Harris & * saeneeee 
Wardrop.. 12,539 00 11,427 
}, Carmichael 12,526 00 | wiiday ¢iie 11,426 188 
- Hollo- §, BE. Nightin- 
veayee : 12,430 00 gale..... 11,377 00 
Varren& Son 12190 97 Barker& Co. 11,351 00 
H. Lovatt.. 12,057 00/)W. F. Blay 11,261 62 
Gibson & Co, 12,087 00 W. Moss & 
Bowyer&€o, 12,000 00 Son...... 11,120 00 
Wows & Co... 11,960 11 8 |G. Gates... 10,074 00 
Myall@Upson 11,929 00/A, Faulke, 
Hingham & Sparrow 
Reve tees 11,874 1% 
: Saou 10,870 14 9 








GRIMSBY. 


ventilating shafts in orth-East Ward. Mr. H 
Gilbert. yatt, 4 M.lost,, one Borough Enginecr and 
Surveyor :— 
T. W. Green- i J. Morfatt .... £191 8 11 
wood ...... £328 56 0/)J.R,Cole..., 189 2 6 
J. Duke, Ltd. 26611 2 ¥, Cabos... 18217 0 
D.J. Dolby .. 228 3 1 . Hardbattle 173 0 6 
Hutton Bros... 21412 9 Mf Barnes . 171 13 0 
E,Tabor...... 20918 0 Cooper & Berry, 

6 

0 


&Co. ...... 1988 2 1 





GRIMSBY.—For eulv — the Haycroft stream with 


a 7-ft. diameter circular brick culvert: length, 275 yds. 


Mr.'H. Gilbert Whyatt, A.M.Inst., C.E., Borough Engineer 


and Surveyor :— 

T. D. Ridley & | J. Sangwin .. £2,314 11 
| RE £3,140 13 8| Hennibique 

W. Gilbert 2,980 00) Ferro-Con- 

T. BR. Water- | crete Con- 

OR. G5 663% 2,913 00) ;—_— Co. 2,278 160 
J. Downham 2 733 63/3. Brunton.. 2,192 73 
G. Mackay & Ee C. Starkey 2,127 150 

SOR. is. 2,671 14 1)| C, Greenwood, 
H.J,Mason.. 2,636 51! Hull*.... 2,100 100 
Hewins &«& 


Goodhand.. 2,489 00 


HEACBAM.—-For new schools, playsheds, latrines, 
etc.. and master’s house at Heacham, Norfolk. Mr. 


H, J. Green, Architect and Diocesan Surveyor, 31, Castle- 


meadow, Norwich :— 
F, Southgate £4,664 2 10) J. Youngs & 


Spencer, SORiincn ss 24.113 10 O 
Santo, & Co, 4,631 17 10'T, H, Blyth 3,850 0 O 
Read «& A, F. Fore- 
Wildbur.. 4,368 11 4 man .... 3,845 3 


T. Anderson 4,359 11 7, Tash, Lang- 


R. Dye .... 4,197 15 0 > R. Shanks, 
J. Guttridge 4,119 2 : 
J.Medwell.. 4,117 13 

t Acce pted conditionally, 


HENDON.—For ‘making-up ~ Montagu- road, West 
Hendon, for the Urban District Council. Mr. 8. Slater 
Grimley, Engineer and Surveyor, The Burroughs, 


Hendon :— 
J. Mowlem & F. G. Brum- 

Co.. Ltd. £1,183 0 O} mell ...... £004 19 10 
J. Shel- a. € Ww. 

bourne & Drake, 

A dabecs 1,156 3 8 Hammer- 
T. Adams... 1.128 18 5} amith - road, 
A. T. Catley 1,090 © 0O Wat 4 cues 939 9 O 
R. Ballard, 

Bs s06 1048 0 0O 


LONDON, — For additions and alterations to 42, 
Avenue-road, Regent’s Park, W., for Mr. Lionel Asprey- 
Messrs, Thomas Dinwiddy & Sons, architects, 54, Parlia- 


ment-stree*, 8.W., and Greenwich :— 





G. Munday & Son es = W, Willett ........ £1,248 
eo eer Fe SP" See 1,158 
Killby & Gayford .. 1297 Pollard & Brand, 8. 

5. i GO soc c 1,230 Tottenham* 1,065 





LONDON, —For “erecting a “ehurch-pe -pariour and care- 
taker’s residence, Wesleyan Church, Brockley-road, 8.E., 
for the Trustees; Mr, John J. Downes, architect, 199, 


Lewisham High-road, 8.E. :— 


G, Parker........ £944 15] R. Rw WH, Son, 
F. J. Gorham.... 905 0 Deptford*s .... £698 15 
Si ee Se kes 833 





LONDON. — For repainting of main engine-house, 


Crossness outfall, for the London County Council :— 
W. J. Simms 


& Sons.... £1,693 17 8 A. . Inns..., 565 19 11 
W. Dudley... 1,07013 0| W aha Good- 
Enness Bros, 982 0 0 rid paocns - 866 16.-@ 
E. Proctor & W. Hussey . 650 5 2 
BOR... 08 . 896 6 6] J. Scott Fenn, 
G. Forster .. 868 0 5 42, William: 
J.J. Richards 826 6 2] street, Wool- 
L. Kezak .. 725 9 0 Wich® . cece 43112 4 
Vigor & Co, 618 5 0 


[The chief engineer's estimate for the work 
was £635 3 4.) 





LONDON.—For the part 


Railway : Commercial-street, East, over the Great Eastern 
Railway ; East India Dock-road over the North London 


Railway; an¢ High-street, Kingsland, over the North 
London Railway (Docks line), for the London County 


Council :— 


7. Maw & Sons eiewtke es». £11,925 6 0 
Heenan & sorabe ta. sees 6,088 2 8 
pened, Greig. att ws.... . 
Motmend, i icc essiavasde: ae ae 
G. Hay & Co., London* . e Sass 9 9 
Johnson & Langley ..........-- 5,301 16 6 


The engineer’s estimate of the cost of the eee £5.929,] 
G. Hay & Co. to sub-let to the 
(or to such other persons or firms as may be approved by 


he engineer under the contract) the py portions of 
the work, namely: (i.) to J. Westwood & Co., Ltd., of 


London, the manufacture of | mabe tee y and (li, to 
| nonce Wood Pavement Co., Ltd., of London, the 
wood paving for the bridges. 


LONDON, — For steelwork, Greenwich, generating- 
station _ (second portion), for the London County 


Council 


y, Butler & Co. *s Trustees ...... £57,807 7 7 
WwW foe, & Od... sive 54.918 6 2 
Teed Begg <n ,& a ane 64,660 4 8 
een ieeeetin, 8 uilding, 
Mand ngineering C0. LU. + 53,1309 5 7 
Braithwaite & Kirk ....... ... 50,275 1 10 
J. Westwood & Co,, Ltd. ...... 5 6 
on Sen tesharess 47,725 11 3 
ao aon 46,460 7 10 
rable with the 


[The architect's 


—For Magy ae: Serre and fixing sixty-five sewer 


Nottingham? 165 16 11 


ue 


ley, & Co, 3,828 9 0 
J. Cracknell 4,233 0 O Clark & Sons 3,480 0 O 


Chatterist 3,395 0 0 


f reg og & Son £575 15 0 


ial ial_ reconstruction of the 
bridges carrying Clerkenwell-road over the Metropolitan 


the undermentio’ joned firms 





LONDON EDUCATION COMMITTEE TENDERS. 
Vincent-square (Westminster Technte1l Institute). 
dq. 6G.» SO ee W. Pattison & 
Co... 24,000 Sons, Ltd. .... £22,485 
Ww. pawsenes «& 
ahs ee 22,478 


(London), Ltd... 22,370 
= Wallis &Sons 22,341 


& Co.. ewes 
W. Downs ...... 22,968 Kerridged&Shaw.. 21,911 


k . 22,898, Building Co.Ltd. 21,500 
T. G. Sharpington on Garrett &Son.... 21,490 


HL. Legere | ‘ 800 J.&M. -- 21,090 
H. Lovatt, Ltd. |. 22°758 A. Hudaon & Co., 
artin, Wells, « 30-32, Queen 


Co., Ltd. ...... 22,700 Anne's-chambers, 
hnso estminster* .. 21,050 
Son errr reee 22,673 


{The amount of the architect’s estimate comparable 
with the tenders is £22,275.) 


Hammersmith, Latimer-road Sehool (for Improvements). 
L. Whitehead Waring White 
& Oo., Ltd. . £9,867 0 o;- Buildi 


ng Cd., 
J. Simpson & Fee £7,498 00 
oo, SEER 9,549 00] Chinéhen & Co. 7,444 00 
Galbraith Bros. 9,077 0 9 Johnson & 


Ww. 
Lathey Bros... 8,307 00] Co. Ltd., 
B. Triggs.... 8,107-0 0 Wandsworth 
& Common*.. 7,948 19 0 
wow 7,372 00 


[The estimate of the architect (Education) comparable 
with these tenders is £6,890.) 
Norwood, Gipsy-road (Iron Buildings). 
R. Iles, Ltd. ......-. £775 | W. Harbrow, fron 


T. J, Hawkins & Co, 630 Bui ‘Works, 
Humphreys, Ltd..... 560; South nondsey 
J. McManus ........ 545 Station® ........ £520 


F. Smith & Co., Ltd, 543 
Poplar, Brunswick-road Day Industrial School (Iron 


Staarease). 
Merryweather & FP, A. Norris & 7 £173 15 
Sons, Ltd...... £268 15 Hayward Bros. & 
Cadogan iron kstein, Ltd.t 169 0 
_. ee 22 0 A. Ritchie & Co... 162 0 
McDowall, Steven, McDowall, Steven, 
& td..... 20410 &€o,,Ltd.t.... 156 0 
Peirson & Co. «.-. 19 0 Witmer & Sons, 
Gi. Mills & Co..... 190 0) 11 to 14, Burty- 
Hayward Bros, & | street, St. Mary- 
Eckstein, Ltd... 179 0' axe*.......... 145 0 


¢ Alternative estimate, 


Haggerston, Scawfell- street (Porch in Infants’ Department). 
E. Lawrance & W. H. Lascelles & 

a oS OE Oe oss 6 haves £226 0 

«e+. 274 O,J5. Grover &Son.. 225 10 

A, E. Bymes .... 248 0] Barrett & Power 217 10 
C, R. Price... 239 +0; F. Bull, 31, Old 
Marchant & Hirst 234 0 Hill-street, 

Stevens Bros..... 232 0 Upper Clapton* 207 0 


Paddington, N., Campheli-street (Coai Lift). 
i. Adapting and re-erecting a coal litt :— 
G. _— bd aietes £18 O| J, E. Lucas & Son, 
Brockley*® ...... £13 65 
A, Smith & Stevenst 10 15 


13 10 

t Tender incomplete. 

ii. Trimming floors, providing a casing for coal lift, and 
forming a door :—~ 
Ot RRS £99 10] E. Triggs 
Lathey Bros. .... 71 ©] Stevens Bros.. 14, 
C. Johnson ...... 70 OO} Yonge-park, Seven 
H. Eady ........ 59 O] Sisters-road* 51 0 

Kensington, N., Wornington-road d (Skylight) 

G, H. Sealy .... £189 0) A. Leather ...... £38 0 


Ce 
Cc, Johnson acme 115 0 
Lole & Co, ...... 105 0 
E. B. Tucker .... 103 10 
Ce Se 94 «60 
Hackney, S. Homerton-row (Forming Lobby, Reversing 
Stepping, ete.). 
BE. Lawrance & J. Stewart ...... £197 14 
Sons .......... £240 0 | Barrett & Power.. 191 0 
F. W. Harris & Co., i a . SGR@ 
Ltd. .......... 213 0} J.Grover &S8on.,. 179 10 
W. H. Lascelles & G. Barker ...... 175 10 
Co.. caccenee S0t CIE, er 14 
* 8. 8. * Williams and Lg 
&Gon ........ WS 0 Victor-place, 
W.Shurmar & Sons, Ford® .......8 16012 
TPGs oc ccceceas 100-8 











LONDON.—For the erection of factory, Neville-road, 
wea Park, E., for Messrs. Weeks & Cooper, Ltd. Mr. 
Fe Pamphilon, architect and surveyor, 21, 
ry-pavement. E.C, ‘— 
tanks @ on ---- S8718) aolee hakeae ~-. £3,126 
Harris he weanes ¥ & Son .... 3,100 
Perry Bros. ...... 2333 | to & Beve- ae 
y &Son.... 3197 | Harris & Wardrop.. 3.073 
Miskin & Son...... 3,168 | Harswill.......... 2,919 
LONDON.—For fot seat wock, éte,, reconstruction of'lines, 
- — Bridge-road, for the London County 
‘ouncil :— 


TG, White & Co., Ltd......... £21,809 9 6 
Dick, Kerr, &Co., Ltd. ........ 21,447 16. 6 
London* 20,873 60 0 





(ioe caaeeaars aelieatin le with thes 
} e 

prices is £19,070.) ~ 

LONDON,—-For cupboards ‘bedrooms of Wen~ 
lake ee» Roby-street, eS Luke, for the London 
Hibbs d Bros., W.H. Lacelles & 

er * . 

Ltd. ........ £28000] Co. ........ .. £26000 
General Builders, Cc. Wall, Ltd, 4, 

Ed, ...55055 56 


‘s-avenue* 235 00 
Holloway 6700 
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LORDOR: eee ot than tor Sv eae et arenes btdbeandeatenssstad County Comme: _ The BATH STONE FIRMS, : BATH. 
asihdl wisi ete Hl a-pensvistoensunintsnaesralnatetntassertenteteninesinootenstrertnnte Ltd. . 
* For all the 
| Delivered alongside jetty. mamta uy lacarged Proved Kinds of 
senna pes WG seis BATH STONE. 
pa At Barking | At Barking | WLW ATM, for Dulin ferns 
| At Barking, | At Crossness, and | At Barking, At Crossness, and Preserving Building » and 
14,800 tons, | 9,000 tons. Fyn proud 14,800 tons, 9,000 tons. a HAM HI NE; bes 
’ ° i ¥ | l 8s TO . 
Es . = cone” ae - a use see bere Ke DOULTING STONE. 
ee to erton, | Per . 
¥* ve “ “gg ee ee ee 8, d, 8. d, The Ham ey and Doulting Stone Oo., Limited 
Formby’s Cement Works | | ae a ra a ee (neseperating Fee De on ©. Trask and gor 
C. Christopherson ‘& Co. | oh sie soak ‘ales { (6.000 tons) Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 
W, Fletcher, Lime &Chalk eg Io Somerset. 
Bygone oy ap ~  e - te : Bese London :—Mr. E, A. Williams, 
ssociate an i 
| . alll 
al > “9 ~> en- 
chureh-street, B.C... 12 4 27. | ons “13 8 13 11 13 8 GREEK M 
New Lime Co., Ltd. .... 13 3 _ — 14 9 _ _ ARBLE. 
Burton Lime Firms ©o., ce a a $8 ae all White and Bive Pentelikon at Low Prices 
L. Sommerfeld ........ 14 5 14 5 14 5 15 11 15 11 15 11 for BUILDING PURPOSES. 
Valere Mabille ........, 15 9 15 . 15 7% 17 0 4 : 16 10} Beautiful Colours for Interior Decoration. 
L. Sommerfeld ........ _ 16 _ on uae r 
Pek Gy ee MARMOR LIMITED, 
Current contract prices | — _ _ 15 0 14 5 _ 


NORTH MUNDHAM.—For alterations and erecting 
new classroom, etc,. at North Mundham Council Schoot 
near Chichester, Mr. G. C. Vernon-Inkpep, architect, | 
40, Commercial-road, Portsmouth :— 


J. Croad........ £1,125 0] F. J. Privett .... 


P. J. Durrant.... 1,123 9 | Rowland Bros., 52, 

I. Waters & Sons 1,067 0 East-strect, 

W. Potter ...... 1,050 0 Horsham* .... 1,019 0 
PENDERYN.—For 4,200 yds. of 6-in., 9-in,, and 


12-in. pipe sewers, etc., at Hirwain, for the V aynor and 
Penderyn Rural District. Council. 
Kngineer and Surveyor. Cefn Coed, near Merthyr Tydfil. 
Quantities by Engineer :— 


J. Sutherland, Abercynon, Glam*.. £2,748 18 7 


SETTLE.—For sewerage scheme, for the 
District Council, Messrs. Basher, Hopkinson, & Co., 
engineers, Craven Bank-chambers, Keighley :— 

Baassington Bros. & Corney, Bridge End, 
SOUR, TOES o's osiccccass se cecsanne £4,505 
[Twenty-seven tenders were sent io.} 





SOUTHAMPTON.—For private street works at Shirley 
an Portswood, for the Corporation. Mr. J. A. Crowther, 


Borough Engineer, Municips! Offices, Southampton. 
Quantities by Borough Engineer :— 
Portswood. Shirley. 

E.H. King...... £3,810 2 3 . £3,586 11 2 

s jee 2,984 7 5 2,700 OC 

J. Douglas ...... 2,599 00 2,399 10 0 

Dyer & Sons ... 2 §90 0 0 2,520 00 

F, Osman, South- 

ampton®...... 2,300 0 0 2,060 00 





THORNTON HEATH.—For erecting a school tor | 
1,256 children, Winterbourne-road schools, for Croydon | 
Education Committee. Mr. H. 
Thornton Heath :— 


£1,045 9 | 


Mr, R. C. Jenkins, | 


| 


Rural | 


and lay ing gal galv — piping for water supply 


WAKEFIELD.—For the erection of new imbecile 


wards and lavatories, for the Board of G 
Wakefield Union. Mr. J. Day, architect and surveyor, 
| Central Buildings, Marygate, ‘akefield : —- 


Builder :T. Le0*...0cscecccesseees £182 50 
Sedna? : W Beeed*® .. oc ccccesn veces 81 00 
Plasterers ; Lockwood Bros,.*........ 46 00 
Plumbers : Strafford Bros.*.......... 64171 
Slater ; J. W. Tllingworth*® .......... 9171 


rth* 
(All of Wakefield.) 


WALKEND. — For road works, Church-bank, for the 





pre ag ac Mr. G, Hollings, Borough Surveyor, High- 


street, Wallsond :— 
J. W. Robson, Akenside- soa Schedule of 
WOW ds vs bonssecdncs's prices, 
WORMINGTON (Gloucestershire). ~~For 


pe wa 


College 
| Farm. R. Engiand & Son, architects and sur- 


| veyors, Oxford — 


A. Estcourt & Sons, Gloacester* 








W.H.Lascelles& Co. 


Carter Pegg, architect, | 


eo & Stirling £21,126 Kerridge & Shaw.. £18,526 | 
. Wall, Ltd. .... 20,294 J.&M. Patrick .. 18,409 | 
Mareiott & Siater.. 20,050 F.G. Minter .... 18,334 
G. Everitt ...... 19,900 E.J. Saunders.... 18,289 
Dean & Co. ...... +19,912 G. Wales & Co, 18,247 | 
— & Cons.. 19,837 W. Smith & Son .. 17,983 
. P. Bulled & Co. 19,797 —_ er, Santo, «& i 
eS 3 eee Re Ree 17,907 
Jones & Andrews.. 19,641 sont O OR iscces 17 848 
J. Shelbourne & Co, 19,325 G. E, Wallis & 
Wilcock & Co..... 19,300) Soms .......... 17,760 
H. he ered 19,220 B. E, —— 17,753 
Norman & Burt .. 19,189 Gathercole Bros... 17,400 
W. Johnson & Co, 19,171 A. Faulks........ 17,286 | 
Oak Building Co.., 18, 985 W. Lawrence «& 
J. Smith & Sons... 18,888 Son .......... 16,994 | 
Foster & Dicksee.. 18,888| R, Cook & Son .. 16,930 | 
age ERE 18,880 A. Hudson & (0... 16, 877 | 
— . Johnson & W. Moss & Sons, 
cciasnee 18,692 Loughborough® 16,760 
Martin, Wells, & Co. 18,570 


121, BUNHILL BOW, LONDON, E.C. 


Telephone No. 1365 London Wall. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE. 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 


greatest care. 
CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 


Bank, Office, and Shop Fittings. 


CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. 


| ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


18, Finsbury-square, E.C, 





See Advt, p. xix 

Asphalte.— ‘he and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte y . H. Glenn), 
Heyl Ayomcc4 Srahideohenpeck ae 


or damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
atone dppb ror oom and oto 
+ rooms, 
Asphalte rer te By to the Forth Bridge Co. 
SPRAGUE & co., Ltd, 

LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS. 

Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale promptly 
executed. 
4 & 5, East Harding-st., Fetter-lane, E.C. 


QUANTITIES, etc., LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately and with despatch. [Telephone No. « 


METCHIM a 80M (ceewarit. 


“QUANTITY SURVEY’ ms’ DIARY & & an 
Wins. prion 6d. vost 7d. Tm leather. 1/-, poat 1/1 


JOINERY 


Of every description and in any kind of Wood. 


Cuas. E. ORFEUR, LTD., 
Estimates COLNE BANK WORKS, 
earpiece assis COLCHESTER. 


Telephone : 01%. Telegrams : “Orfeur, Colchester” 
LONDON OFFICE : 161, COMMERCIAL STREET, E. 


PILKINGTON & CO 


(Bsrasiisuep 1838.) 


MONUMENT CHAMBERS, 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Telephone No., 6319 Avenue. 


Poloneean Asphatt 


PATENT ASPHALTE and FELT ROOFING. 
ACID-RESISTING ASPHALTE. 
: WHITE SILICA PAVING. 


PYRIMONT SEYSSEL ASPHALTE. 




















Established over 40 Years. 





MOULE'S PATENT EARTH CLOSETS. 


San 2ctioned b&b the Public Health Act for dwoilirg- 
houses, and also by the Board of 535K Rules for pianning Schools. 


Gold Medals Awarded at Cape Town Exhibition, 1904-5, and at the 1884 Exhibition, London. 


Many other Medals, Silver and Brouze, have been awarded at Exhibitions. 


MOULE’S PATENT EARTH CLOSET CO., LTD., have this year secured entirely NEW PATENTS. 


These closets are now absolutely perfect in construction. Not being affected by frost, they give less trouble than water closets, and are free 
attending drains and phon 


from the dangers 


WHERE THEY ARE USED THERE IS NO DANGER OF TYPHOID FEVER. 


They are also especially suited f dings belo drai also or yg = 
Testimonials of thelr Valen in thane toe Ferpecta can Nope saprge tell on oie Thay sis sal solos rh 
Gua ee 


any position inside he pp ooee 
M- ) Windsor Castle and rd ne mg 


Company will contract for lending a Mb of pep will fix them if necessary. 


ter supply. 
there is difficulty in re Oe be. fitted iD 


are well made and rot ape in »plied 
gr Resntians, ond Workshops. They are supplied to Camps, and for ship. They hore Sorarily the 
thousand have been supplied to Departments of H.M. Government. |W they are req 


On view at the Company's Address. Descriptive illustrated pamphlets and particulars sent post free. 





MOULE’S PATENT EARTH CLOSET CO., L1o., 


Ick STR EET, 
CONDON, W.C- 
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